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THE  ONE  THING  WANTING. 

The  record  of  the  Allies’  progress  in  this  war  is  the  chronicle  of 
their  ever-varying  distance  from  that  unity  of  action  and 
co-ordination  of  effort  which  can  hardly  ever  be  fully  attained 
by  a  coalition.  This  dynamic  unity  is  one  of  those  fundamental 
ideals  the  realisation  of  which  can  alone  neutralise  the  dangerous 
weakness  inherent  in  an  amalgam  of  States  fighting  against  a 
common  enemy  for  the  furtherance  of  an  ostensibly  common 
cause;  for  it  lies  at  the  very  roots  of  efficiency,  military  and 
political.  An  alliance  like  that  of  the  Entente  Powers,  especi¬ 
ally  when  composed  of  States  each  of  which  is  swayed  by  motives 
of  national  interest  not  easily  reconcilable  one  with  the  other 
and  each  entity  jealously  bent  on  asserting  its  own  independence 
of  will  and  providing  betimes  for  the  furtherance  of  its  owm  future 
designs,  has  many  weak  points  in  its  armour.  To  reduce  all 
these  motives  for  the  time  being  to  the  common  denominator  of 
military  expediency  should  be  the  first  care  of  those — if  there  be 
such— whose  influence  is  paramount  in  the  counsels  of  the 
.\lliance.  And  under  present  conditions  the  problem  is  at  once 
pressing  and  desperately  difficult.  These  truisms  have  once  more 
been  brought  out  in  bold  relief  by  the  sequence  of  military  events 
which  was  inaugurated  by  the  armed  intervention  of  Eoumania. 

When  M.  Bratianu  was  about  to  declare  war  on  Austria- 
Hungary  the  lines  of  the  Central  Empires  were  already  fallen 
in  unpleasant  places.  Not  only  had  the  military  initiative  been 
wrenched  from  Germany,  but  her  armies  and  those  of  her  Allies 
were  being  steadily  driven  back  from  their  entrenched  positions. 
The  failure  of  the  Verdun  attack,  the  Allies’  advance  on  the 
Somme,  in  the  Bukovina,  in  Galicia,  and  on  the  Isonzo  marked 
unmistakably  the  turning  of  the  tide.  The  blockade,  too,  was 
being  systematically  tightened,  and  the  consequent  pinch  of  w’ant 
was  being  painfully  felt  in  all  the  enemy  countries,  which  were 
being  steadily  encircled.  Unhappily,  the  Near  Eastern  corridor 
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symbolised  by  the  Berlin-Constantinople  express  still  continued 
to  keep  open  the  road  to  Bulgaria  and  Turkey.  Efforts  to  shut 
it  'had  been  made  in  Mesopotamia,  Transcaucasia,  and  Egypt, 
but  these  countries  were  too  remote  for  such  a  concentric  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Allies  as  would  have  paralysed  Turkey,  lloumania’s 
adherence  to  the  Entente  was  expected  to  close  this  outlet 
effectually,  not  merely  by  blocking  the  Danube,  which  was  the 
principal  line  of  communication  between  the  Central  Empires 
and  the  Balkans  along  which  food  was  being  transported  for 
Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  and  munitions  for  Bulgaria  and 
Turkey,  but  also  by  so  crippling  the  Bulgarian  Army  as  to  knock 
it  out  of  the  ranks  of  belligerents,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
paralyse  Turkey  by  the  sheer  exhaustion  which  isolation  would 
inevitably  produce.  The  danger  to  the  Central  Empires  was 
therefore  formidable,  but  it  was  likewise  evident.  Had  it  over¬ 
taken  them  it  would  have  involved  the  severance  of  the  eastern 
tail  of  the  Teuton-Tartar  League,  and  might  also  have  caused  the 
defection  of  Hungary. 

For  these  reasons  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Allies,  including 
their  latest  member,  Eoumania,  to  put  forth  every  effort  and 
make  every  possible  sacrifice  to  attain  this  decisive  aim.  But  it 
was  equally  obligatory  on  the  enemies’  leaders  to  move  heaven 
and  earth  to  thwart  that  effort ;  for  Bulgaria,  once  crushed,  the 
invasion  of  Transylvania  would  have  become  child’s  play  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  difficulties  it  presented  later,  and  with  which  it 
still  unhappily  bristles.  To  suppose,  therefore,  that  Germany  and 
her  Allies  would  continue  to  keep  on  the  defensive  during  a  series 
of  operations  that  menaced  the  very  existence  of  the  League  was 
to  misunderstand  one  of  the  decisive  factors  of  the  war,  and  to 
base  a  plan  of  campaign  on  such  a  fallacious  foundation  seems 
almost  the  height  of  folly.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  assert  that  this, 
or  indeed  any  other,  blunder  was  actually  committed  by  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  events  that  have  characterised  the 
military  operations  in  the  East  since  the  historic  27th  of  August. 
I  am  merely  passing  in  review  the  potentialities  of  the  situation 
as  they  appeared  to  a  mere  civilian  when  Eoumania  took  the 
fateful  step,  and  comparing  these  wdth  the  various  attempts 
since  made  to  realise  them.  And  w’hat  struck  me  most  of  all  at 
the  time  was  the  necessity  of  utilising  the  accession  of  the  fresh 
armies  supplied  by  the  Eoumanians  to  push  along  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  which  was  obviously  Bulgaria ;  the  danger  of 
scattering  forces,  which  hardly  exceeded  six  hundred  thousand 
men  all  told ;  and  the  peremptory  need  of  co-ordinating  the  new 
effort  with  those  of  all  the  Allies.  To  the  lay  mind  it  appeared 
more  than  probable  that  if  those  three  conditions  were  realised 
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the  object  in  view  would  have  been  attained  before  the  fall  of 
this  autumn’s  leaves. 

Before  Eoumania’s  intervention  it  was  Austria-Hungary  that 
presented  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  for  a  moment  it  looked 
as  if  the  Hungarian  plain  would  soon  be  overrun  with  the  Tsar’s 
troops.  But  the  illusion  was  short-lived.  Brusiloff’s  advance 
was  effectually  checked,  and  by  August  27th  it  had  become  fairly 
clear  that  even  with  the  important  help  which  Eoumania’s 
armies,  together  with  her  advantageous  strategic  position,  would 
offer  the  Eussians,  that  task  could  not  possibly  be  executed  with 
the  desired  speed  and  completeness,  whereas  a  seemingly  less 
ambitious,  but  perhaps  more  far-reaching,  result  could  be  secured 
by  concentrating  a  formidable  mass  of  Eusso-Eoumanian  troops 
on  the  Bulgarian  frontier  and  hurling  them  against  that  country. 
The  destruction  of  the  enemy  forces  there  would  have  thrown 
the  Balkan  situation  out  of  gear,  entailed  the  evacuation  of  Serbia 
and  Montenegro  by  the  Austrians,  and  given  free  scope  to 
Sarrail’s  army  to  advance.  Turkey,  cut  off  from  her  German 
supplies,  would  have  collapsed,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Eussian 
Army  now  operating  in  Transcaucasia  and  Armenia  would  have 
been  set  free.  The  British  troops  still  occupied  in  Egypt  and 
Mesopotamia  would  also  have  been  available  for  other  fronts ; 
and  more  valuable  than  all  this,  Eussia’s  communications  with 
the  Mediterranean  w'ould  have  been  reopened,  and  would  have 
offered  incalculable  advantages  to  her  and  her  Allies.  Hungary’s 
day  of  judgment  would  then  have  dawned. 

But  in  order  to  adopt  the  means  necessary  and  available  for 
the  realisation  of  this  plan,  a  strenuous  effort  of  will  was  indis¬ 
pensable — of  one  will  in  which  all  individual  velleities  were 
temporarily  submerged.  And  in  a  coalition  nothing  is  more 
difficult  to  attain,  as  the  responsible  statesmen  probably  know. 
We  hear  much  of  the  complete  unanimity  of  the  Allies,  of  the 
excellent  work  done  by  the  Supreme  Council,  of  the  pooling  of 
our  resources — this  part  of  the  programme,  dependent  as  it 
mainly  is  on  Great  Britain’s  spirit  of  sacrifice,  is  being  loyally 
carried  out — and  the  subordination  of  national  designs  to  the 
common  end.  And  it  is  right  to  say  that  great  progress  in  this 
direction  has  been  made  since  the  war  began.  But  it  would  be 
a  delusion  to  imagine  that  in  this  respect  we  have  reached  the 
point  attained  by  our  enemies  or  come  near  it.  We  cannot 
afford  to  dispense  with  any  offer  of  assistance  from  what 
quarter  soever  it  may  come,  nor  can  we  accept  as  an  argument 
worth  considering  that  the  greater  the  number  of  partners  the 
less  will  be  the  share  of  booty  for  each.  Our  one  care  should  be 
to  defeat  the  enemy  and  to  bring  this  calamitous  war  to  a  speedy 
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and  successful  end.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that,  if  by  this  time 
next  year  we  be  confronted  with  a  fourth  winter  campaign,  the 
journals  now  clamouring  for  the  exclusion  of  Greece  will  be 
writing  in  a  different  strain. 

For  reasons  into  which  it  would  be  unfruitful  to  enter,  the 
needful  will-effort  was  not  put  forth.  The  new  offensive  was 
canalised  in  accordance  wdth  what  seem  to  outsiders  sentimental 
motives,  which  tallied  with  national  sentiment,  although  at  the 
same  time  they  may  also  have  seemed  to  those  responsible  for 
it  weighty  enough  to  turn  the  scale  from  a  military  point  of  view. 

In  lieu  of  cutting  the  arteries  of  the  Teuton-Tartar  League  in 
Bulgaria,  Eoumania  decided  to  follow  Italy’s  example  and  aid 
the  Allied  cause  by  fighting  her  own  battles  in  Transylvania  and 
taking  immediate  possession  of  the  territory  to  which  she  deems 
herself  entitled.  I  disclaim  the  intention  of  criticising  this 
decision  from  the  military  angle  of  vision,  and  admit  at  once 
that  military  experts  have  found  arguments  in  favour  of  it. 
Eoumania’s  strategic  position,  they*  told  us,  is  dangerously 
exposed  to  attack  at  various  points.  Transylvania,  for  example, 
penetrates  it  like  an  enormous  wedge,  raising  a  mountain  barrier 
between  the  two  Eoumanian  provinces,  Moldavia  in  the  north 
and  Wallachia  in  the  south.  The  enemy  frontier  on  this  side 
extends  for  600  kilometres  and  pierces  the  kingdom  to  within 
130  kilometres  of  Bucharest.  A  lucky  onslaught  of  the  Magyars 
from  the  Carpathians  towards  Galatz  would  therefore  cut 
Eoumania  in  twain,  with  irreparable  consequences  to  our  latest 
Ally.  To  hinder  this  consummation,  it  is  urged,  was  the  first 
care  of  those  responsible  for  the  plan  of  campaign,  and  the  best 
defence  in  the  circumetances  may  well  have  seemed  an  advance 
through  the  Carpathian  passes  and  an  invasion  of  Transylvania. 

To  the  objection  that  in  this  case  the  Dobrudja  would  have  been 
exposed  to  a  fierce  and  probably  successful  attack  the  military 
experts  would  most  likely  reply  :  “Granted,  but  only  if  the 
defences  were  inadequate.  And  even  then  the  w'orst  that  could 
have  befallen  us  would  have  been  the  loss  of  Turtukai  and  Silistria. 
And  even  if  the  Costanza — Tshernavoda  railway  also  fell  into  the 
enemy’s  hands,  the  loss  would  not  have  been  disastrous.  For 
the  country  beyond  is  so  impracticable  that  Mackensen’s  troops 
could  not  have  operated  successfully  there.  The  mistake  made  by 
— somebody — was  to  have  diverted  a  large  body  of  troops  from 
their  destination  in  Transylvania,  where  the  offensive  was  going 
forward  brilliantly,  to  the  Dobrudja,  where  the  danger  was  bounded 
by  the  two  bridge-heads  and  the  Costanza — Tshernavoda  railway.” 
However  this  may  be,  the  army  concentration  was  effected  with 
a  view  to  an  offensive  against  Orsova  which  would  interrupt  the 
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enemies’  communications  on  the  Danube  and  across  the  passes 
of  Gyimes,  Oltoz,  Predeal,  the  Eed  Tower,  and  the  Vulkan. 
\nd  the  circumstance  that  the  nation’s  aspirations  would  also 
be  gratified  thereby  helped  to  clench  the  argument ;  for  certain 
of  our  Allies  cherish  the  belief  that  however  this  war  may  end 
—and  one  and  all  they  are  confident  of  victory — those  States 
which  are  found  in  actual  possession  of  coveted  territories  at 
the  end  of  the  struggle  will  stand  the  best  chance  of  keeping  them 
ever  after.  Hence  the  patriotic  impulse,  of  which  we  have 
recently  witnessed  manifestations,  to  seize  as  much  as  lies  within 
easy  reach  while  fighting  patiently  for  what  is  difficult  of 
attainment. 

Outsiders,  equipped  merely  with  common  sense,  but 
unenlightened  by  strategic  theories,  imagined  a  different  adjust¬ 
ment  of  means  to  ends.  Starting  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  use  of  Bulgarian  territory  is  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the 
Central  Empires,  and  that  its  occupation  by  the  Allies  would 
sever  the  tail  of  the  Teuton-Tartar  block,  they  fancied  that 
Roumania’s  concentration  would  be  directed  towards  that 
objective.  The  ensuing  defeat  of  the  Bulgars  would  have  been 
one  of  the  most  far-resonant  strokes  of  the  war  and  most  fruitful 
of  happy  consequences.  It  was  also,  so  far  as  the  uninitiated 
could  judge — and  this  view  also  commended  itself  to  many  mili¬ 
tary  specialists — the  line  of  least  resistance.  Sufficient  troops 
might  have  been  left  on  the  Maros  line  and  elsewhere  to  defend 
the  Carpathian  passes  and  hinder  or  thwart  an  Austro-German 
offensive  against  Boumania.  The  Russo-Eoumanian  forces,  with 
their  bases  on  the  Lower  Danube  and  the  Dobrudja,  would  then 
have  had  full  scope  to  cross  the  DanuEe,  attack  the  Bulgars  in 
front  and  on  the  flank,  and  move  towards  their  objective,  Sofia — 
Nish. 

But  that  is  the  mere  layman’s  point  of  view.  It  yvas  the 
politico-military  conception  of  those  on  the  spot  that  prevailed. 
The  perspective  was  described  in  glowing  colours,  and  the 
difficulties  that  presented  themselves  to  the  average  mind  were 
reasoned  away.  For  example,  to  my  untutored  mind  it  appeared 
that  the  l  esistance  which  the  Austro-Germans  would  offer  to  the 
invaders  of  Transylvania  would  not  only  check  or  delay,  but 
effectually  hinder  their  advance  beyond  the  Maros,  where  every 
preparation  had  been  leisurely  made  by  the  enemy  and  every 
precaution  carefully  taken,  whereas  with  a  sufficient  body  of 
n:oops  to  invade  Bulgaria,  the  feat  properly  carried  out  might 
lave  been  accomplished  before  the  Germans  could  have  brought 
up  adequate  succour.  And  I  ventured  to  embody  that  opinion 
•n  a  telegram.  But  I  read  in  the  papers  that  all  the  possible 
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difficulties  to  which  I  had  alluded  had  been  duly  weighed  and 
effectual  means  adopted  to  countervail  them.  Austria-Hungary, 
the  Press  affirmed,  had  her  hands  already  full ;  to  the  south  of 
the  Carpathians  she  was  confronted  by  the  Eussians  at  the 
sources  of  the  Pruth,  by  the  Italians  in  the  Trentino  and  on  the 
Isonzo,  and  by  Sarrail’s  army  at  Salonica.  And  as  for  Germanv, 
she  was  at  her  wits’  end  to  provide  men  enough  on  her  various 
fronts  to  maintain  the  defensive.  The  Eussians  were  threaten¬ 
ing  Kovel,  and  if  they  succeeded  in  taking  it  would  certainly 
also  capture  Brest-Litovsk.  So  far  as  one  could  judge,  there¬ 
fore,  “Germany  is  not  capable  of  carrying  out  a  complex  opera¬ 
tion  on  the  Eoumanian  side.” 

Coming  from  a  competent  military  judge  this  was  comforting 
reading,  and  its  value  was  enhanced  by  the  further  assurance 
that  the  only  menace  left  to  Eoumania  was  Bulgaria,  who  could 
operate  from  the  south  northwards  against  the  Eoumanian  flank. 
But  as  Bulgaria  was  hampered  and  wnuld  be  held  in  turn  by  an 
attack  by  the  Allies  from  Salonica,  she  could,  it  was  said,  do 
nothing  except  perhaps  sue  for  a  separate  peace.  Thus,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  military  and  political  leaders  who  must  know, 
Eoumania  could  inaugurate  her  campaign  at  once  against 
Hungary,  for  her  right  wdng  was  covered  by  Eussia’s  armies, 
while  her  left,  although,  so  to  say,  in  the  air,  owing  to  the 
Austrian  occupation  of  Serbia,  was  protected  by  the  numerical 
inferiority  of  the  Bulgarian  forces  available  against  it  and  also 
by  the  ease  wdth  which,  if  attacked,  the  Eussians  could  traverse 
Bulgaria,  efi'ect  a  junction  with  the  Allied  troops  at  Salonica, 
and  beat  back  the  enemy.  Thus  every  eventuality  had  been 
foreseen  and  provided  for,  but  whether  the  precautionary 
measures  and  the  plan  of  campaign  were  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  two  interested  States  or  were  also  discussed  by  the 
Supreme  Council  one  has  no  means  of  knowing.  Probably  they 
were  concerted  only  by  Eussia  and  Eoumania,  for  before  taking 
action  the  military  and  political  chiefs  of  these  two  countries  had 
come  to  a  general  understanding  about  their  respective  rights  and 
duties,  which  was,  I  understand,  duly  signed  and  ratified. 

As  this  politico-military  agreement  is  more  instructive  than 
it  may  at  first  sight  appear  as  to  the  r6le  which  Eoumania  and 
Eussia  are  destined  to  play  on  the  new'  fronts,  and  later  on  in 
regenerate  Europe,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  cast  a  glance  at  its 
terms.  As  w'e  know  from  previous  negotiations  between  the 
Entente  Powers  on  the  one  hand  and  Greece  or  Eoumania  on 
the  other,  the  first  stipulation  insisted  on  by  a  would-be 
belligerent  invariably  turns  upon  the  joint  guarantee  of  its  actual 
integrity  and  future  acquisitions  by  all  the  great  allied  States. 
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In  Koumania’s  case  there  was  a  special  reason  for  this  precau¬ 
tionary  compact,  inasmuch  as  her  last  military  venture  had 
brought  her  the  loss  of  one  of  her  most  fertile  provinces, 
Bessarabia.  This  was  the  sole  political  stipulation  made ;  it 
was,  however,  fully  interpreted  in  another  agreement  concluded 
previously,  which  is  more  interesting  than  this. 

The  other  terms  turn  upon  military  matters,  which,  as  we 
know,  formed  the  crux  of  the  Eoumanian  situation  for  several 
months  before  the  declaration  of  war.  Thus  it  was  covenanted 
that  Russia  should  make  the  Eoumanian  campaign  her  own, 
dispatch  a  large  army — the  number  of  troops  is  specified — across 
the  Danube  and  the  Dobrudja,  and  tackle  the  vast  German  forces 
massed  on  the  Eoumanian  border.  Simultaneously  with 
Roumania’s  offensive  in  the  Carpathians,  General  Sarrail’s  army 
was  to  attack  the  Turks  and  Bulgarians.  With  regard  to  the 
numerical  force  of  this  array,  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  certain 
disparity  may  have  existed  among  the  conceptions  of  the  various 
Governments.  The  Eoumanians,  it  appears,  believed  that  it 
amounted  to  over  four  hundred  thousand  men,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  estimate  was  correct.  But  it  may  well  be,  wdien 
General  Sarrail’s  account  is  given,  as  it  will  be  one  day,  he  will 
be  found  to  have  reckoned  only  combatants,  and  to  have  arrived 
at  a  different  total ;  for  it  would  be  folly  to  blink  the  fact  that 
in  all  the  operations  now  going  forward  on  the  Near  Eastern 
fronts  the  real  strength  of  Sarrail’s  army,  w^hatever  it  may  be, 
is  a  primary  factor  'and  is  far  from  commensurate  with  the 
number  of  men.  If  it  be  less  than  was  supposed  the  loss  is 
ours,  and  w'e  shall  have  to  make  it  good  with  heavy  interest, 
whereas  if  it  be  equal  to  the  expectations  fostered  by  those  who 
knew  the  facts,  we  stand  to  gain  by  the  promptitude  and 
thoroughness  with  w'hich  the  French  General  was  supplied  with 
abundant  men  and  materials.  It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose 
to  dwell  further  on  a  topic  that  bids  fair  to  become  a  thrilling 
chapter  in  the  history  of  this  war. 

But  the  Eoumanians,  who,  as  we  see,  have  a  practised  eye  for 
business,  w^ere  not  contented  to  bargain  for  co-ordinate  and  con¬ 
temporaneous  action  in  the  Near  East.  They  insisted  on  the 
exact  realisation  of  M.  Briand’s  formula  of  a  general  offensive 
j  on  all  fronts  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  the  enemy  of  the 
advantages  of  his  internal  lines  by  withdrawing  troops  from  one 
sector  to  another.  The  last  condition  laid  down  by  the 
Roumanians  and  accepted  by  the  Allies  was  that  the  Eusso- 
Roumanian  forces  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  arms  and 
ammunition;  and  the  idea  prevalent  at  Bucharest,  but  not 
expressed  in  the  Convention,  was  that  the  most  direct  and 
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expeditious  way — indeed,  the  only  feasible  way — of  effecting  this 
would  be  for  the  troops  under  the  command  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  to  make  for  Bulgaria  vid  the  Dobrudja  and  open  the 
road  to  Constantinople. 

This  is  not  the  moment  to  inquire  whether  all  those  conditions 
have  been  observed  in  the  way  which  seemed  most  efficient  to 
our  latest  Ally.  It  may  suffice  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  course 
of  events  during  the  past  two  months  and  meditate  on  these. 
Turtukai  and  Silistria  were  captured  because  they  were  inade¬ 
quately  defended.  Why  were  the  defences  insufficient? 
Russian  troops  came  to  the  rescue,  it  is  true,  but  for  reasons 
which  were  doubtless  excellent  they  arrived  too  late  to  save 
those  two  important  bridge-heads.  Why,  the  Roumanians  ask, 
did  not  Sarrail’s  army  march  at  once  into  the  heart  of  the 
enemy’s  country  in  accordance  with  the  agreement?  Was  it 
because  of  the  treacherous  attitude  of  Greece?  But  Greece’s 
behaviour  has  been  uniformly  treacherous  from  the  time  of 
Venizelos’  first  fall,  and  if  that  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
delay  in  Sarrail’s  offensive  it  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  and 
discounted  during  the  negotiations ;  for  nothing  had  changed  in 
the  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  the  compact  and  the  open¬ 
ing  of  hostilities.  Moreover,  everybody  knew  that  the  soul  of 
that  Greece  which  wms  craven-hearted  and  treacherous  was 
incarnate  in  a  little  junta  presided  over  by  a  straw-man  of  the 
Kaiser,  and  that  an  effort  made,  nay,  a  wish  expressed,  by  the 
Entente  would  have  sufficed  to  scatter  the  hostile  camp  to  the 
winds.  Nearly  everybody  knew  that  Sarrail  himself  had  pointed 
to  the  root  of  the  evil  and  was  ready  to  pluck  it  up,  but  had  been 
prevented  by  the  worshippers  of  monarchism,  who  were  con¬ 
tented  wdth  lopping  off  now^  one  mortal  head,  now  another,  of 
the  Athenian  Hydra,  in  lieu  of  which  two  more  appeared,  instead 
of  striking  at  the  centre  and  annihilating  the  monster.  It  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  Protecting  Powers  have  the  Greece  that  they 
merit  and  have  themselves  brought  up  by  hand.  If  the  Powers 
are  aware,  as  they  ought  to  be,  that  that  centre  was  also  the 
source  of  definite  overtures  made  to  one  of  the  Allied  nations  for 
the  purpose  of  tempting  it  with  a  bribe  to  play  us  false,  their 
indulgence  deserves  a  very  different  name. 

If  a  rank  outsider  like  myself  might  venture  to  express  an 
opinion,  Greece’s  attitude  played  but  a  secondary  part  in  retard¬ 
ing  or  w^eakening  General  Sarrail’s  offensive.  The  French  Com¬ 
mander  is  not  wont  to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel  or  to  bury 
his  talents  in  the  ground.  He  has  certainly  given  all  that  could 
reasonably  be  expected  of  him,  and,  I  doubt  not,  more.  This 
I  advance  on  the  strength  of  sifted  statements  which  reached 
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me  during  his  sojourn  at  Salonica,  and  concerning  the  truth  of 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  If  it  be  correct  to  assume  that  the 
Roumanians  were  led  to  believe  that  Sarrail’s  army  was  of  itself 
strong  and  well-equipped  enough  to  attack  and  crush  the  Bulgars 
and  Turks,  the  misunderstanding  is  indeed  lamentable,  but  I 
should  be  sorry  to  accept  any  such  allegation  without  irrefragable 
proofs. 

The  all-important  conclusion,  then,  which  one  is  warranted 
in  drawing  from  the  terms  of  the  agreement  between  Eoumania 
and  the  Entente  Powers  is  this  :  from  the  outset  Eoumania 
declined,  as  Italy  had  done  during  her  first  year’s'  campaign,  to 
fight  any  battle  but  her  own.  She  explicitly  refused  to  con¬ 
centrate  her  army  against  Bulgaria,  in  spite  of  the  almost  self- 
evident  fact  that  this  would  have  been  a  much  easier  and  much 
surer  w’ay  of  winning  Transylvania  and  the  Banat.  We  may 
call  this  a  freak,  a  vagary,  or  a  stroke  of  folly,  but  we  cannot 
blink  the  fact  that  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  expressly  laid 
down  by  the  Eoumanian  Government  and  deliberately  agreed  to 
by  the  Governments  of  the  Entente,  The  Eoumanians  declared 
that  the  Balkan  War  was  not  their  war.  They  left  it  to  the 
.\llies  to  fight  the  Turks,  Bulgars,  and  Germans  there,  while 
they  bent  their  own  special  efforts  against  the  Austro-Hungarians 
in  Transylvania.  There  is  also  good  reason  for  believing  that 
Bulgaria  contrived  to  impress  the  Bucharest  Cabinet  with  the 
notion  that  she  would  not  declare  war  on  Eoumania,  but  would 
throw  up  the  sponge  and  make  a  separate  peace,  and  that  in  this 
case  the  danger  in  the  Dobrudja  was  relatively  slight. 

All  discussions,  therefore,  about  the  superiority  of  a  plan  of 
campaign  against  Bulgaria  over  one  against  Hungary  have  at 
most  academic  worth,  the  matter  having  been  definitely  settled 
before  August  27th. 

That  being  so,  the  geographical  situation  of  Transylvania,  the 
arc  made  by  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  determined  the  plan  of 
campaign.  From  both  sides  of  the  front,  extending  over  600 
kilometres,  a  concentric  advance  on  Transylvania  was  the 
obvious  course.  Austria-Hungary,  unable  adequately  to  defend 
this  long  line  with  its  eighteen  mountain  passes  and  unaware 
of  the  exact  date  of  the  war,  had  but  relatively  few  troops  to 
withstand  the  spirited  onrush,  and  was  obliged  to  shorten  her 
line.  The  utmost  she  could  do  was  to  check  the  Eoumanian 
advance,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  end  was  attained  ;  for 
during  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  campaign  our  Ally,  in  spite 
of  heroic  efforts,  failed  to  reach  the  Maros  except  at  one  point, 
and  owing  to  the  hindrances  offered  by  the  mountains  was 
unable  to  establish  a  unified  front  in  which  all  parts  of  the 
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advancing  armies  were  in  touch  with  each  other.  For  the  same 
reason  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  push  beyond  Orsova 
and  therefore  beyond  the  basis  of  operations.  These  difficulties 
however,  were  inherent  to  the  task,  and  were,  it  may  be  assumed, 
foreseen  before  the  campaign  began.  Whether  they  were  also 
provided  for  does  not  now  concern  us.  What  is  certain  is  that 
General  Averescu  adapted  himself  to  the  adverse  conditions,  put 
his  left  wing  in  security,  and  transferred  the  centre  of  his  opera¬ 
tions  to  Mount  Vulkan.  But  before  he  could  reach  Hatszeg  he 
encountered  formidable  opposition  from  the  enemy’s  troops, 
which  were  soon  reinforced  by  Germans  under  General  von 
Staabs,  whereupon  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  to  Merisor. 

His  intention,  in  concert  with  the  Eussian  General  Letshitzky, 
to  break  through  the  Kelemen  chain,  between  Dorna  and  the 
Upper  Maros,  was  also  foreseen  by  the  enemy  and  prevented. 

Lack  of  men  and  the  necessity  of  defending  the  Dobrudja  are 
the  reasons  assigned  in  explanation  of  this  result. 

In  this  story  of  Eoumania’s  brilliant  offensive,  and  the  rapid  I 
victories  that  marked  its  initial  course,  wiiat  most  perplexes  the 
lay  mind  is  how  men  could  have  been  lacking,  after  all  the  fore-  C 
thought  bestowed  on  the  plan  of  campaign  and  the  seemingly  h 
comprehensive  measures  adopted  to  provide  for  all  eventualities.  tl 
In  no  case,  one  would  have  thought,  wms  an  invasion  of  Tran-  ci 
sylvania  feasible  unless  and  until  effective  measures  had  been  tl 
adopted  for  the  defence  of  the  Dobrudja  and  the  Danube  ai 

passages ;  and  the  efficacy  of  this  precaution  would  necessarily  tl 

depend  on  the  Eussian  forces  in  the  Dobrudja.  These  ought  to  pj 

have  been  in  number  sufficient  to  keep  the  Bulgars  and  Germans  T 

engaged  until  Sarrail’s  army  could  take  the  field.  It  is  yj 

superfluous  to  note  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  troops  left  in  a 

the  Dobrudja  were  utterly  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  and  fruit-  ai 
less  to  inquire  into  the  cause.  Perhaps  the  naive  belief  prevailed 
that  Bulgaria  would  not  declare  war  on  Eoumania?  “Our  war-  pr 
front,”  exclaimed  M.  Filipescu  a  few  days  after  the  opening  of  ar 
hostilities,  “from  the  Carpathians  to  the  Dobrudja  is  1,400  kilo-  tr 
metres  long,  and  we  need  1,400,000  soldiers  to  defend  them.”  eo 

That  was  literally  true.  He  also  added,  however,  “And  we  shall  re 

have  them.  .  .  .”  Bi 

A  marked  place  in  the  meditations  of  an  outsider  on  the  result-  sn 
ing  situation  would  naturally  be  taken  by  the  question  :  How  will  th 
Germany  react  against  the  invasion  of  Transylvania?  And  the  m 
answ^er  can  hardly  be  doubtful.  Eoumania’s  effort  w^as  no  tn 
isolated  attack,  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  co-ordinated  be 
operations  which  had  for  their  object  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Teuto-Tartar  block,  and  had  they  succeeded  the  consequences 
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to  the  Central  Empires  would  have  been  disastrous.  That  the 
Kaiser  perceived  this,  and  attributed  the  highest  importance  to 
the  operations  on  the  front  in  Galicia,  Transylvania,  and 
Eoumania,  soon  became  obvious  to  the  dullest  apprehension. 
When  relieving  his  most  accomplished  General  from  the  duties 
of  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  he  announced  that  he  would  forth¬ 
with  entrust  him  “with  another  momentous  mission,”  which  was 
the  smashing  of  the  Kusso-Roumanian  forces,  the  invasion  of 
Roumania,  and  possibly  an  advance  on  Odessa.  Immediate  and 
potent  intervention  was  imposed  on  him  by  the  Magyars,  whose 
fidelity  to  Berlin  depends  on  the  immunity  of  their  owm  country 
from  the  horrors  of  invasion.  They  are  willing  enough  to  fight 
for  the  common  cause  of  the  Central  Empires  so  long  as  the 
sacred  soil  of  Hungary  remains  inviolate,  but  when  refugees 
come  trooping  into  the  cities  and  Budapest  is  threatened  by 
Cossacks  the  Magyars  will  not  hesitate  to  cast  around  for  some 
more  helpful  plank  of  salvation  than  Berlin. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Bulgaria.  Ferdinand  of  Coburg, 
the  man  sans  foi  ni  loi,  has  staked  his  all  on  the  success  of  the 
Central  Empires  and  he  is  doing  his  best  to  contribute  to  it.  But 
he  is  determined  not  to  stake  the  future  of  his  dynasty  on  the 
throw.  Thus,  if  Bulgaria’s  connection  with  Berlin  were  once 
cut  off,  his  own  hope  is  blasted,  but  not  that  of  his  dynasty  or 
the  country.  The  next  move  would  be  the  proclamation  of  Boris 
as  Tsar,  the  reversal  of  the  political  engines,  the  resurrection  of 
the  “Russophil”  party  under  Daneff,  Malinoff  and  Co.,  and  the 
pilgrimage  of  a  penitential  delegation  to  Petrograd.  Lastly, 
Turkey,  if  the  Russo-Roumanian  plan  succeeded,  would  lose  her 
value  as  a  war  factor  and  Germany  her  two  Oriental  allies.  Such 
a  perspective  as  this  could  not  but  engage  and  inflame  the  Kaiser 
and  his  lieutenants  and  elicit  a  far-resonant  response. 

The  war-map,  say  what  we  may,  still  remains  Germany’s 
principal  trump-card  to  be  played  at  the  peace  manoeuvres  which 
are  in  preparation.  And  if  what  I  have  heard  be  even  partially 
true,  these  are  destined  to  culminate  in  a  surprise.  The  Teuton 
colonies  are  gone,  and  the  Kaiser  probably  has  little  hope  of 
i  recovering  those  which  have  fallen  to  Greater  Britain  or  Japan. 
But  he  comforts  himself  with  the  reflection  that  he  can  still 
snatch  the  makings  of  a  new  world-empire  in  the  East  from 
the  general  conflagration.  Berlin-Baghdad  is  to  his  mind  no 
e  mere  dream  but  a  reality,  every  line  of  which  has  been  carefully 
0  traced.  To  lose  that  stepping-stone  to  world-power  merely 
d  Decause  Roumania  chose  to  draw  the  sword  must  seem  to  him 
too  monstrous  to  contemplate. 

All  these  motives  combined  render  it  incumbent  on  Germany 
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to  put  forth  one  of  her  greatest  efforts  to  deal  a  deadly  blow  to  stil 
the  Kusso-Koumanian  armies,  and  only  those  who  are  un-  occ 
acquainted  with  the  Teuton  psyche  can  hug  the  delusion  that  a  { 
the  Allies’  position  on  the  Eastern  front  is  as  secure  as  our  Press  anc 
would  have  us  believe.  Possibly  it  may  seem  so  to-day  the  cor 
newspapers  are  seemingly  confident.  To  me  the  situation  seems  It 
rather  comparable  to  the  calm  that  precedes  a  hurricane.  I  have  too 
reason  to  believe — and  I  have  expressed  that  belief  in  several  cro 
telegrams,  some  of  which  appear  to  have  been  withheld  in  the  up 
public  interest — that  the  Germans  are  preparing  for  a  tremendous  raii 
offensive  with  all  their  ingenuity,  all  their  resourcefulness,  all  nai 
their  thoroughness,  and  that  when  they  have  completed  their  tha 
equipment  they  will  strike  a  series  of  sledge-hammer  blows  with  dee 
all  their  might  and  main.  If,  as  we  are  assured,  and  the  Eou-  if  1 
manians  were  assured,  our  combined  forces  are  ready  to  meet  set 
and  able  to  repel  them,  we  shall  have  reason  to  rejoice.  Mean-  Foi 
while  one  can  imagine  the  malignant  sneer  of  the  Kaiser  when  atti 
exhorting  Falkenhayn  to  smite  the  enemy  hip  and  thigh  and  firs 
one  can  almost  hear  his  words  :  “Give  them  a  lesson  that  will  tho 
sink  deep  into  the  hearts  of  all  our  enemies  never  to  be  forgotten,  but 
There  are  still  some  neutrals  left  with  warlike  velleities.  Show  pos 
them  what  to  expect.  The  right  hand  that  laid  Belgium,  Serbia,  is  c 
and  Montenegro  low  has  not  forgotten  its  cunning.  Those  brag-  1 
gart  Powers  w^ho  are  everlastingly  preaching  the  necessity  for  cen 
protecting  the  smaller  States  have  been  uniformly  powerless  or  tioi 
unwilling  to  rescue  a  single  one  of  them  from  our  hands.  Show  def 
them  now  that  Roumania  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Forward ! "  a  f( 
But  if,  as  we  hope  and  believe,  the  Allies  have  taken  their  is  i 
measures,  the  Kaiser’s  threats  are  wasted  breath.  To  the  naked  wh( 
eye  of  the  uninitiated  outsider,  however,  it  looks  as  though  there  nee 
must  yet  be  some  downs  as  well  as  ups  before  we  have  disposed  ans 
satisfactorily  of  the  armies  of  Falkenhayn  and  Mackensen.  And  Ma 
among  those  I  fear  w’e  must  reckon  with  a  series  of  sangumarj^  esti 
fights  before  we  can  hope  to  capture  and  keep  Monastir,  although  obs( 
the  Allied  forces  are  but  fourteen  kilometres  distant  from  it,  and  and 
the  newspapers  affirm  that  its  fall  is  but  a  question  of  days,  the 
perhaps  of  hours.  Those  who  are  in  communication  with  the  to  I 
troops  in  Macedonia,  and  I  am  one  of  the  number,  are  struck  ma( 
more  by  the  feats  w’hich  those  valiant  forces  have  already  accom-  the 
plished  and  by  the  difficulties  that  still  beset  their  path  than  by  Roi 
the  bright  perspective  W'hich  their  propinquity  to  Monastir  con-  Noi 
jures  up  in  the  mind  of  the  man  in  the  street.  Even  if  the  less 
strongly  entrenched  Bulgar  lines  from  Luboyna  by  Lake  Piesp  new 
to  Kenali  and  Kraca  were  forced  and  Monastir  taken,  it  would j  Kai 
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still  be  a  most  arduous  task  to  hold  it  against  the  Bulgars  who 
occupy  the  commanding  heights.  At  the  risk  of  being  termed 
a  pessimist  I  feel  compelled  to  add  that  if  Monastir  be  captured 
and  held  before  the  spring  we  shall  have  abundant  grounds  for 
congratulating  General  Cordonnier  on  his  masterly  achievement. 
It  is  sometimes  easier  to  capture  than  to  keep.  Our  spirited  Ally 
took  Kronstadt,  Petroseny,  Hermannstadt  in  Transylvania  and 
crossed  the  Danube  between  Eushtshuk  and  Turtukai,  where¬ 
upon  our  optimistic  Press  drew  far-reaching  conclusions  and 
raised  exorbitant  hopes.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  the  two  last- 
named  towns  were  recaptured  by  the  enemy  and  the  contingents 
that  had  crossed  the  river  were  driven  back,  and  I  should  feel 
deeply  grieved,  but  nowise  surprised,  in  present  circumstances, 
if  the  Eoumanians  were  soon  forced  to  evacuate  Kronstadt  and 
set  themselves  to  defend  the  mountain  passes  against  the  invaders. 
For  the  enemy’s  response  to  the  invasion  of  Transylvania,  the 

I  attack  on  Turtukai  first  and  on  Silistria  afterwards,  was  from  the 
first  self-evident  and  effective.  With  an  army  of  six  hundred 
thousand  men  at  most,  a  frontier  of  14,000  kilometres,  and  limited 
but  obviously  insufficient  help  from  outside,  Eoumania  cannot 
possibly  wmge  war  offensively  on  two  fronts.  The  logic  of  facts 
is  conclusive  and  unanswerable. 

The  plain  truth  would  seem  to  be  that  Hindenburg  is  con¬ 
centrating  all  the  men  he  can  scrape  together  and  all  the  muni¬ 
tions  and  heavy  guns  he  can  accumulate  against  Eoumania.  The 
defeats  hitherto  inflicted  on  our  plucky  Ally  are,  so  to  say,  but 
a  foretaste  of  what  he  fancies  he  has  yet  in  store  for  her.  He 
is  resolved  to  make  an  example.  One  may  reasonably  inquire 
whence  he  hopes  to  draw'  the  men,  especially  as  it  is  said  that  he 
needs  no  fewer  than  thirty  divisions  for  the  enterprise.  But  the 
answer  may  fitly  be  left  to  those  who  scouted  my  assertion  last 
May  that  the  number  of  Germany’s  reserves  was  generally  under- 

1  estimated  by  the  military  critics  of  the  Allies.  It  may  be 
observed,  however,  that  he  has  entirely  remodelled  the  regiments 
and  the  divisions  for  the  purpose  of  economising  and  obtaining 
the  fresh  units  he  requires,  and  that  his  new  contingents  are 
to  be  supplied  with  abundant  artillery,  so  that,  as  far  as  feasible, 
.  machinery  may  do  the  work  of  soldiers.  I  confess  I  look  upon 
■  the  situation  as  serious.  Already  there  are  four  armies  menacing 
'  Eoumania — Mackensen’s  in  the  Dobrudja,  Falkenhayn’s  in  the 
-  North,  a  third  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orsova,  and  a  fourth  of 
:  lesser  importance  to  the  south  of  the  Danube.  And  the  thirty 
new  divisions  are  not  yet  in  the  field.  Hindenburg  and  the 
Kaiser  conceived  their  grandiose  plan  in  consequence  of  our  base 
atSalonica  and  of  the  strategic  scheme  which,  to  their  thinking, 
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it  connoted.  That  scheme  was  the  severance  of  Germany  from 
her  two  Near  Eastern  allies.  Whatever  we  may  have  thought 
of  the  Salonica  Expedition,  they  at  least  have  taken  it  seriously, 
how  seriously  events  will  soon  show. 

As  demands  are  audible  and  insistent  on  our  side  for  more 
munitions,  one  is  forced  to  infer  that  the  Allied  troops  are  by 
no  means  as  yet  sufficiently  provided  with  them.  This  con¬ 
clusion  is  confirmed  by  the  words  of  the  Bulgarian  Pi  emier,  who, 
in  a  pompous  discourse  on  the  outlook,  said  recently  that  Rou- 
mania’s  scarcity  of  munitions  was  a  pledge  of  her  enemies* 
coming  success. 

The  Germans  can  hardly  imagine  the  Russians  capable  a  second 
time  of  affronting  or  executing  a  tremendous  offensive  without 
first  counting  up  the  cost,  comparing  their  own  resources  with 
those  of  the  enemy  and  making  sure  that  the  disparity,  if  dis¬ 
parity  there  be,  is  not  to  their  own  detriment.  The  Russians, 
who  have  had  sufficient  time  to  lay  their  plans  methodically, 
will  assuredly  not  be  suspected  by  their  Allies  of  such  suicidal 
thoughtlessness.  They  now  possess  numerous  well-equipped 
workshops  of  their  own  in  which  part  of  their  requirements  is 
speedily  manufactured  and  they  also  continue  to  receive  large 
supplies  from  other  sources.  It  is  true  that  the  Archangel  route 
is  already  closed  for  the  winter,  that  the  Swedes  have  blocked 
the  Sund,  and  that  Russia’s  importation  will  undergo  a  corre¬ 
sponding  diminution.  But  surely  this  eventuality  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  for.  Our  Russian  Allies  are  too  keenly  conscious  of  the 
momentous  interests  that  hang  upon  the  issue  of  the  coming 
struggle  to  deal  light-heartedly  with  the  main  factors  on  which 
success  depends.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  despite  her 
182,000,000  inhabitants,  Russia  has  reached  a  point  where  even 
she  must  husband  her  men.  And  every  heavy  gun  and  high 
explosive  lacking  involves  a  sacrifice  of  lives  which  even  the 
Tsardom  can  ill  afford. 

None  the  less,  it  is  curious  and  significant  that  the  Germans 
should  base  their  hopes  of  victory  on  a  shortage  of  munitions 
in  the  Allies’  armies.  A  neutral  would  perhaps  conclude  that 
one  of  the  two  belligerents  is  skating  on  very  thin  ice  under  the 
delusion  that  it  will  bear  any  weight,  and  he  would  ask  which 
of  them  is  the  victim  of  this  rashness.  But  the  Allied  peoples 
have  no  doubts  or  misgivings ;  they  trust  to  the  assurances  so 
explicitly  and  emphatically  given  them  by  their  respective 
Governments  that  all  the  conditions  essential  and  adequate  to 
victory  have  been  realised.  Hence  their  serenity,  optimism,  and 
expectation  of  a  decisive  success.  I  have,  however,  received 
from  Salonica  a  communication  to  the  effect  that  what  is  at 
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present  most  of  all  needed  on  the  Near  Eastern  front  are  numbers. 
“At  least  a  million  and  a  half  men  are  indispensable  for  the 
speedy  and  successful  execution  of  the  task  assigned  to  the 
Allied  Generals  here  :  half  a  million  well-equipped  combatants 
under  Sarrail.the  half  a  million  Koumanians  already  in  the  field, 
and  half  a  million  Russians.”  This  calculation  is  not  mine.  It 
came  from  an  authorised  source  and  I  hand  it  on  as  I  received  it. 

The  outcome,  if  not  of  the  w’ar,  certainly  of  the  Near  Eastern 
campaign,  depends  on  whether  the  Allies  can  get  together  the 
numbers  requisite  to  withstand  the  shock  of  Hindenburg’s 
armies  and  defeat  them.  Italy,  whose  goodwill  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion,  cannot  spare  more  than  an  additional  twenty-five  thousand 
men.  She  has  dispatched  a  contingent  of  troops  to  Santi  Quaranta 
to  seize  the  Epirus,  which  Greece  covets,  and  not  a  voice  of  ex¬ 
postulation  or  criticism  has  been  raised  against  this  operation  by 
the  Allied  Press.  For  we  all  admire  Italy’s  goodwill,  and  the 
British,  French,  and  Russian  journals  are  filled  with  praises  of 
her  splendid  effort  under  formidable  difficulties.  But  when  the 
journals  of  Milan  and  Rome  assure  us  that  the  expedition  to  Santi 
Quaranta  is  another  great  effort  on  behalf  of  the  Allied  cause, 
that  the  troops  are  on  their  way  to  Konitsa,  which  is  only  seventy 
kilometres  distant  from  the  left  wing  of  Sarrail’s  army,  the  degree 
of  faith  demanded  by  this  announcement  is  superhuman.  In 
truth,  the  Epirus  expedition  is  a  politico-military  “aside”  against 
which  the  Allies  have  nothing  to  urge. 

The  harm  sometimes  done  by  military  “asides”  is  mainly  in¬ 
direct  and  lies  in  the  text  they  offer  the  enemy  for  his  unctuous 
discourses  on  the  lack  of  unanimity  among  the  Allies.  Mackensen 
recently  made  much  of  this  in  an  address  to  his  soldiers  and  the 
German  Press  is  making  more  of  it.  Thus  it  is  now  gloating 
over  the  idea  that  the  Roumanian  plan  of  campaign  was  not 
subordinated  to  the  general  scheme  of  the  Allies,  but  concerted 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  our  latest  Ally  a  bird  in  the  hand  and 
free  scope  to  wage  her  own  war  with  the  powerful  help  of  the 
Entente.  It  also  alleges,  groundlessly,  we  are  sure,  that  Russia’s 
assistance  was  neither  adequate  nor  timely.  German  and  Aus¬ 
trian  journals  also  point  to  Italy’s  operations  in  Epirus  and  the 
claims  based  on  them  for  all  Asia  Minor,  for  the  occupied  Greek 
isles  and  sundry  strips  of  Allied  territory  in  Africa,  and  to  the 
objections  raised  by  Italy  to  Greece’s  co-operation  at  a  moment 
when  the  Allies  are  said  to  be  in  want  of  men  on  the  Near 
Eastern  front.  One  paper  exclaims  :  “The  Entente  Powers  and 
their  Allies  are  still  as  divided  as  ever.  It  is  with  difficulty  that 
they  maintain  an  outward  show  of  unanimity.  Nationalist 
designs  are  continually  gaining  the  upper  hand.  Thus  Italy,  who. 
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on  the  ground  that  she  lacked  the  men,  refused  to  contribute  to 
the  Dardanelles  Expedition,  to  the  relief  of  Montenegro,  to  the 
rescue  of  Serbia,  and  until  quite  lately  to  the  Salonica  army,  has 
men  to  spare  for  an  enterprise  of  her  own  in  Epirus  and  yet 
refuses  to  allow  Greece  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  common 
cause.  If  this  be  the  Allies’  state  of  mind  during  the  war,  what 
will  it  be  when  hostilities  have  ceased?  All  we  need  is  to  have 
peace  negotiations  once  begun  and  then  we  shall  see  the  Entente 
States  fighting  among  themselves,  like  the  Balkan  States  after 
the  campaign  against  Turkey.” 

These  boasts  and  strictures,  meant  to  sow  division  among  the 
Allies  and  to  impress  neutral  States,  may  be  dismissed  with 
contempt.  A  coalition  of  several  States,  however,  is  at  best  a 
frail  artificial  entity.  The  most  redoubtable  dangers  to  which  it 
is  exposed  have  their  source  in  centrifugal  tendencies  born  ol 
individual  impulse.  And  the  most  arduous  and  delicate  task  that 
can  fall  to  a  statesman  is  to  keep  the  various  parts  continuously 
supplied  with  the  requisite  degree  of  cohesiveness.  In  this  direc¬ 
tion  we  have  undoubtedly  made  marked  progress  since  the  war 
began.  But  the  events  of  the  past  two  months  in  the  Near  East 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  there  is  still  considerable  room  for 
im]>rovement.  That  is  the  principal  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the 
events  of  the  past  two  months. 

E.  J.  Dillon. 
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DENMAKK’S  CKISIS  and  neutrality  :  A  LETTER 
FROM  COPENHAGEN. 


Denmark  is  involved  in  a  party  and  parliamentary  crisis  the 
most  serious  in  its  recent  history.  The  seriousness  lies  not 
primarily  in  the  unexampled  violence  of  party  passions  displayed 
but  in  the  fact  that  (in  greater  or  less  degree  according  to 
different  party  standpoints  and  electioneering  exigencies)  the 
treasured  policy  of  neutrality  is  cast  into  the  melting-pot.  The 
OTsis  has  come  as  a  thunderclap.  Before  the  beginning  of 
August  none  of  the  four  North  European  neutral  States,  except 
perhaps  Norway,  seemed  more  definitely  resolved  to  keep  out 
of  the  war.  The  difference  was  that,  while  both  States  denied 
that  they  had  any  political  or  sentimental  interest  sufficient  to 
justify  intervention,  Denmark  had  a  distinct  chance  of  being 
dragged  in  against  her  will.  With  a  land  frontier  touching 
Germany’s,  and  sea  frontiers  which  make  her  chief  keeper  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Baltic,  Denmark  is  seriously  exposed  to  the 
incidents  which,  even  more  than  w'ar  agitation  at  home,  the 
neutral  States  dread.  For  that  reason  the  neutrality  of  the 
Copenhagen  Cabinet  has  been  specially  demonstrative.  That  the 
crisis  now  under  way  is  shaking  this  policy  is  not  my  own  con¬ 
clusion.  It  is  the  conclusion  openly  declared  by  Government 
and  party  leaders,  and  it  is  the  inevitable  inference  from  certain 
present  developments — the  nervousness  of  the  nation  and  Press, 
the  panic  on  the  Bourse,  and  the  desperate  zeal  shown  by  persons 
in  authority,  as  high  as  the  King  himself,  to  allay  the  party 
conflict. 

The  position  is  that  the  “Neutrality  Cabinet”  of  M.  Zahle 
has  been  defeated  on  a  vital  issue,  with  the  result  that  a  General 
Election  to  the  Riksdag  is  threatened  and  that  the  maintenance 
in  power  of  an  administration  which  had  no  programme  except 
neutrality  is  thrown  into  doubt.  The  defeat  of  a  Neutrality 
Government  in  a  country  where  the  Opposition  also  is  pledged 
I  to  neutrality  does  not  seem  in  itself  to  involve  any  drastic  change 
I  of  policy  in  regard  to  the  war.  But  for  over  a  year  past 
responsible  Danes,  in  office  and  out,  have  spoken  and  written  as 
if  the  existence  of  the  Zahle  administration,  the  suspension  of 
party  strife,  and  in  particular  the  avoidance  of  an  election,  were 
l2onditions  precedent  to  peace.  The  men  and  parties  who  made 
a  religion  of  this  doctrine  cannot  to-day  escape  the  conclusion 
I  that  peace  is  not  quite  so  certain  as  it  was.  Hence  the 
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immediate  cause  of  the  crisis — M.  Zable’s  failure  to  push  through 
the  Kiksdag  the  West  Indies  Islands  salej  and  the  secondary 
cause — the  Opposition’s  desire  for  power,  are  both  falling  into 
the  background,  and  the  conflict  takes  more  and  more  the  form 
of  a  struggle  between  the  ultra-Pacifists,  ultra-Neutralists,  and 
(as  opponents  insist)  Germanophile  Radicals  and  Socialists  who 
support  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Conservatives  and  Left,  who 
though  also  programmatic  Neutralists,  are  not  ultra-Pacifist,  and 
who  (at  least  on  the  Eight  wing)  are  so  sharply  anti-German  that 
they  are  charged  (again  only  by  opponents)  with  being  tainted  with 
“Activism.”  The  word  “Activist,”  borrowed  from  Sweden,  is 
being  used  liberally ;  and  here  it  means  the  same  thing,  with  the 
difference  that  Swedish  “Activism”  aims  at  intervei  on  on 
behalf  of  Germany,  and  Danish  “Activism”  is  inevitably  on  the 
side  of  the  Entente.  There  is  the  further  difference  that  Den¬ 
mark,  unlike  Sweden,  is  not  divided  into  definitely  “pro- 
German”  and  “anti-German”  parties.  The  country  is  em¬ 
phatically  anti-German.  But  the  parties  in  power,  in  their 
passion  to  keep  out  of  the  war  at  all  costs,  have  sacrificed  their 
sentiments  and  sympathies,  whereas  the  Opposition  parties  give 
free  rein  to  theirs.  Hence  to  the  Conservatives,  the  openly  anti- 
German  wing  of  the  Opposition,  and  also  to  the  somewhat  less 
openly  anti-German  Left,  M.  Zahle  and  his  supporters  are  “pro- 
Germans  ” ;  while,  in  the  Governmental  Radicals’  and  Socialists’ 
judgment,  the  Opposition,  in  spite  of  its  ostensible  support  of 
neutrality,  is  moving,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  tlie  direc¬ 
tion  of  bringing  Denmark  into  the  war  as  ally  of  the  Entente. 

The  Radical  Cabinet  of  M.  Zahle  has  been  in  power  since  the 
General  Election  of  May,  1913.  In  that  election  the  Left  Party 
had  a  severe  set-back,  and  the  Radicals  and  Social  Democrats 
had  considerable  gains,  with  the  result  that  the  Left  Cabinet  of 
M.  Berntsen  resigned.  The  most  prominent  members  are  the 
Premier,  who  is  a  distinguished  jurist ;  the  Foreign  Minister, 
Dr.  Erik  Scavenius,  whose  admirers  declare  him  to  have  the  most 
statesmanlike  head  in  all  Scandinavia ;  and  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  Dr.  Edw^ard  Brandes,  a  brother  of  the  critic,  George 
Brandes.  It  is  a  minority  Cabinet.  None  of  the  four  parties 
commands  an  absolute  majority  in  the  Lower  Chamber 
(Folketing)  of  the  Riksdag,  and  M.  Zahle  so  far  has  depended  on 
combined  Radical  and  Socialist  votes.  The  Opposition  consists 
of  the  Conservative  Right  (Hoyre)  and  the  Liberal  Left 
(Venstre),  wdth  as  its  most  effective  leader  M.  Jens  Christian 
Christensen,  leader  of  the  Left  and  ex-Premier,  who  has  had  a 
somewhat  stormy  career,  is  the  particular  foe  of  the  parties  in 
power,  and  is  now  being  charged  by  the  whole  Radical  and 
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Socialist  Press  with  wilfully  eudaiigering  Denmark’s  peace  for  no 
other  motive  than  a  desire  for  office.  The  crisis,  so  far  as  it  is 
personal,  takes  largely  the  character  of  a  struggle  as  to  whether 
if.  Christensen  will  throw  M.  Zahle  or  not.  In  the  Upper 
Chamber  (Landsting)  the  Opposition  parties  command  a  large 
majority.  Denmark  is  ruled  on  purely  Parliamentary  lines,  so 
that  party  strength  in  the  Folketing  determines  the  composition 
of  the  Cabinet ;  but  laws  must  go  through  both  Chambers  ;  and  on 
a  vital  question  a  Government  defeat  in  the  Landsting,  followed 
by  failure  to  come  to  an  agreement,  would  involve  a  dissolution. 
.  This  has  been  the  course  of  the  present  crisis.  After  the  Cabinet 


had  got  its  West  Indies  Sale  Bill  through  the  Folketing  it  was 
defeated  in  the  Landsting;  attempts  at  party  compromise  failed, 
and  a  General  Election  seemed  the  one  way  out. 

M.  Zable’s  Cabinet  during  the  first  two  years  of  war  owed  its 
stability  to  its  steadfastness  in  a  neutrality  policy  which  was 
supported,  beyond  doubt,  by  the  great  mass  of  Danes.  Neutralism 
here  should  not  be  confounded  with  neutralism  in  other  States 
which  came  late  into  the  war.  In  these  States  neutralism 
involved  open  conflict  with  parties  which  demanded  intervention. 
M.  Zahle  was  spared  this  pain  by  the  practical  absence  of  any 
group  with  an  open  intervention  programme.  His  policy  has 
been  not  so  much  to  avoid  entering  the  war  as  to  avoid  being 
dragged  into  it.  The  platform  had  two  planks.  The  first  was 
to  settle  with  as  little  friction  as  possible  military  and  economic 
questions  arising  with  belligerents ;  the  second  to  prevent 
domestic  incidents  and  even  sentimental  agitation  which  might 
irritate  any  belligerent  State.  With  the  Entente  the  Cabinet 
had  mainly  to  negotiate  questions  raised  by  the  economic 
blockade  of  Germany,  and  this  was  done  on  the  principle  of 
giving  Germany  as  little  as  possible  cause  of  complaint  while 
satisfying  two  Danish  groups  interested  respectively  in  overseas 
trade  and  in  export  of  food  products  to  Germany.  With 
Germany  M.  Zahle  had  to  negotiate  both  economic  and  military 
questions.  In  the  first  days  of  the  war  he  was  faced  by  a  cate¬ 
gorical  German  demand  for  the  closing  of  the  Sound.  For  the 
second  part  of  his  policy,  the  avoidance  of  domestic  incidents 
and  manifestations  which  would  cause  irritation  to  belligerents, 
M.  Zahle  obtained  and  exercised  greater  powers  than  were 
entrusted  to  the  rulers  of  any  other  neutral  State.  Denmark  is 
to-day  the  only  neutral  country  where  organised  expressions  of 
sympathy  for  one  side  or  the  other  are  not  allowed.  A  typical 
case  occurred  last  winter,  when  Dr.  Wieth-Knudsen,  political 
editor  of  the  Copenhagen  Right  newspaper  Vort  Land,  the  most 
emphatic  pro- Entente  publication  here,  was  sentenced  to  three 
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months’  imprisonment  for  assailing  the  Cabinet’s  alleged  too 
Germanophile  interpretation  of  neutrality.  On  appeal  this 
sentence  was  quashed ;  but  the  trial  illustrates  the  prevailinu 
doctrine  of  what  neutrality  is.  A  remarkable  fact  is  that  the 
public,  including  strong  sympathisers  with  the  Entente, 
approved  of  this  policy.  The  national  cry,  “Neutrality  at  all 
costs !  ’’  had  been  uttered  so  persistently  for  two  years  that  most 
Danes  accepted  the  governmental  doctrine  that  the  individual’s 
desire  for  self-expression  counted  for  nothing  compared  with  the 
exigencies  of  the  neutrality  policy.  The  Cabinet  practically 
established  the  principle  that  party  conflicts  should  not  involve 
the  neutrality  question,  and  that  conflicts  which  even  risked 
involving  it  must  be  postponed.  A  General  Election  was  to  be 
avoided  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Even  the  markedly  anti- 
German  Eight,  though  it  assailed  the  Cabinet  for  alleged  “pro- 
Germanism  ”  and  demanded  better  defensive  armaments  against 
Germany,  refused  to  take  on  itself  the  responsibility  of  demand¬ 
ing  an  election  when  this  demand  was  raised  by  the  Left.  The 
Neutrality  Cabinet  seemed  so  thoroughly  to  represent  Denmark’s 
dominant  interest — peace — that  M.  Zahle  at  a  demonstration  in 
the  Rathaus  last  October  was  able  to  proclaim  that  “party  politics 
have  ceased  to  exist.” 

This  claim  somewhat  overstated  the  facts.  The  situation  was 
that  the  nation  was  content  with  a  Cabinet  whose  neutralism 
was  beyond  suspicion,  but  it  would  not  abandon  the  privilege  of 
grumbling,  and  sharp  attacks  w'ere  being  made  on  M.  Zahle 
at  the  time  the  claim  was  made.  The  three  chief  grounds  of 
attack  were  ;  (1)  that  the  passion  for  neutrality  pushed  the 
Cabinet  farther  towards  Germanophilism  and  subservience  to 
Berlin  than  the  interest  of  neutrality  warranted ;  (2)  that  the 
Cabinet  neglected  armaments ;  and  (3)  that  the  Cabinet 
had  ceased  to  be  representative  under  the  new  electoral  condi¬ 
tions  provided  by  the  Constitution  of  June,  1915.  The  charge 
of  “pro-Germanism”  was  levelled,  in  different  degree,  by  both  of 
the  present  Opposition  parties,  most  openly  by  the  Conservative 
Right,  which  claims  to  be  chief  guardian  of  national  tradition 
and  aspirations.  The  attacks  on  this  score  from  the  Left  were 
chiefly  made  in  the  widely  spread  Left  provincial  Press.  Radical 
and  Socialist  writers  alleged  that  they  were  inspired  by  M. 
Christensen  himself.  According  to  the  Government  parties  Dr. 
Scavenius’  foreign  policy  was  justified  by  the  fact  that,  while 
making  as  few  concessions  as  possible  to  either  belligerent  group, 
he  managed  to  appear  friendly  to  both.  Any  Danish  Cabinet, 
it  was  argued,  must  seem  “pro-German,”  because  its  policy  must 
be  neutralism,  and  neutralism  in  an  anti-German  country  would 
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always  appear  to  be  directed  against  an  anti-German  war  party 
and  never  against  pro-Germans.  Against  the  Left  Press  agita¬ 
tion  the  Government  parties  retorted  that  M.  Christensen  him¬ 
self  when  in  powder,  and  his  colleague  Count  Ahlefeldt-Laurvig, 
were  considered  so  Germanophile  that  their  foreign  policy  was 
known  as  “the  German  course”  {Tyskekurs).  The  attacks  on 
M.  Zahle  for  “pro-Germanism”  were  described  as  mainly  elec¬ 
tioneering  manoeuvres  designed  to  attract  an  electorate  which 
dislikes  and  distrusts  Germany  and  in  part  as  the  work  of 
irresponsible  sections  of,  or  groups  behind,  the  Opposition  w'hich 
consciously  aim  at  involving  Denmark  in  the  w'ar. 

As  in  Sweden,  so  in  Denmark,  the  ante-war  attitude  of  parties 
towards  the  armaments  question  in  great  measure  determined 
party  sentiment  towards  the  war.  In  both  countries  for  decades 
before  the  war  the  national  defence  question  was  acute,  and  in 
both  countries  the  strongest  neutralist  agitation  is  carried  on 
by  the  anti-armaments  parties.  The  Swedish  Right,  already 
committed  to  the  policy  of  arming  against  Russia,  automatically 
became  Germanophile,  and  the  Danish  Right,  already  committed 
to  arming  against  Germany,  became  necessarily  the  most  anti- 
German  of  parties  on  the  war  issue.  In  1909  M.  Neergaard,  as 
Premier  and  Minister  for  Defence,  could  secure  only  Right  sup¬ 
port  for  the  whole  of  his  defence  plans  The  Left  supported  only 
such  of  M.  Neergaard ’s  plans  as  concerned  the  defence  of  Copen¬ 
hagen  on  the  sea  side,  and  the  Radicals  and  Socialists  were 
frankly  anti-defence.-  Roughly,  this  party  division  exists  still. 
After  war  broke  out  there  were  emphatic  demands  from  the 
Right  for  improvement  of  national  defences,  and  sharp  attacks 
on  the  Cabinet  for  being — as  Danes  put  it — “  Defence-Nihilistic  ” 
or  “Defence-Pessimistic.”  The  chief  assault  w'as  against  the 
Minister  of  Defence,  Dr.  Munch.  The  Radical- Socialist  doc¬ 
trine,  more  or  less  Eiccepted  by  the  Cabinet,  is  that  Denmark 
for  her  security  must  depend  primarily  on  neutrality  and  on 
sound  diplomacy,  because  from  a  military  standpoint  her  posi¬ 
tion  is  so  hopeless  that  no  practicable  increase  or  improvement 
of  army  or  fortifications  would  make  any  difference.  Last  year, 
when  the  defence  agitation  was  acute,  the  book-market  was 
flooded  with  publications  bearing  such  titles  as  “What  Good  is 
It?”  and  “How  Would  it  Help?”  all  from  Radical  .or 
Socialist  pens,  and  all  in  “Defence-Nihilistic”  spirit.  The 
Minister  of  Defence  is  accused  of  being  the  author  of  one.  These 
publications  proclaim  that  Denmark,  in  particular  Copenhagen, 
cannot  be  defended.  Copenhagen  could  not  be  defended  from 
the  sea  side  because  British  warships  would  not  be  risked  in  the 
j  Sound,  and  if  could  not  be  defended  from  the  land  side  because 
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the  German  Fleet  would  isolate  the  islands  from  the  mainland 
making  army  concentration  impossible.  An  army  of  50,000 
men,  the  strength  of  the  forces  with  local  reserves  in  Zealand 
would  be  useless.  The  “Defence-Nihilists  ’’  recommended  razing 
the  existing  fortifications,  in  particular  the  Middelgrund  fort 
which  lies  in  the  Sound  north-east  of  the  city,  by  this  measure 
at  least  saving  Copenhagen  from  bombardment.  “Defence- 
Nihilism,”  while  proclaiming  that  Denmark’s  only  weapon  is 
diplomacy,  does  not  recommend  non-resistance.  The  Radical 
Extrahlad  puts  the  doctrine  correctly  when  it  says  that “If 
a  Great  Power  attacks  us,  it  is  our  duty  as  people  and  nation  to 
resist  to  the  uttermost,  to  fight  with  desperation,  to  do  all  that 
Belgium  and  Serbia  did.  But  it  is  a  pure  waste  of  time  to  tn 
to  convince  us  that  q,  handful  of  soldiers  more  or  less,  or  more 
or  less  shells  or  fortifications,  would  make  any  difference.”  This 
doctrine  is  opposed  by  the  Eight ;  and  last  October,  after  M 
Zahle  had  made  a  statement  concerning  defence  to  the  Riksdag 
in  secret  session,  the  Eight  brought  the  armaments  issue  to  a 
head.  The  Eight  spokesman  in  the  Landsting,  M.  Piper, 
demanded  that,  as  the  Cabinet  had  refused  to  constitute  a  War 
Preparations  Commission  to  work  with  the  Defence  Minister,  it 
should  consent  to  a  Parliamentary  Defence  Commission.  The 
Government  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission  would  create  a  panic ;  and  the  Left,  on  this  point, 
supported  the  governmental  Eadicals  and  Socialists.  The  Right 
next  introduced  an  alternative  resolution  requiring  the  Cabinet 
to  make  every  possible  effort  to  remedy  defects  in  the  national 
defence  organisation,  in  particular  to  strengthen  the  Army  by 
calling  up  free  men  from  the  last  year’s  musters,  to  increase  the 
corps  of  officers  and  the  reserve  of  munitions,  and  to  improve  the 
fortifications.  This  resolution  was  defeated  by  a  Left  counter¬ 
resolution  declaring  the  -  Landsting’s  satisfaction  with  the 
Cabinet’s  statement  during  the  secret  session.  The  Cabinet’s 
inaction  towards  national  defence  was  bitterly  attac’sed  by  the 
Eight  and  ascribed  to  an  unworthy  dread  of  exciting  suspicion 
in  Berlin. 

The  third  factor  in  the  Neutrality  Cabinet’s  weakness  was 
that  it  depended  on  a  majority  elected  under  an  obsolete,  and  in 
Constitutional  Law  no  longer  existing,  electoral  system.  On 
this  score,  not  the  Eight,  but  the  Left,  with  M.  Christensen  as 
leader,  has  been  the  assailant.  On  June  5th,  1915,  Denmark 
received  a  new  Fundamental  Law  which,  in  so  far  as  it  reforms 
the  electoral  system,  is  revolutionary.  Every  citizen,  man  or 
woman,  over  twenty-five  years  of  age  is  given  the  Folketing 
franchise ;  every  Folketing  elector  may  become  a  Folketing 
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member ;  every  Folketing  elector  aged  thirty-five  is  given  the 
Landsting  franchise ;  and  any  Landsting  elector  may  represent 
in  the  Landsting  the  electoral  division  in  which  he  resides. 
Over  half  a  million  voters  were  added  to  the  lists.  No  General 
Election  was  held  under  the  new  Constitution,  the  cause  being 
the  popular  doctrine  that  an  election  during  the  war  would 
imperil  neutrality.  In  March,  1915,  during  the  inter-party 
negotiations  about  the  Constitution,  an  agreement  was  come  to 
that  the  first  election  should  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  parties  assumed  that  the  war  would  terminate  by  June,  1916. 
When  it  became  plain  that  the  w^ar  might  last  much  longer,  the 
Left  began  to  agitate  for  dissolution.  M.  Christensen  pro¬ 
nounced  the  Riksdag  incompetent  to  legislate.  The  Cabinet  and 
the  Radicals  persisted  that  an  election  would  bring  international 
dangers,  and  the  Socialists,  though  declaring  themselves  ready 
for  an  election  at  any  time,  accepted  the  Government  standpoint. 
The  Eight  supported  the  two  Government  parties,  and  was 
attacked  by  M.  Christensen,  who  ascribed -its  attitude  to  the 
reactionaries’  natural  fear  of  losing  seats  under  a  new,  more 
popular  franchise.  Before  the  West  Indies  crisis  the  demand 
for  a  dissolution  had  little  chance  of  success ;  but  the  cry  that 
national  territory  should  not  be  ceded  by  a  Legislature  which 
no  longer  represents  the  nation  proved  too  strong  for  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  sudden  adoption  by  the  Right  of  the  Left’s 
demand  for  an  election  brought  the  conflict  on  this  point  to  a 
head. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  August  the  Zahle  Cabinet’s  chief  asset 
was  its  neutralism.  With  most  Danes  this  was  rather  a  cause 
for  supporting  the  Cabinet  than  for  liking  it.  The  masses  were 
satisfied  with  a  system  under  which  they  could  nurse  their  strong 
anti-German  sentiments  without  being  exposed  to  risk  of  war. 
This  is  the  prevailing  Danish  sentiment  to-day ;  but  there  are 
signs  of  growth  of  a  more  patriotic  and  less  passive  attitude 
towards  the  war,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  military  failures 
of  the  Central  Powers  during  the  summer.  This  new  tendency, 
which  the  Government  Press  roundly  characterises  as 
"Activism,”  coincided  with  the  patriotic  sentiment  against  sell¬ 
ing  the  West  Indies  islands.  The  motives  of  this  sale  I  shall 
not  handle  in  detail,  because  the  issue.  Sale  or  Retention,  was 
even  at  first  not  very  acute,  and  now  it  is  almost  entirely 
obscured  by  the  question  of  Denmark’s  policy  in  the  European 
conflict.  The  main  American  motive  was  undoubtedly  Wash¬ 
ington’s  desire,  on  the  eve  of  the  Presidential  Election,  to  com¬ 
plete  a  deal  in  which  former  Presidents  failed  and  w'hich  has 
,  real  strategical  value  since  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
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Denmark’s  motives  in  consenting  have  not  been  revealed  by  the 
Cabinet.  Instead,  the  Kiksdag  was  given  vague  hints  of  terrors 
to  be  expected  if  the  deal  did  not  go  through  at  once.  On  diplo¬ 
matic  grounds  the  Cabinet’s  spokesmen,  Dr.  Scavenius  and  M 
Brandes,  refused  to  reveal  the  terrors,  and  the  Opposition 
already  enraged  by  the  Cabinet’s  denials  that  negotiations  were 
under  way,  proclaimed  that  the  pressure  of  which  the  Cabinet 
spoke  was  a  new  fiction.  In  the  controversy  which  followed  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  sale  were  subordinate,  for  two 
reasons  :  firstly,  the  most  important  section  of  the  Opposition  was 
long  ago  committed  to  sale,  and,  secondly,  the  Cabinet’s  methods 
presented  a  better  target  for  attack.  The  Eight  Press,  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  Berlingske  Tidende  and  the  Natioml-Tidende, 
expressed  themselves  sharply  against  the  sale.  The  Left  Party 
followed  M.  Christensen,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Deuntzer 
Cabinet  when  the  sale  question  last  came  up  (in  1902).  M. 
Christensen  declared  that  he  still  stood  for  the  sale,  but  he 
demanded  that  it  should  not  be  submitted  to  the  present  “uncon¬ 
stitutional”  Eiksdag,  and  that  if  dissolution  was  impossible  the 
sale  should  be  postponed  till  the  end  of  the  war.  Meantime,  the 
Cabinet’s  denial  that  negotiations  were  under  way  had  provoked 
a  violent  storm.  The  Telegraph  Censorship  had  refused  to  allow 
the  first  rumours  of  sale  to  be  sent  abroad.  During  a  Ceneor- 
ship  debate  in  the  Eiksdag  Dr.  Scavenius  made  a  remark  which 
was  taken  as  a  denial  of  the  rumours ;  and  the  Finance  Minister, 
M.  Brandes,  went  further,  and  issued  a  categorical  denial  to  the 
National-Tidende.  When  the  rumours  proved  true  the  Cabinet 
was  violently  denounced  as  “the  Liars’  College”;  a  Eiksdag 
member  who  had  so  far  supportea  it  declared  that  “normal  rela¬ 
tions  with  such  a  Cabinet  are  no  longer  possible  ” ;  and  in 
Eiksdag,  Press,  and  even  pulpit  began  academic,  but  very  fierce, 
debates  on  the  problem  :  “Are  lies  justifiable  in  politics?”  The 
Cabinet’s  defence  was  that  Washington  pledged  it  to  secrecy  aad 
that  an  evasive  answer  to  the  first  inquiries  would  have  confirmed 
the  rumours. 

In  the  week  which  elapsed  between  the  confirmation  of  the 
sale  rumours  and  the  presentation  of  the  Sale  Bill  to  the  Eiksdag 
the  opposition  increased.  The  first  Folketing  debate  revealed 
solid  Conservative-Left  antagonism.  The  Cabinet  implored  the 
Eiksdag  to  hurry  up.  Dr.  Scavenius  declared  that  the  retention 
of  the  islands  involved  a  risk,  a  real  element  of  danger  for  the 
Danish  State,  which  might  be  drawn  into  international  complica¬ 
tions  if  the  deal  was  not  carried  through.  The  Left  persisted  in 
denying  that  the  Cabinet  had  acted  under  any  real  compulsion, 
and  announced  that  it  would  oppose  a  sale  by  the  present  Eiksdag 
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The  Conservatives  took  the  same  standpoint.  M.  Brandes 
repeated  l)r.  Scavenius’  plea  that  international  considerations 
alone  had  dictated  the  sale  policy,  and  he  put  this  in  a  most 
emphatic  way.  “The  opponents  of  the  sale  had  a  very  comfort¬ 
able  position,  because  the  Government,  owing  to  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  was  unable  to  reveal  its  real  motive.  But  what 
would  happen  if  the  United  States  occupied  the  islands?  Should 
we  declare  w^ar  or  should  we  appeal  to  Europe?  The  Govern¬ 
ment  saw'  itself  compelled  to  submit  to  the  wish  of  a  great  State 
.  .  wdien  the  storm  blew  one  must  bend  before  it.”  The 
Cabinet,  M.  Brandes  announced,  would  persist  with  the  Bill, 
but  if  defeated  it  would  consent  to  putting  the  new  Constitution 
in  force  and  to  holding  a  General  Election.  “The  responsibility 
for  the  consequences  of  this  postponement  would  lie  with  the 
Riksdag.”  M.  Christensen  replied  that  the  only  comforting 
passage  in  M.  Brandes’  speech  w'as  his  promise  that  a  defeat  of 
the  Sale  Bill  would  provoke  an  election ;  and  M.  Brandes  replied 
that  M.  Christensen  cared  for  nothing  except  his  party’s  interests, 
thus  repeating  the  Eadical  and  Socialist  contention  of  the  past 
year  that  the  Left’s  agitation  for  a  dissolution  has  had  no  motive 
except  to  ensure  M.  Christensen’s  return  to  power. 

The  first  Folketing  debate  made  clear  that  the  Sale  Bill  could 
not  pass  the  Riksdag  unless  a  compromise  was  come  to.  Con¬ 
servatives  and  Left  continued  to  oppose,  and  these  parties  had 
power  to  reject  the  Bill  in  the  Landsting.  Before  either 
Chamber  had  voted,  the  governmental  Radicals  and  Socialists 
proposed  a  compromise,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  submit  the  sale 
to  the  nation  without  facing  the  dreaded  General.  Election.  The 
plan  was  that  the  Riksdag  should  pass  the  Bill  and  that  the  sale 
should  be  carried  through  on  condition  that  a  plebiscite  of  all 
persons  entitled  to  vote  under  the  Constitution  of  1915  confirmed 
the  Eiksdag’s  decision.  The  Conservatives  and  Left  rejected  the 
plan,  and  provoked  fresh  Cabinet  warnings  of  misfortunes,  not 
defined,  w'hich  would  follow  rejection.  M.  Zahle  declared  that 
he  did  not  know  how  far  Washington  w'ould  consent  to  the  post¬ 
ponement  W'hich  would  be  necessary  if  a  General  Election  had 
to  be  held,  and  he  offered,  on  condition  that  the  Bill  went  through 
it  once,  to  consent  to  a  General  Election  afterwards  if  any  still 
vanted  it.  This  discussion  ended  in  a  Government  victory  in 
;he  Folketing,  which  accepted  the  plebiscite  compromise  by  a 
mte  of  62  Radicals  and  Socialists  against  44  Conservatives  and 
I  Left.  By  the  same  majority  the  Government  carried  the  Sale 
Bill.  It  now  depended  only  on  the  Landsting  whether  the  com- 
j  promise  and  the  Sale  Bill  should  go  through  or  not.  Immedi- 
itely  after  the  Folketing  vote  the  Landsting  Conservatives  and 
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Left  held  meetings,  and  both  agreed  to  support  a  resolution 
identical  with  M.  Christensen’s  suggestion  to  the  Folketing 
demanding  either  jx)stponement  of  sale  till  the  end  of  the  war 
or  immediate  dissolution  and  a  General  Election.  This  inter- 
party  agreement  doomed  the  Cabinet’s  proposals. 

At  this  stage  King  Christian  intervened  with  a  plan  of  settle¬ 
ment.  While  the  Landsting,  sitting  in  commission,  was  engaged 
on  the  compromise  amendment  and  the  Bill,  M.  Zable  announced 
to  the  party  leaders  that  the  King  had  expressed  his  anxiety  at 
the  prospect  of  a  General  Election,  and  had  suggested  an  inquin 
among  the  party  leaders  as  to  whether  an  election  could  be 
avoided  by  the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet  with  representatives 
of  all  four  parties.  M.  Zahle  made  it  a  condition  of  negotiation 
that  the  Landsting  should  not  reject  the  sale.  The  new  com¬ 
promise  plan  was  ostensibly  accepted  by  all  parties,  but  it  was 
not  welcomed.  The  Eadicals  and  Socialists  feared  that  a  mixed 
Cabinet  would  provide  the  Opposition  with  leverage  for  shaking 
Dr.  Scavenius’  neutralist  policy,  and  the  Conservatives  and  Left 
had  committed  themselves  to  a  General  Election.  The  Con¬ 
servative  Press  sharply  criticised  the  King  for  interfering  and 
M.  Zahle  for  dragging  in  the  King  on  his  own  side.  The  King’s 
intervention,  said  the  critics,  was  not  really  mediatory  or  aimed 
at  compromise,  as  it  started  by  adopting  the  Government  partie'’ 
contention  that  a  General  Election  must  be  avoided  on  grounds 
of  national  security  and  neutrality.  During  the  negotiations 
which  followed.  King  Christian  received  the  leaders  of  all  parties 
at  fhe  Amalienborg  Palace  and  made  a  speech  emphasising  the 
dangers  to  neutrality  of  a  General  Election.  For  two  years,  he 
said,  Denmark  had  succeeded  in  keeping  out  of  the  war,  but 
‘^uncertainty  in  conditions  exists  for  us  to-day  as  it  existed  two 
years  ago,”  and  an  agreement  between  parties  to  drop  their 
quarrels  and  constitute  an  inter-party  Cabinet  would  be  “the 
finest  page  in  Denmark’s  modern  history.”  This  speech  was 
taken  by  the  Radicals  and  Socialists  as  confirmation  of  their 
doctrine  (held  also  by  the  Conservatives  before  the  present  crisis) 
that  a  General  Election  would  threaten  to  drag  Denmark  into 
the  war.  The  result  was  that  the  negotiations  for  the  Coalition 
Cabinet  were  begun  under  conditions  of  tension  and  excitement 
almost  as  great  as  if  the  immediate  issue  were  a  decision  for  war 
or  peace. 

The  sale  question  during  these  negotiations  continued  to  fall 
into  the  background,  but  it  still  played  a  role.  The  Government 
parties  demanded  that  in  exchange  for  the  concession  of  taking 
Opposition  leaders  into  the  Cabinet  the  Sale  Bill  should  be  let 
through  the  Landsting  at  once.  More  important  were  the 
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demands  that  the  Cabinet  should  be  supplemented  rather  than 
reconstructed,  so  that  its  present  essentially  neutralist  colouring 
should  be  kept  to,  and  that  M.  Zahle,  Dr.  Brandes,  and  Dr. 
Scavenius  should  stay  in  office.  In  particular,  the  Radicals 
desired  to  keep  Dr.  Scavenius  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  Opposition  at  first  demanded  that  the  sale  should  be  post¬ 
poned  ;  later  they  suggested  that  in  this  matter  the  new  Cabinet 
should  have  a  free  hand.  This  the  Radicals  refused.  The  Left 
and  Conservatives  asked  for  the  sacrifice  of  M.  Brandes,  whose 
policy  in  the  secret  negotiations  and  the  denial  provoked  the 
greatest  bitterness,  and  also  demanded  that  the  “Defence- 
^hhilist”  Minister  for  Defence  should  be  replaced  by  a  politician 
with  positive  defence  plans.  More  important  than  these  personal 
questions  was  the  struggle  as  to  which  influence  should  be 
numerically  dominant  in  the  Cabinet.  The  Left  suggested  a 
Cabinet  of  thirteen,  composed  according  to  party  strength  in  both 
Chambers.  The  figures  are  :  Left,  69 ;  Radicals,  38 ;  Con¬ 
servatives,  37 ;  Social  Democrats,  36.  In  a  Cabinet  based  on 
these  proportions  the  Left  would  have  had  three  Ministers  and 
each  of  the  other  parties  two,  this  involving  an  Opposition 
majority  of  one  over  the  Zahle  party  and — as  the  Government 
parties  suspected — over  M.  Zahle’s  all-dominating  neutralism. 

I  The  Government  parties  rejected  the  proposal  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  equivalent  to  putting  M.  Zahle  out  of  office,  and 
declared  that  rule  by  party  majority  of  the  Folketing,  and  not  rule 
by  a  party  majority  in  both  Houses  taken  together,  is  the  essence 
of  Danish  Constitutionalism.  The  counter-proposal  was  a  Cabinet 
composed  of  three  members  from  each  party,  with  a  thirteenth, 
who  should  be  M.  Zahle  as  Premier  or  Dr.  Scavenius  as  Premier 
and  Foreign  Minister.  Such  a  Cabinet  would  ensure  continuity 
of  the  present  foreign  policy.  At  a  later  stage  the  Left  accepted 
the  proposal  of  a  Cabinet  with  three  members  from  each  party 
on  the  condition  that  the  King  should  nominate  as  thirteenth 
and  Premier  a  politician  who  had  not  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
;he  present  struggle.  As  Premier  was  suggested  Count  Frijs  or 
'd.  Huge.  All  parties  would  pledge  themselves  to  adhere  to 
il.  Zahle’s  neutralist  policy.  This  suggestion  aimed  at  the 
'earest  thing  possible  to  a  Cabinet  not  dominated  by  either 
roup;  but  the  Radicals  and  Socialists  held  to  their  demand  for 
'.majority  in  the  Cabinet  on  the  principles  of  “Folketing  Parlia¬ 
mentarism,”  and  on  August  23rd  the  negotiations  were  broken 
ff.  On  the  24th  the  Landsting,  sitting  in  commission,  by  a 
majority  of  39  Conservatives  and  Left  against  7  Radicals  and 
mncialists,  voted  for  the  Christensen  resolution  that  either  the 
ile  should  be  postponed  or  a  General  Election  held,  and  next 
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day  the  Landsting  confirmed  the  commission  decision  by  42  votes 
against  8. 

This  defeat  compelled  M.  Zahle  to  redeem  his  promise  that 
a  failure  to  push  through  the  sale  would  result  in  a  General  Elec¬ 
tion  und^r  the  Constitution  of  1915.  But  hardly  had  the  parties 
resolved  to  face  the  risks  of  an  Election  before  they  repented  of 
their  boldness;  more  plans  of  compromise  were  proposed  and 
rejected ;  and  finally  a  makeshift  compromise,  which  is  partly  a 
Zahle  victory  and  partly  a  Zahle  defeat,  wms  reached.  M.  Zahle 
has  taken  into  his  Cabinet,  without  portfolios,  M.  Christensen, 
the  Socialist  Folketing  representative ;  M.  Stauning,  the  first 
Danish  Socialist  Minister;  and  M.  Rottboll,  a  Conservative  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Landsting  and  a  landed  proprietor.  M.  Zahle,  how¬ 
ever,  has  failed  to  get  the  sale  approved  in  advance.  The  sale 
will  be  submitted  to  a  Commission  representing  both  houses  of 
the  Riksdag ;  and  only  if  the  Commission  approves  will  the  issue 
be  submitted  to  a  plebiscite  under  the  law  of  1915.  This  com¬ 
promise  is  being  sharply  assailed  from  different  party  standpoints; 
and  though  it  may  postpone  the  Election  for  the  six  weeks  which 
are  given  to  the  Commission  for  a  decision,  few  believe  that  it 
will  postpone  it  after  that.  While  the  negotiations  were  under 
way,  the  neutrality  question  was  to  some  extent  kept  in  the 
background — the  peril  to  neutrality  was  then  supposed  to 
come  mainly  from  undefined  tendencies  and  agitations  which 
might  show  themselves  during  an  election ;  but  at  present 
partisans  are  making  use  of  the  neutrality  cry  in  a  different  way. 
The  whole  Radical  and  Socialist  Press  proclaims  that  the  main 
motive  in  the  assault  on  M.  Zahle  was  “Activism.”  The  Bourse 
panic,  which  took  place  on  the  day  after  the  first  breakdown  of 
negotiations,  shows  that  this  view  has  gained  ground  in  circles 
outside  party.  The  most  categorical  statement  to  this  effect 
from  a  responsible  quarter  was  made  during  the  debate  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  Landsting  vote.  The  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  M.  Ove  Rode,  explained  that  the  Government’s  reason 
for  insisting  on  a  majority  in  the  proposed  Coalition  Cabinet  was 
that  the  Opposition  attack  was  directed  mainly  against  Dr. 
Scavenius’  foreign  policy.  He  added  that  the  opposition  to  the 
sale  wms  influenced  by  antagonism  to  neutrality,  and  if  the 
Cabinet’s  foreign  policy  was  defeated  foreigners  would  draw  their 
owm  conclusions.  In  the  Polketing,  during  the  debate  on  the 
measure  putting  the  Constitution  in  force,  the  Socialist  leader, 
M.  Borgbjerg,  made  a  similar  declaration.  He  declared  that  he 
accused  no  party  of  consciously  aiming  at  abandoning  the 
neutrality  policy,  but  added  :  “That  there  are  circles  in  the 
country  w'hich  disapprove  of  our  policy  of  neutrality  is  a  known 
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fact.  One  proof  is  the  Chauvinist  Press.  Why  do  not  the  lead- 
in"  (Opposition)  politicians  dissociate  themselves  from  that?” 
Here  again  there  is  a  close  parallel  with  the  conditions  of 
Swedish  Activism.  At  first  sight  the  chance  of  Denmark  inter¬ 
vening  against  Germany  seems  much  smaller  than  the  chance 
of  Sweden  intervening  on  Germany’s  side.  Denmark’s 
Activists  are  few,  the  party  to  which  they  belong  is  out  of 
office,  and  they  have  never  boldly  come  forward  with  a  pro- 
fframme  as  the  Swedish  Activists  have  done.  Against  this  con¬ 
sideration  stands  the  fact  that  in  Sw’eden  the  Germanophile 
Right  is  balanced  by  Liberal  and  Social  Democratic  parties 
which  entirely  sympathise  with  the  Entente,  whereas  in  Den¬ 
mark  there  exists  no  Germanophile  party,  so  that  nothing  except 
a  policy  of  passive  neutrality  stands  in  the  way  of  the  “Activists.” 

This  circumstance  explains  why  the  Zahle  Cabinet,  and  all 
ultra-neutralists  in  and  outside  the  Government  parties,  proclaim 
that  a  General  Election  under  the  new  Constitution  would  be  a 
dangerous  experiment  which  would  put  neutrality  to  a  severe  test. 
Confirmation  of  the  Government’s  fears  is  supplied  by  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  German  Press.  During  the  whole  of  this  year  the 
German  newspapers,  which  follow  most  closely  Danish  affairs, 
have  treated  the  Left’s  demand  for  an  election  as  reckless 
incendiarism  wuth  no  conscious  aim  except  the  setting  of  M. 
Christensen  in  power,  but  with  the  unconscious  tendency  of  spoil¬ 
ing  the  good  relations  which  have  existed  between  Germany  and 
Denmark  under  the  Zahle  rigime.  Last  autumn,  when  the 
Conservative  and  Left  newspapers  were  attacking  M.  Zahle  on 
the  score  of  “pro-Germanism,”  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  predicted 
that  in  history  the  Zahle  Cabinet  would  have  “the  glory  of 
having  in  the  most  difficult  time  shown  good  neighbourliness  to 
Denmark’s  chief  neighbour,  Germany.”  This  judgment  was 
followed  by  attacks  on  M.  Christensen  as  a  gambler  and  adven- 
tirer,  which  read  very  like  the  attacks  published  during  the  pre- 
-nt  crisis  in  the  Copenhagen  Kadical  and  Socialist  Press, 
luring  the  past  month  the  German  newspaper  attitude  has  been 
le  same.  Enmity  against  the  Danish  Opposition  has  coincided 
L'litly  with  enmity  against  the  United  States ;  the  Zahle  Cabinet 
:  ts  support  for  its  plea  that  it  sold  the  islands  under  American 
mpulsion,  if  not  threat,  and  the  Washington  Government  is 
:^ailed  for  arrogance  towards  one  of  the  weakest  of  European 
ttes.  The  threatened  election  is  depicted  as  a  formal  struggle 
-  and  against  neutrality.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  says  that  : 
he  centre  of  gravity  (of  the  crisis)  lies  in  the  demand  for  the 
mtenance  of  the  policy  of  strict  neutrality  which  Denmark’s 
•veriiment  has  so  far  pursued.  The  question  of  the  sale  of  the 
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West  Indies  Islands  is  only  an  outward  motive  which  has 
brought  new  life  into  tendencies  which  already  existed.  The 
matter  of  principle  at  stake  is  Denmark’s  future  policy  towards 
the  belligerent  Powers.”  This  is  an  indirect  way  of  saying: 
Will  M.  Zable  and  Dr.  Scavenius  stay  in  powder  with  their  old 
policy  of  absolute,  unqualified  neutrality,  or  will  the  Opposition 
perhaps  the  Left  alone,  with  M.  Christensen  as  leader,  come  to 
power  with  the  aim  of  intervening  against  Germany  whenever 
military  conditions  are  favourable?  In  reality  the  issue  is  not 
so  sharply  defined  as  that,  as  the  Eight  Party,  the  most  anti- 
German  in  sentiment,  is  far  removed  from  having  an  interven¬ 
tion  policy,  and  the  Left  is  still  further  removed.  Denmark  no 
more  than  any  other  small  Power  would  take  sides  in  the  struggle 
for  sentimental  reasons,  and  the  only  practical  question  which 
she  could  hope  to  solve  by  intervention  is  Schleswig-Holstein.  I 
The  Eight  Party  has  never  recognised  the  loss  of  this  province,  I 
but  the  Left’s  record  is  different.  M.  Christensen  has  formally  I 
committed  himself  to  renunciation  of  all  hope  of  recovery.  This  ' 
w’as  four  years  ago,  in  connection  with  the  Eubin  affair.  In 
May,  1911,  the  Danish  departmental  director,  Eubin,  declared 
in  the  Preussische  Jahrhiicher  that,  in  spite  of  sympathy  with 
the  Danes  of  North  Schleswig,  Denmark,  for  the  sake  of  her 
relations  to  Germany,  must  formally  and  finally  renounce  all 
hope  of  recovery.  This  statement  provoked  a  Eight  protest.  In 
the  following  February  Count  Ahlefeldt-Laurvig,  then  Foreign 
Minister,  declared  that  he  accepted  M.  Eubin ’s  statement  of 
policy,  and  justified  his  acceptance  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
have  a  reassuring  effect  in  Germany.  (In  the  same  speech  Count 
Ahlefeldt-Laurvig  said  that  Denmark  was  absolutely  neutral  and 
would  enter  into  no  alliances.)  M.  Christensen  thereupon  pro¬ 
posed  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Cabinet,  which  the  Eiksdag 
passed.  This  incident  is  recalled  by  the  German  Press  as  proof 
that  M.  Christensen  in  his  present  electoral  campaign  has  no 
good  reason  for  allying  himself  with  the  Eight,  which  has  always 
been  anti-German  and  has  never  accepted  the  result  of  the  war 
of  1864. 

During  the  present  controversy  some  Eadical  and  Socialio! 
journals  have  not  hesitated  to  proclaim  that  Denmark  would  noi 
take  back  North  Schleswig  if  she  got  it  as  a  gift.  In  fact,  tht 
question  has  not  been  very  alive.  Last  November  in  PrussKu 
Schleswig  rumours  were  afloat  that  the  recession  of  the  Danisl! 
speaking  part  had  been  decided  on  “as  an  act  of  policy  by  tlv 
Entente,  or  as  a  measure  of  conciliation  by  Germany,  or  as  a 
reward  for  neutrality.”  These  rumours  were  apparently  lake 
seriously  by  the  Schleswig  Danes,  for  the  Ober-Prasider j 
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(formerly  Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior),  von  Moltke,  issued 
a  denial.  “If  those  who  spread  this  rumour,”  the  report  ran, 
“speculate  on  our  foes’  victory  it  is  sufficient  to  point  to  the 
militarv  situation ;  and  as  for  the  Imperial  Government’s  rela¬ 
tions  to  Denmark,  it  would  be  undervaluing  the  Danish  Govern¬ 
ment’s  sense  and  political  wisdom  to  imagine  that  in  its  efforts 
for  strict  neutrality  it  is  influenced  by  hope  of  foreign  reward.” 
The  German  Legation  here,  and  the  inspired  German  Press, 
naturally  let  pass  no  chance  of  teaching  M.  Zahle  what  true 
neutrality  is,  and  they  apply  an  even  severer  test  than  is  applied 
by  M.  Zahle  himself.  Apparently,  as  preparation  for  the  General 
Election,  the  official  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  complains 
that  M.  Zahle  has  not  gone  far  enough  in  repression  of  anti- 
German  demonstrations.  “The  Danish  Press  has  in  the  last 
time  adopted  an  attitude  which  cannot  be  let  pass  without  notice. 
Under  the  mask  of  neutrality  there  is  a  system  of  incitement 
which  far  exceeds  the  bounds  of  the  permissible.”  A  later 
passage  in  this  German  article  implies  that  as  Denmark  is  a 
democracy  the  country  is  responsible  for  the  Press,  and  equally 
the  Cabinet  is  responsible  for  the  country.  Characteristic  of  the 
Danish  governmental  parties’  dread  of  irritating  Germany  is  the 
fact  that  the  Radical  Politiken  and  several  Socialist  new'spapers 
(also  governmental  in  the  present  party  grouping)  sharply  con¬ 
demn  and  repudiate  the  anti-German  organs  of  which  the  Nord¬ 
deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  complains.  The  conclusion  is  that 
official  Germany  and  official  Denmark  both  fear  that  an  election 
would  be  dominated  by  an  anti-German  intervention  outcry. 

This,  of  course,  would  not  be  so;  the  immediate  question  would 
be  merely  whether  the  ix)licy  of  unconditional  neutrality  would 
be  supported  or  whether  a  Cabinet,  also  neutralist  by  programme 
but  more  susceptible  to  intervention  interests,  would  come  to 
power.  The  neutralists  are  afraid,  not  of  anything  a  Cabinet 
iormed  from  the  present  Opposition  would  do  immediately  after 
i  took  office,  but  of  what  it  might  do  if  the  military  expecta- 
ions  of  the  Powers  now  fighting  Germany  are  realised.  The 
(uestion  is  :  Could  Denmark  at  any  date,  however  remote  and 
under  any  conceivable  circumstances,  voluntarily  go  into  the  war 
•n  the  Entente  side?  Anyone  who  studies  Danish  sentiment  as 
iiis  now  would  answ'er  “No.”  But,  having  so  concluded,  he 
"Ould  have  to  seek  some  explanation  of  the  nervousness  created 
the  crisis,  of  the  pleas  of  the  Cabinet  and  of  the  King  for 
e  avoidance  of  an  election,  of  the  Bourse  panic,  and  of  the 
iclarations  of  the  Government  parties  that  the  Opposition’s 
;dicy  threatens  national  peace'  and  independence.  The  ex- 
.iiiation  is  the  Neutralists’  dread  that  popular  sentiment 
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may  undergo  a  change  corresponding  to  military  changes 
unfavourable  to  Germany  in  the  course  of  the  war.  Danish 
neutralism  is  not,  as  it  looks  at  first  sight,  a  religion  based 
on  Pacifism.  It  is  a  practical  doctrine  based  originally 
on  the  country’s  dangerous  proximity  to  Germany,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  doubts  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  war  and  by  fear 
that,  w'hatever  the  outcome  of  the  war,  Denmark,  owing  to  her 
exceptional  military-geographical  position,  would  suffer  so  badly 
from  participation  that  she  could  not  be  compensated  by  ultimate 
gains,  however  great.  As  the  Entente’s  prospects  have 
brightened,  the  absolute  Neutralists  have  seen  an  increase  in  the 
number  and  boldness  of  the  group,  still  very  small,  which  holds 
that  Denmark  ought  to  do  her  share  of  work  and  gain  her  share 
of  reward  in  the  final  settlement ;  and  they  ask  themselves  with 
fear.  What  will  happen  in  the  future?  What  will  be  the  effect 
on  national  sentiment  of  a  complete  German  collapse?  They 
answer  that  Activist  or  Interventionist  sentiment  would  grow, 
and  that  it  might  become  too  strong  for  any  Cabinet.  The  dread 
of  the  Eadicals  and  Socialists  is  natural  enough,  for  both  parties 
are  pledged  to  reject  intervention  even  in  the  most  comfort 
able,  riskless,  and  profitable  circumstances.  A  Right  politician 
assures  me  that  the  Cabinet’s  policy  towards  armaments  has 
been  governed  by  such  fears ;  M.  Zahle’s  anti-armament  policy, 
that  means,  should  not  be  ascribed  to  indifference  about  national 
defence,  but  to  fear  that  the  better  Denmark  is  armed  the 
stronger  would  be  the  temptation  to  make  use  of  armaments  b\ 
intervention.  The  “Activists”  do  not  exaggerate  the  militan 
importance  of  intervention,  but  they  realise  the  value  of  even  a 
small  army  like  Denmark’s  with  an  entirely  new  front  to  operate 
on,  and  the  still  greater  value  of  Danish  territory  as  a  base  and  of 
the  Danish  islands  as  keys  to  the  Baltic.  The  election — if  it  come- 
off — will  not  clear  up  the  question  how  far  the  Activists  are  to  get 
their  way  ;  but  it  will  be  worth  watching  closely,  because  apopulat 
vote  against  the  present  Cabinet  would  mean  at  least  a  reactior 
against  unqualified  neutralism,  which  might  in  the  future  beai 
positive  fruit. 

Robert  Crozier  Long. 
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In  this  year  of  the  world  war,  when  the  United  States  is  the  only 
Great  Power  at  peace,  Congress  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
has  determined  to  devote  51  per  cent,  of  the  national  revenue  to 
the  Navy  and  Army.  The  sum  voted  for  the  former  is 
163,000,000,  while  £‘53,500,000  is  allotted  to  the  latter,  con¬ 
siderable  sums  being  also  set  aside  for  coast  fortifications  and 
other  defensive  services.  Owing  to  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
European  struggle  on  American  industries,  most  of  which  w'ere 
never  so  prosperous  before,  the  people  of  the  United  States  can 
well  afford  to  spend  at  ^his  rate.  But,  that  consideration  apart, 
it  must  appear  remarkrble  that,  at  such  a  moment,  when  many 
statesmen  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  been  indulging  in  the 
hope  that  the  present  struggle  would  lead  to  a  reduction  of 
armaments.  Congress  should  have  increased  the  naval  and  mili¬ 
tary  expenditure  of  the  United  States  in  a  manner  so  sensational, 
more  than  doubling  the  amounts  to  be  expended  on  the  armed 
services  as  compared  with  last  year,  which  represented  the  high- 
water  mark  in  American  history. 

We  have  to  deal  not  with  possibilities,  but  with  facts.  Con¬ 
gress,  acting  under  the  pressure  of  a  strongly  marked  public 
opinion,  passed,  before  adjourning  on  the  eve  of  the  Presidential 
Election,  a  series  of  measui^es  which  would  have  attracted  wide¬ 
spread  attention  in  Europe  in  other  circumstances.  The  army 
is  to  be  strengthened,  and  provision  has  been  made  for  adding 
greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  Navy,  for  increasing  the  number 
of  officers  and  men,  developing  the  air  service,  creating  State 
establishments  for  making  shells  and  armour,  expanding  the 
merchant  marine,  arming  merchant  auxiliaries,  mobilising 
American  industries  so  as  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  demands 
of  war,  and — perhaps  the  most  important  measure — setting  up 
a  General  Staff  for  the  American  Navy.  This  co-ordinated  pro¬ 
gramme  has  been  adopted  by  the  Democratic  Party  as  its  last 
official  act  before  submitting  its  record  to  the  electors.  That  fact 
m  itself  indicates  the  view  which  the  party  managers  have 
reached  as  to  the  movement  of  opinion  throughout  the  United 
States  since  hostilities  opened  in  Europe.  Americans,  congratu¬ 
lating  themselves  on  being  outside  the  arena,  have  been 
frightened.  “Preparedness”  is  the  main  issue  on  which  the 
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Presidential  Election  is  being  fought ;  preparedness— naval 
military,  industrial,  and  commercial,  but,  above  all,  preparedness 
for  defence. 

The  Naval  Appropriation  Act  is  a  gilded  pill.  It  contains 
proposals  for  naval  expansion  far  more  ambitious  and  sensational 
than  any  adopted  even  by  Germany  in  the  past,  but  a  remark¬ 
able  clause  has  been  inserted  which  is  apparently  intended  to 
soothe  pacifist  sentiment.  The  same  measure  as  plans  to  raise 
the  United  States  to  the  position  of  the  second  greatest  naval 
Power  in  the  world  makes  provision  in  an  elaborately  worded 
clause  for  a  world’s  congress  to  discuss  the  abolition  of  war 

“It  is  hereby  declared  the  policy  of  U.S.  to  adjust  and  settle  its  inter¬ 
national  disputes  through  mediation  or  arbitration,  that  war  may  be  honour¬ 
ably  avoided.  It  looks  with  apprehension  and  disfavour  upon  a  general 
increase  of  armament  throughout  the  world,  but  realises  that  no  single  nation 
can  disarm,  and  that  without  a  common  agreement  upon  the  subject  every 
considerable  Power  must  maintain  relative  standing  in  military  strength. 
In  view  of  the  premises,  the  President  is  authorised  and  requested  to  invite, 
at  an  appropriate  time,  not  later  than  close  of  v  r  in  Europe,  all  the  great 
Governments  of  the  world  to  send  representatives  o  a  conference  which  shall 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  formulating  a  plan  for  a  court  of  arbitration 
or  other  tribunal,  to  which  disputed  questions  between  nations  shall  be 
referred  for  adjudication  and  peaceful  settlement,  and  to  consider  questions 
of  disarmament  and  submit  their  recommendation  to  their  respective  Govern, 
ments  for  approval.  The  President  is  authorised  to  appoint  nine  citizens, 
who  in  his  judgment  shall  be  qualified  for  the  mission  by  eminence  m  the 
law  and  by  devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace,  to  be  representatives  of  U.S. 
in  such  a  conference.  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  appropriated. 

“If  at  any  time  before  construction  authorised  by  this  Act  shall  have  been 
contracted  for  there  shall  have  been  established,  with  co-operation  of  U.S. 
of  America,  an  international  tribunal  or  tribunals  competent  to  secure 
peaceful  determinations  of  all  international  disputes,  and  which  shall  render 
unnecessary  maintenance  of  competitive  armaments,  then  and  in  that  case 
such  naval  expenditures  as  may  be  inconsistent  with  engagements  made  in 
establishment  of  such  tribunal  or  tribunals  may  be  suspended  when  so 
ordered  by  President  of  United  States.” 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Democratic  programme  has  been  niceiy 
adjusted  to  suit  the  tastes  of  electors  of  all  schools.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  militarist  section  has  the  assurance  that  the  I^avy  and 
Army  are  to  be  immediately  increased  and  steps  taken  to  organise 
the  fighting  forces  so  that  they  may  be  in  a  position,  as  the 
Democrats  urge,  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  other,  those  who  hate  war  and  dislike  warlike  preparations 
are  invited  to  fix  their  attention  on  the  clause  dealing  with 
arbitration  and  disarmament.  In  the  meantime,  while  the  war 
continues  its  devastating  progress,  the  ordinary  citizen  is  advised 
to  note  that,  though  the  United  States  has  no  aggressive  designs, 
the  naval  and  military  departments  are  busying  themselves  in 
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exercising,  with  all  speed,  the  authority  which  Congress  has 
conferred  upon  them.  The  new  naval  and  military  programmes 
are  being  carried  into  effect  without  delay. 

In  a  former  article  in  The  Fortnightly  Keview^  attention 
was  called  to  the  proposal  to  adopt  a  five-year  building  programme 
for  the  Navy,  estimated  to  require  an  exj)enditure  of  iT00,000,000. 
The  subsequent  development  of  events  is  not  a  little  remarkable. 
The  Naval  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  treated 
that  shipbuilding  programme,  put  forward  by  the  General  Navy 
Board,  of  which  Admiral  Dewey  is  President,  with  scant  respect ; 
it  was  denounced  by  leading  Democrats  as  extravagant,  wild  and 
reckless,  and  as  involving  “criminal  waste.”  Those  members 
who  opposed  the  measure  have  since  declared  that  they  under¬ 
stood  that  they  enjoyed  the  support  of  the  Administration,  from 
President  Wilson  downwards,  in  the  action  which  they  took. 

A  compromise  between  the  extremists  was  reached,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  the  House  of  Representatives  adopted  a  comparatively 
modest  scheme.  Proposals  far  exceeding  what  many  of  the  party 
thought  desirable,  but  falling  short  of  what  the  “  Big  Stick  ” 
Republicans  demanded,  were  adopted.  The  scheme  was  after¬ 
wards  examined  by  the  Senate.  In  the  meantime,  the  Battle  of 
Jutland  had  been  fought.  The  unfortunate  failure  of  the  British 
Admiralty  to  make  clear  the  issue  of  the  engagement  and  the 
promptness  with  w'hich  the  Germans  circulated  throughout  the 
world  their  gross  misinterpretations  unsettled  public  opinion  in 
the  United  States.  Whether  the  Senate  concluded  that  the 
British  Fleet,  hitherto  the  defender  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  was 
less  efficient  than  had  been  thought ;  whether  it  was  decided  that 
the  German  Navy  offered  a  greater  menace  to  the  world’s  peace 
than  its  history  and  development  had  previously  suggested ;  or 
whether  the  destruction  of  so  many  vessels  in  both  Fleets  led  to 
the  anticipation  that  before  the  war  was  over  the  two  greatest 
navies  would  be  greatly  reduced  in  strength,  offering  to  the  United 
States  the  opportunity  of  seizing  the  trident — must  remain  matters 
of  conjecture.  In  any  event,  the  action  of  the  Senate  was  sensa¬ 
tional.  It  w’as  all  the  more  remarkable  because  it  was  taken 
with  the  approval  of  the  President  and  the  support  of  the  whole 
Democratic  Administration,  swmrn  to  economy  on  armaments. 
The  Senate,  in  effect,  tore  to  pieces  and  threw  aside  the  proposals 
Df  the  House  of  Representatives  and  devoted  itself  to  the  dis- 
mssion  of  the  five-year  programme  which  the  Lower  House  had 
■ejected  with  indignation.  It  was  eventually  determined  to 
idopt  those  proposals ;  but,  instead  of  spreading  the  construction 
over  a  period  of  five  years,  as  was  intended  by  Admiral  Dewey 

(1)  "  America’s  Bid  for  Sea  Power,”  Fortnightly  Rev'IEw,  June  14th,  1916. 
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and  his  colleagues,  it  was  agreed  by  a  large  majority  to  make  it 
a  three-year  programme — 1916-1919.  The  effect  of  the  decision 
of  the  Senate,  to  which  the  House  of  Representatives  eventually 
agreed,  is  revealed  in  the  following  statement  : — 


Rival  Proposals. 


Battleships  ... 

House. 

0 

Senate. 

1st  yr. 

4 

3yrs 

10 

Battle  cruisers 

5 

4 

6 

Scout  cruisers  . 

4 

4 

10 

Deetroyers . 

10 

20 

50 

Fleet  submarines 

3 

0 

9 

Coast  submarines  ... 

47 

30 

58 

Submarine  (Neff  system) 

0 

0 

1 

Fuel  ships . 

1 

1 

3 

Ammunition  ships 

1 

1 

2 

Hospital  ships 

1 

1 

1 

Repair  ships  . 

0 

0 

1 

Transports  . 

0 

0 

1 

Destroyer  tenders . 

0 

0 

2 

Submarine  tenders 

0 

0 

1 

Gunboats  . 

0 

1 

2 

Total 

72 

66 

157 

During  the  course  of  the  world-wide  naval  competition  which  | 
preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  no  country,  not  except¬ 
ing  Germany,  ever  put  in  hand  so  vast  a  programme  of  ship  con¬ 
struction.  If  the  British  and  German  Navies  suffer  no  further 
casualties  at  sea,  the  United  States,  it  is  asserted  on  official 
authority,  will  rank  as  the  second  greatest  naval  Power  of  the 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  if  another  naval  battle  occur  in  the 
North  Sea,  resulting  in  heavy  losses,  it  is  calculated  that  the 
American  Fleet  will  be  without  a  rival. 

The  General  Navy  Board  has  prepared  an  estimate  of  the 
vessels  of  the  existing  American  Fleet  which  will  remain  ser¬ 
viceable  in  1921.  That  year  was  selected  as  the  basis  of  calcu¬ 
lation  when  the  Board  urged  its  five-year  programme  on  Con¬ 
gress.  The  five-year  programme  has  become  a  three-year  pro¬ 
gramme  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  proposed  that  the  last  of  the  ship?^ 
shall  be  completed  tw’o  years  earlier  than  the  General  Boarcj 
anticipated.  But  making  allowance  for  delays  that  may  occm 
in  construction,  and  leaving  out  of  account  any  additional  ship- 
which  may  be  put  in  hand,  we  reach  the  following  computatior 
of  the  strength  of  the  American  Navy  when  the  present  pro 
gramme  has  been  completed  : — 
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Dreadnoughts,  first  line 

27 

Supply  ships 

4 

Pre-Dreadnoughts,  second  line 

13 

Transports  . 

5 

Pre-Dreadnoughts,  third  line... 

9 

Hospital  ships 

2 

Battle  cruisers  . 

6 

Mine  ships 

3 

Armoured  cruiscr.s 

10 

Destroyers  tenders 

2 

Scouts  . 

31 

Submarine  tenders 

2 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers 

1U8 

Ammunition  ships 

2 

Fleets  submarine  . 

12 

Harbour  defence  monitors 

0 

Coast  submarines  . 

130 

Harbour  defence  battleships  ... 

8 

Fuel  ships,  coal  ... 

10 

Gunboats  ... 

24 

Fuel  ships,  oil . 

6 

River  gunboats  ... 

•2 

Repair  ships  . 

3 

This  great  assembly  of  men-of-war,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
General  Board,  will  constitute  “a  well-balanced  Fleet  ...  in 
which  the  ships  of  the  several  types  will  exist  in  the  proportions 
suited  to  the  geographic  and  strategic  situation  of  the  United 
States.”  Whether  there  will  be  a  fleet  in  1921  under  any  other 
flag  as  large  as  that  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  is  a  matter  which 
rests  on  the  lap  of  the  gods.  Official  spokesmen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  are  for  the  present  content  to  claim  that  the 
.\raerican  Fleet  will  be  second  only  in  strength  to  that  of  Great 
Britain. 

It  was  calculated  by  the  General  Board,  when  it  put  forward 
its  programme,  that  an  expenditure  of  ^100,000,000  would  be 
necessary  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Congress  has  rejected  that 
estimate  as  inadequate.  The  cost  of  construction  has  advanced 
and  the  ships  are  to  be  the  largest,  swiftest,  and  most  powerful 
ever  designed.  In  the  opening  year  of  the  present  century  the 
battleship  Missouri  was  begun  for  the  American  Navy;  she  dis¬ 
placed  12,300  to'  5,  had  a  speed  of  18  knots,  mounted  four  12-inch 
guns  and  sixteen  6-inch  quick-firers,  and  cost  just  under 
£1,000,000.  She  was  about  the  same  size  as  other  ships  under 
construction  elsewhere  and  was  regarded  by  the  Americans  with 
pride.  Six  battleships  are  now  under  construction  or  have  just 
been  completed  which  displace  tw'o  and  a  half  times  the  amount 
of  water  displaced  by  the  Missouri  of  sixteen  years  ago,  and  each 
mounts  twelve  14-inch  guns  and  is  costing,  or  has  cost,  about 
£3,000,000.  These  are  larger  ships  than  any  in  the  British  or 
Oerman  Fleets.  It  is  now  proposed  by  the  Americans  to  advance 
i  stage  farther.  Although  official  details  are  still  w^anting,  it  is 
reported  that  each  of  the  battleships  about  to  be  laid  down  will 
!)e  of  about  40,000  tons,  will  cost  a  sum  approximating  to 
£4,000,000,  and  will  mount,  in  place  of  the  12-inch  gun,  a  new 
16-inch  weapon,  of  which  eight  will  be  carried.  Ordnance 
experts  have  decided  in  favour  of  the  larger  weapon  owing  to  its 
Hgger  shell  and  its  power  to  pierce  armour-plate  at  greater  range. 
The  14-inch  gun  is  regarded  as  adequate  up  to  fifteen  thousand 
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yards,  but  the  16-inch  gun  can  be  used  effectively  up  to  about 
seventeen  thousand  yards.  The  12-inch  American  gun  fires  a 
shell  of  850  Ih.,  the  weight  of  the  shell  of  the  14-inch  gun  is 
of  1,400  lb.,  and  the  16-inch  gun  fires  a  projectile  weighing 
2,100  lb.  In  displacement,  cost,  and  size  of  gim  the  American 
Navy  is  taking  the  lead,  and  it  is  also  in  advance  of  the  pre-war 
practice  of  European  navies  in  the  amount  of  armour  carried  by 
the  latest  ships.  The  battleships  of  the  early  years  of  this 
century  carried  belts  with  a  thickness  of  11  inches,  whereas  the 
latest  battleships  to  be  laid  down  have  14-inch  belts. 

The  same  determination  to  build  vessels  of  the  most  powerful 
type  is  revealed  in  the  design  of  the  battle  cruisers.  Hitherto 
no  vessel  of  this  type  has  been  constructed  for  the  American 
Fleet.  The  decision  to  build  such  swift  and  heavily  armed  ships 
has  led  to  the  determination  to  produce  an  improved  class.  The 
American  battle  cruisers  are  to  have  a  speed  of  35  knots  with 
engines  of  180,000  indicated  horse-power;  they  wall  be  about 
800  feet  long,  and  will  mount  eight  14-inch  guns  in  association 
with  a  number  of  quick-firers.  Congress  has  instructed  the  Navy 
Department  that  the  scout  cruisers  and  destroyers  must  have 
“the  highest  practicable  speed”  and  “the  greatest  desirable 
range  of  action  ”  ;  and,  while  no  details  are  given  of  submarines, 
it  is  known  that  they  are  to  embody  the  lessons  of  the  war. 

It  is  one  thing  to  authorise  the  building  of  what  amounts 
practically  to  a  new  navy ;  it  is  another  thing  to  get  the  work 
done,  particularly  at  a  moment  when  American  yards  have  in 
hand  merchant  shipbuilding  aggregating  1,250,000  tons.  It  is 
impossible  to  judge  the  rate  of  progress  which  will  be  attained 
in  carrying  out  this  programme.  But  the  majority  in  Congress 
was  evidently  conscious  that  the  proposals  might  be  regarded  as 
mere  “window  dressing”  in  view  of  the  Presidential  Election, 
so  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  been  charged  to  begin  “sixty- 
six  vessels  ...  as  soon  as  practicable,”  and  in  order  to  accelerate 
construction  a  special  clause  has  been  inserted  in  the  Naval 
Appropriation  Act  providing  for  extra  payment  for  rapid  delivery. 
It  is  probable  that,  in  spite  of  this  provision,  the  time  occupied 
in  construction  will  be  longer  than  anticipated,  because  ship¬ 
building  for  the  Navy  is  already  in  arrears — both  in  public  and 
in  private  yards.  Delay  will  be  accentuated  in  the  former  by  the 
new — and,  as  it  may  appear,  vote-catching — decision  that  “each 
and  every  employee  of  navy  yards,  gun  factories,  naval  stations, 
and  arsenals  of  U.S.  Government  shall  be  granted  thirty  days 
leave  each  year,  without  forfeiture  of  pay  during  leave,”  exclusive 
of  any  sick  leave  or  legal  holidays  to  which  he  is  entitled  under 
sxisting  law.  That  provision  will  add  to  the  cost  of  construction! 
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and  will  also  tend  to  retard  progress.  Though  tenders  are  to 
be  sent  in  immediately  for  the  sixty-six  ships  of  this  year’s  batch 
—including  eight  capital  ships  and  four  scouts — it  is  impossible 
to  see  how  they  can  be  laid  down  for  many  months.  The  two 
battleships  authorised  last  year  have  not  yet  been  commenced, 
and  the  battleship  last  to  be  completed — the  Pennsylvania — 
belongs  to  the  programme  of  1912.  On  the  one  hand,  all  the 
details  of  the  shipbuilding  scheme  are  embodied  in  an  Act  of 
Congress,  which  can  only  be  varied  by  an  amending  Act.  On  the 
other,  the  American  Navy  Law  embodies  proposals  which  would 
severely  tax  the  unrivalled  resources  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
the  whole  course  of  our  naval  history  w’e  have  never  set  ourselves 
to  carry  out  such  an  ambitious  plan  as  is  involved  in  the  Naval 
Appropriation  Act  of  the  Session  of  Congress  which  has  just 
closed.  It  represents,  in  this  era  of  Armageddon,  the  high-water 
mark  of  naval  activity,  completely  eclipsing  the  maximum  effort 
of  this  country  or  Germany  during  the  long  contest  in  which 
they  engaged  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  w'ar — the  tacens  helium, 
as  Lord  llosebery  once  described  it. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Americans  are  merely  building 
men-of-war  without  making  provision  for  manning  them.  The 
Navy  Imw — for  the  Appropriation  Act  has  that  character — seeks 
to  create  a  definite  standard  of  sea-going  strength.  It  is  based 
on  keeping  in  full  commission  “all  battleships  of  less  than  fifteen 
years  from  the  date  of  authorisation,  one-half  the  number  of 
cruisers,  all  serviceable  gunboats,  all  destroyers  and  submarines 
less  than  twelve  years  old  from  the  date  of  authorisation,  and  the 
necessary  number  of  auxiliaries  to  attend  the  fleet,’’  and  it  is 
proposed  to  keep  in  reserve  all  other  vessels.  In  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  manning  of  the  older  ships,  steps  are  being  taken 
to  expand  the  reserve  force  of  ofiicers  and  men,  organised  and 
trained  so  as  to  enable  them  to  take  up  their  duties  afloat  rapidly 
on  the  outbreak  of  war.  But  it  is  recognised  that  the  main 
dependence  must  rest  on  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy,  and 
action  is  being  taken  to  increase  the  number. 

In  1905  Congress  voted  978  midshipmen  and  37,000  enlisted 
men ;  the  Session  of  Congress  which  has  recently  closed  voted 
1,473  midshipmen  and  78,200  enlisted  men.  Whether  so  large 
a  personnel  can  be  obtained  without  further  raising  the  rates  of 
pay  is  open  to  some  doubt,  but  unquestionably  the  naval  service 
—owing  in  some  measure  to  the  new  scheme  of  promotion  to 
commissioned  rank  and  improved  conditions  afloat — is  far  more 
popular  than  it  was.  In  the  present  temper  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  there  wull  probably  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  necessary  quota  of  officers,  particularly  as,  in  spite  of  some 
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opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Navy,  a  new  system  of  promotion 
has  been  introduced. 

“The  present  Naval  Appropriation  Bill  provides  for  promotion  of  officers  of 
the  line  of  the  Navy  by  selection;  that  is,  only  the  best  fitted  shall  be  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  highest  grades.  At  the  present  time  promotion  in  the  line  of 
the  Navy  has  been  such  that  nearly  every  captain  in  the  Navy  has  reached 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral  and  shortly  thereafter  retired  on  three-quarters 
pay  of  that  rank  without  having  sufficient  time  to  become  experienced  in 
handling  a  squadron,,  division,  or  fleet.  In  consequence  of  this  short  service 
in  the  grade  of  rear-admiral  our  fleet  has  not  received  such  efficient  handling, 
drilling,  and  manoeuvring  as  it  would  receive  from  officers  more  experienced 
in  the  duties  of  that  grade. 

“The  present  Naval  Bill  therefore  provides  that  no  officer  shall  be  promoted 
to  the  grade  of  rear-admiral  unless  he  shall  have  at  least  eight  years  to 
serve  in  that  grade,  thereby  insuring  the  proper  drilling  and  handling  of  the 
fleet.  All  other  nations  of  the  world  select  their  officers  for  command  and 
flag  rank,  and  if  the  United  States  is  to  meet  a  foreign  foe,  its  fleet  should 
be  handled  by  the  best-trained  and  most  experienced  officers  the  Navy  can 
produce.  Promotion  by  selection  of  the  best  is  recognised  by  experts  as  one 
of  the  great  steps  in  advance  by  the  present  administration  for  the  greater 
efficiency  of  a  fighting  navy.”* 

Before  passing  to  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  revolu¬ 
tionary  feature  in  the  new  naval  policy  of  the  United  States,  a 
summarised  statement  must  be  given  of  other  clauses  of  the 
Naval  Appropriation  Act  if  an  adequate  conception  is  to  be 
obtained  of  the  scope  of  the  measure  ; — 

“Projectile  and  Armour  Plants. — The  Bill  provides  funds  for  a  projectile 
plant  (^£141, 102)  and  an  armour  plant  (£2,200,000). 

“  Batteries  for  IMerchant  Auxiliaries. — Another  new  item  of  importance 
is  the  provision  of  jG330,000  for  batteries  for  merchant  auxiliaries. 

“Aviation  and  Naval  Base. — The  Secretary  of  Navy  is  authorised  to 
purchase  232  acres  of  land  in  San  Diego  county.  Cal.,  for  aviation  purposes, 
provided  that  at  same  time  the  City  of  San  Diego  donates,  free  of  encum¬ 
brance,  a  parcel  of  500  acres  of  adjoining  tide  lands  of  Bay  of  San  Diego, 
without  cost  to  U.S.,  for  a  naval  base.  The  Naval  Flying  Corps  is  to  be 
composed  of  150  officers  and  350  enlisted  men.  The  Act  makes  provision  for 
an  expenditure  of  £784,000  on  aviation. 

“  Experimental  and  Research  Laroratory. — Funds  are  provided  for  labo¬ 
ratory  and  research  work  on  gun  erosion,  torpedo  motive  power,  gyroscope, 
submarine  guns,  protection  against  submarine,  etc.,  etc.,  for  benefit  of 
Government  service,  including  construction,  equipment  and  operation  of  a 
laboratory,  and  employment  of  scientific  civilian  as,sistants  (limit  of  cost  not 
to  exceed  £300,000),  £'250,000. 

“Naval  Reserve  Force. — There  is  established,  under  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  a  Naval  Reserve  Force,  to  consist  of  six  classes,  designated  as 
The  Fleet  Naval  Reserve;  Naval  Reserve;  Naval  Auxiliary  Reserve;  Naval 
Coast  Defence  Reserve;  Volunteer  Naval  Reserve,  and  the  Naval  Reserve 


(1)  Chairman  of  Naval  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (Mr. 
L.  P.  Padgett). 
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Flying  Corps.  A  Reserve  Marine  Corps,  to  be  a  constituent  part  of  Marine 
Corps  and  in  addition  to  authorised  strength  thereof,  is  established  under 
same  provision  in  all  respects  (except  as  may  be  necessary  to  adapt  provisions 
to  Marine  Corps)  as  those  providing  for  the  Naval  Reserve  Force.” 

Another  feature  of  American  naval  policy  also  deserves  atten¬ 
tion— the  increase  in  the  reserves  of  projectiles,  torpedoes,  mines, 
and  powder,  which  may  be  illustrated  graphically  : — 


RESERVE  OF  MUNITIONS. 


Shov'inii  the  percentage  of  total  orders  placed  during  each  administration  : 
Projectiles — 


McKinley-) 

Roosevelt  /*• 

51% 

Roosevelt 
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Taft  — 

22-4% 

03-9°/ 

Torpedoes — 

McKinley-)  ^ 
Roosevelt  ) 
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•9% 

9-4% 
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Mines — 

McKinley-l 

Roosevelt  1 

Roosevelt 

9-7% 

and  Taft  J 

Smokeless  Powder — 

90‘3% 

McKinlev-1 

Roosevelt  / 

17  T% 

20-0% 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  these  naval  proposals  mark 
a  fresh  stage  in  the  development  of  American  policy  and  in  the 
competition  of  armaments.  There  is  more  than  an  element  of 
truth  in  the  summary  of  the  development  of  the  Navy  recently 
prepared  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Naval  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives — with  an  eye,  of  course,  on  the  electors.  He 
claimed  that  the  Fleet  had  dropped  in  recent  years,  owing  to  the 
German  expansion,  from  second  to  third  place  among  the  navies 
of  the  world,  attributing  that  recession  to  the  absence  of  “a  con¬ 
tinuous  policy” — due,  as  he  asserted,  to  Republican  action  : — 

"In  an  attempt  to  prevent  our  Navy  dropping  still  farther  in  relative 
strength  due  to  such  haphazard  policies.  President  Wilson,*  in  his  message  to 
Congress  in  December,  1915,  urged  the  adoption  of  a  well-considered  and 
well-proportioned  continuing  programme  for  the  construction  of  new 
vessels.  Although  the  general  board  since  1903  had  constantly  recommended 


(1)  Mr.  Wilson  became  President  in  1912. 
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a  continuing  programme  that  would  have  given  the  United  States  forty-eight 
capital  ships  with  other  craft  in  proportion  by  1919,  it  was  not  until  the 
present  year,  under  the  administration  of  President  Wilson,  that  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  General  Board  for  a  well-proportioned  continuing  programme 
was  adopted,  and  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  approved  such  a  policy. 
The  action  of  the  administration  and  Congress  means  that  the  New  American 
Navy  will  be  developed  along  the  lines  of  a  fixed,  definite,  and  continuing 
policy,  and  that  our  first  line  of  defence  will  not  be  built  in  a  haphazard 
fashion,  as  heretofore." 

The  American  people  have  been  set  on  a  road  which  will  involve 
them  in  continually  increasing  naval  expenditure  in  years  to 
come.  The  following  statement,  based  on  White  Papers  265 
(1911)  and  274  (1913)  and  later  official  figures,  reflects  the 
remarkable  expansion  of  the  American  Navy  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  : — 


Year. 

Total 

Naval 

Expenditure. 

Amount  voted 
for  New 
Construction, 
including 
Armament. 

Amount  of  New 
Construction 
(Tonnage,  when 
completed,  of 
vessels  launched). 

Numbers 

of 

Personnel. 

£ 

£ 

Tons 

1901-2 

16,012,438 

...  5,219,357 

38,574  ... 

33,351 

1902-3 

16,203,916 

...  4,701,121 

37,445  ... 

37,426 

1903-4 

16,824,056 

...  5,327,267 

84,206  ... 

41,805 

1904-5 

20,180,310 

...  6,611,909 

...  161,150  ... 

45,398 

1905-6 

24,444,948 

...  8,683,000 

74,000  ... 

60,049 

1906-7 

21,358,199 

...  6,776,086 

37,283  ... 

50,295 

1907-8 

21,260,732 

...  4,872,888 

20,633  ... 

51,942 

1908-9 

26,438,434 

...  6,227,874 

69,341  ... 

54,867 

1909-10  ... 

28,990,592 

...  7,976  897 

80,822  ... 

58,827 

1910-11  ... 

27,848,1112 

...  6,889,005 

75,9.35  ... 

61,890 

1911-121  ... 

26,569,606 

...  5,343,789 

51,542 

63,468 

1912-13‘  ... 

25,902,577 

...  4,226,728 

91,477  ... 

67,244 

1913-141  ... 

28,498,867 

...  7,258,953 

— 

67,907 

1914-151  ... 

29,650,000 

— 

— 

— 

1915-161  ... 

30,206,000 

...  — 

— 

66,488’ 

1916-171  ... 

63,000,000 

— 

— 

78,200 

The  sum  which  has  now  been  voted  for  the  American  Navy 
exceeds  by  22‘3  per  cent,  the  arnount  voted  for  the  British  Fleet 
on  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  war,  after  years  of  fierce  competi¬ 
tion  wdth  Germany,  and  is  almost  twice  as  much  as  Parliament 
appropriated  in  1908  for  the  maintenance  of  British  naval  supre¬ 
macy.  The  contrast  with  the  German  expenditure  is  even  more 
remarkable.  In  1908  the  outlay  of  the  enemy  was  ^16, -500, 000, 
or  rather  more  than  one-fourth  the  figure  reached  by  the  United 
States  this  year,  while  in  later  years,  when  the  naval  rivalry  was 
keenest,  Germany  never  spent  in  any  period  half  as  much  as 
Congress  has  now  voted  in  full  knowledge  that,  owing  to  the 

(1)  Estimates  as  voted.  (2)  Including  Supplementary  Estimates. 

(3)  U.S.  Navy  Year  Book.  1915. 
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character  of  the  policy  of  expansion  adopted,  the  votes  must 
increase  automatically  to  still  higher  levels  in  the  future.  Con¬ 
gress,  in  short,  has  set  the  pace  in  a  new  rivalry  in  armaments 
which  differs  from  the  old  rivalries,  in  that  the  United  States  has 
at  present  no  competitors.  She  is  the  only  Naval  Power  which 
is  not  suffering  the  casualties  of  war,  and  she  is  the  only  Naval 
Power  which  is  feverishly  adding  to  the  strength  of  her  Fleet 
without  suffering  losses  in  action. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  recent  American  naval  legislation 
is  not,  however,  the  provision  made  for  ships  and  men,  but  the 
action  taken  to  enable  them  to  be  employed  to  the  best  advantage. 
Hitherto  the  politician  has  been  in  supreme  control  of  naval 
administration,  regarding  the  professional  element  with  jealousy. 
Kear- Admiral  Bradley  Fiske,  one  of  the  foremost  officers  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  recently  declared^  : — 


"The  dangerous  enemy  of  the  United  States  is  not  Germany  or  Japan; 
it  is  the  American  politician.  It  is  not  the  open  foe;  it  is  the  secret  poison 
that  reduces  our  power  to  repel  the  foe.  It  is  not  the  army  and  navy  of  any 
foreign  Power,  because  we  can  raise  an  army  and  navy  better  than  theirs; 
it  is  the  politician  who  prevents  our  getting  an  adequate  army  and  navy ; 
who  persuades  the  people  that  such  an  army  and  navy  will  cause  a  horrible 
thing  that  the  politician  calls  ‘  militarism.’  The  nation  can  gain  the  victory 
over  a  foreign  foe,  but  is  powerless  against  the  politician,  ‘  the  soulless  poli¬ 
tician,'  as  Whittier  calls  him,  ‘  who  gambles  for  office  with  dice  loaded  with 
human  hearts.’  Few  men  die  by  reason  of  external  violence  :  it  is  internal 
disease  that  kills  them.  From  the  standpoint  of  national  longevity  politics 
is  a  disease. 

“In  3,000  years  of  the  world’s  recorded  history  there  have  been  8,000  wars; 
so  that  it  would  seem  as  though  the  art  of  war  must  be  tolerated,  in  spite 
of  some  objections.  It  is  true  that  many  people  in  our  country  do  not  want 
s  military  system ;  the  harshness  and  inconvenience  of  military  training  are 
obvious;  but  we  ought  not  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  danger  of  going  to  an 
atreme  in  the  opposite  direction. 

“All  history  shows  us  that  no  nation  in  the  world  has  ever  been  able 
to  maintain  its  greatness  at  the  expense  of  the  military  idea.  Nations  that 
lave  tried  to  ignore  the  military  arts  with  too  great  exclusiveness  have  gone 
Jovra." 

This  officer,  who  was  lately  employed  in  one  of  the  highest 
offices  at  the  Navy  Department,  proceeded  to  fnake  this  arresting 
iatement : — 


i 
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“War  is  inevitable  with  every  nation;  it  must  come  to  us  some  day.  The 
.recy  with  which  it  menaces  ue  is  really  no  secret  at  all  except  to  those 
=10  insist  that  there  will  be  no  war.  When  the  great  European  conflict  is 
er  the  nations  now  fighting  will  shake  hands.  They  will  all  be  friends 
aong  themselves,  but  not  with  us.  The  prevalence  of  European  war  and 
ropean  antagonisms  has  been  the  real  cause  of  our  own  security.  When 
'  3  war  is  over,  we  shall  be  fair  game  for  any  or  all  of  them. 


(1)  Ne%o  York  Times,  August  20th,  1916. 
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“In  case  of  an  attack  against  us  on  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  the  navv 
will  be  our  only  safeguard.  In  such  a  crisis  the  best  our  navy  could  do  now 
would  be  to  make  a  courageous  demonstration  of  its  unpreparedness.  Attack 
would  come  suddenly.  It  would  probably  occur  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  where 
our  most  vital  commercial  interests  are  concentrated.  In  two  weeks  an 
enemy  fleet  would  cross  the  Atlantic.  We  should  have  no  knowledge  of 
where  they  would  first  appear.  Wo  should  only  know  that  they  had  started. 

“It  is  certain  that  such  an  encounter  would  be  the  first  actual  experiment 
in  serious  war  that  the  modern  United  States  Navy  has  ever  had.  Our  navr 
has  never  even  mobilised.  It  has  never  had  the  experience  of  even  attempt- 
ing  a  complete  mobilisation.  It  is  a  grave  fact  that  we  have  to  admit  that 
the  United  States  Navy  is  the  only  considerable  sea  power  in  the  world  that 
has  never  been  put  to  the  necessary  test  of  mobilisation.  The  reason  for  this 
is  not  that  naval  officers  have  not  been  eager  to  ascertain  by  mobilisation  our 
actual  degree  of  preparedness,  but  because  politics  has  prevented  it.  Mobil- 
isation  would  show  not  only  our  material  preparedness,  but  our  degree  of 
mental  and  even  spiritual  preparedness,  for  there  is  a  spiritual  requirement 
in  the  art  of  war  that  popular  opinion  about  our  army  or  our  navy  has  not 
understood.  So  long  as  politics  continues  to  dominate  the  army  and  navr, 
so  long  the  condition  of  misunderstanding  about  ‘  militarism  ’  will  prevail 
among  the  people  and  the  resulting  danger  will  continue." 

Eear-Admiral  Bradley  Fiske,  in  this  same  statement,  reminded  1 
his  fellow-countrymen  that  “the  British  Fleet  and  the  antag-  j 
onism  of  the  European  Powers  (not  the  3,000  miles  of  ocean)  | 
have  hitherto  kept  us  safe.”  Conditions,  in  his  opinion,  are  1 
changing.  That  truth  has  been  realised  by  Congress,  with  what  I 
reservations  in  the  minds  of  members  is  not  revealed.  But,  at  | 
any  rate,  steps  have  now  been  taken  to  provide  the  Fleet  with 
what  may  be  regarded  either  as  the  nucleus  of  a  General  Staff 
or  a  Board  of  Admiralty,  for  it  is  not  yet  certain  what  the  line 
of  development  will  he.  I 

An  explanation  of  the  course  of  events  in  this  respect,  governed  j 
in  the  main  by  the  prejudices  to  which  this  American  officer  ha? 
called  attention,  has  been  given  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Nava 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  He  remarked  tha 
when  the  present  (Wilson)  Administration  came  into  jwwer  it 
found  an  organisation  at  the  Navy  Department  that  “proved  v 
be  unworkable  for  the  best  efficiency  of  the  Navy,  afloat  an 
ashore.”  The  Na^y  Secretary,  corresponding  to  our  First  Lor. 
of  the  Admiralty,  had  as  his  advisers  four  “  aids  ” — naval  office! 
who  were  known  as  the  aid  for  operations,  the  aid  for  personne 
the  aid  for  materiel,  and  the  aid  for  inspections.  In  addition  1 
these  aids  there  was  the  Director  of  Navy  Yards.  Tire  duty  i 
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these  aids  and  the  Director  of  Navy  Yards  was  such  that  in  effef 
five  additional  bureaus  were  established,  and  the  routine  woi- 
together  with  the  duplication  of  work,  was  greatly  increased  ! 
the  Navy  Department.  There  was  little  or  no  co-ordinati 
between  the  aids,  the  General  Board  (an  advisory  body  over  whi 
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Admiral  Dewey  presides),  the  War  College,  and  the  various 
bureaux  in  the  Department.  “  The  industrial  work  in  navy  yards 
was  supervised  by  line  officers,  who  were  not  educated  in  scientific 
shop  management  or  industrial  efficiency.  Great  extravagance 
resulted  in  the  management  of  yards  and  greatly  increased  cost 
of  productive  work  resulted.”  The  conditions  did  not  make  for 
efficiency  or  war  preparedness.  “There  was  a  total  lack  of 
initiative  on  the  part  of  any  officers  or  any  organisation  in  the 
Navy  Department  to  pursue  the  higher  questions  of  naval  policy 
involved  in  the  naval  defence  of  the  country.” 

The  Wilson  Administration  claims  that  it  realised  that  “one 
of  the  prime  essentials  of  a  proper  organisation  to  produce  the 
maximum  efficiency  of  a  fleet  is  the  assignment  of  officers  to  high 
command  who  possess  rank  commensurate  with  the  importance 
of  the  duties  placed  upon  them.”  The  repentance  came  only  in 
the  year  before  the  Presidential  Election,  but,  at  any  rate, 
it  did  come,  with  the  result  that,  with  the  consent  of  the  poli¬ 
ticians,  the  nucleus  of  what  may  become  a  General  Staff  has 
been  created. 

The  four  aids  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  have  been  abolished 
and  there  has  now  been  appointed  “a  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
who  shall  be  an  officer  on  the  active  list  of  the  Navy,  appointed 
by  the  President  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among 
the  officers  of  the  line  of  the  Navy  not  below  the  grade  of  captain, 
for  a  period  of  four  years,  who  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  be  charged  with  the  operations  of  the 
Fleet  and  with  the  preparation  and  readiness  of  plans  for  its  use 
in  war.”  It  has  also  been  agreed  by  Congress — and  the  con¬ 
cession  was  a  notable  one — that  “during  the  temix)rary  absence 
of  the  Secretary  and  the  Assistant-Secretary  (both  of  them  poli¬ 
ticians)  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  shall  be  next  in  succession 
to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy.”  That  is  the  most  notable 
departure  from  American  sentiment  since  the  United  States  came 
into  being,  because  it  gives  to  this  naval  officer  a  standing  and 
aathority  in  the  Navy  Department — with  its  many  bureaux,  each 
with  its  director,  also  a  naval  officer — which  no  officer  has  hitherto 
held.  It  is  nothing  short  of  a  revolution,  as  the  American  sea 
jervice  has  not  been  slow  to  recognise.  The  decision  to  create 
this  new'  position  in  the  Department  was  reached  last  year  and 
Congress,  far  from  relenting  of  its  action,  has  now  confirmed  it 
in  the  most  specific  manner.  It  was  originally  intended  that 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  should  “have  the  rank,  title,  and 
emoluments  of  a  rear-admiral  ”  while  holding  that  position  ;  it 
has  now'  been  determined  that  he  shall  rank  as  an  admiral  after 
The  Admiral  of  the  Navy  (there  is  only  one — Admiral  Dewey), 
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taking  precedence  over  all  the  officers  commanding  at  sea.  In 
order  that  there  may  be  no  misconception  as  to  his  position  it 
has  been  laid  down  in  the  new  Navy  Law  that  “all  orders  issued 
by  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  performing  duties  assigned  him 
shall  be  performed  under  authority  of  Secretary  of  Navy,  and  his 
orders  shall  be  considered  as  emanating  from  Secretary,  and  shall 
have  full  force  and  effect  as  such.”  This  officer  has  been  assigned 
not  fewer  than  fifteen  officers  of  and  above  rank  of  lieutenant- 
commander  of  Navy  or  major  of  Marine  to  assist  him  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duties.  It  is  apparent — whether  there  be  any 
political  motive  in  the  background  or  not — that  Congress  has 
taken  a  step  in  naval  administration  which  signalises  a  complete 
break  with  the  past,  when  the  activities  of  officers  in  the  Navy 
Department  were  regarded  with  jealous  suspicion  by  the 
politicians. 

The  scope  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera¬ 
tions  and  his  assistants  has  been  explained  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Naval  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  : — 

“The  office  of  Naval  Operations,  through  its  various  officers,  will  make  a 
study  and  analysis  of  the  past  naval  campaigns;  a  study  of  the  inherent 
interests  of  all  nations  and  the  policies  that  will  naturally  follow;  the  study 
of  the  theatres  of  possible  wars  of  every  aspect  and  the  sources  and  means 
of  supply  for  naval  forces;  the  study  of  tactics,  particularly  in  relation  to 
strategy,  in  order  to  insure  that  the  tactics  of  the  fleet  may  be  kept  con¬ 
stantly  up  to  date  and  conform  to  the  character  of  the  ships  and  weapons 
that  will  be  used ;  the  study  of  the  strategical  and  tactical  plans  involving 
the  requirements  as  to  supplies  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  during  the  war, 
and  the  organisation  of  transportation  and  many  other  things  incident  to  the 
auxiliary  service,  including  the  inspection  of  merchant  vessels;  the  study  and 
operation  of  plans  for  organisation  for  war  in  order  to  secure  the  most  efficient 
flow  of  authority,  the  best  administrative  and  tactical  grouping  of  forces, 
detail  of  personnel  for  command,  and  the  orders  necessary  for  the  execution 
of  the  various  plans;  the  study  of  the  mobilisation  with  a  view  to  keeping 
ahvays  up-to-date  plans  for  mobilising  for  each  of  the  various  naval  stations 
arising  from  or  conflicting  with  possible  enemies;  the  study  of  methods  for 
the  training  of  naval  forces  and  the  preparation  of  strategical  problems  and 
tactical  exercises  involving  combined  manoeuvres  of  battleships,  auxiliaries, 
submarines,  aircraft,  and  mining  vessels;  and  the  study  of  plans  devised  for 
the  execution  of  all  work  connected  with  the  preparation  for  war.” 

It  is  claimed  that  the  creation  of  the  new  office  “  in  no  way 
does  violence  to  the  principle  of  civilian  control  of  the  Navy 
Department.”  Whether  that  assumption  be  well-  or  ill-founded, 
time  will  show,  but  at  any  rate  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
ranking  before  all  the  other  officers  of  the  Navy,  ashore  and 
afloat,  excepting  only  Admiral  Dewey — who  is  practically,  though 
not  technically,  in  retirement — will  exercise  great  influence  in 
the  direction  of  naval  policy.  As  the  officer  charged  with  organ- 
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ising  the  Fleet  for  war,  he  will  occupy  a  position  of  greater 
authority  than  the  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  in 
this  country,  because  Congress  takes  advantage  of  its  right  to 
call  all  naval  officers  before  the  Naval  Committees  for  examina¬ 
tion.  The  proceedings  are  reported  far  and  wide,  and  in  this 
way  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  will  be  able  to  educate  public 
opinion— speaking  direct  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
through  Congress  as  the  First  Sea  Lord  cannot  do  through 
Parliament. 

Consideration  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Law,  which  has  also 
received  the  assent  of  Congress,  must  be  postponed.  But  it  may 
be  said,  here  and  now,  that  Congress  has  decided  to  make  a 
determined  effort  to  revive  the  American  Marine,  while  at  the 
same  time  strengthening  the  American  Navy.  The  tw’o 
measures  are,  in  fact,  complementary  the  one  to  the  other  and 
point  to  a  serious  attempt  to  secure  for  the  United  States  a  com¬ 
manding  position  at  sea,  in  peace  as  in  war.  No  one  can 
prophesy  what  the  naval  conditions  in  European  waters  will 
be  when  hostilities  come  to  an  end,  but  in  any  event  the 
United  States  will  have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  maritime 
policy  which,  if  energetically  pursued,  should  give  the 
Republic  a  status  which  it  has  never  before  held.  The  future 
development  of  the  twin  policies  will  be  watched  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  with  interest,  if  only  because  of  the  antagonism 
which  British  economists  generally  have  held  exists  between 
High  Protection  and  Sea  Power.  No  doubt  the  American  ship¬ 
building  yards  and  engineering  shops  are  capable,  in  time,  of 
fulfilling  all  demands  which  may  be  made  upon  them  for  ships  of 
war  and  ships  of  commerce..  But  whether,  in  a  country  in  which 
the  avenues  of  employment  are  so  numerous  and  the  rates  of 
wage  so  high,  ships,  whether  of  the  Navy  or  Marine,  can  be 
adequately  manned  with  American  citizens  is  another  matter. 
That  consideration  must  be  borne  in  mind.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Americans  share  with  us  tenacious  qualities  which  make  them 
loathe  to  admit  defeat.  The  creation  of  the  new  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  points  to  the  development  of  a  new 
naval  doctrine  exercising  its  influence  on  the  Navy  and  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine.  We  must  in  future  recognise  the  United 
States  as  a  serious  potential  competitor  on  the  sea,  particularly 
as  the  supply  of  munitions  to  the  Allies  in  the  past  two  years 
has  led  to  a  great  expansion  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  to  the  accumulation  of  vast 
reserves  of  capital. 


Archibald  Hurd. 


THE  POSITION  OF  KOUMANIA. 


When,  on  August  28th,  we  learned  that  Houmania  had  declared 
war  upon  Austria-Hungary,  everyone  expected  that  her  inter¬ 
vention  would  have  an  immediate  ard  decisive  effect  upon  the 
war.  It  was  anticipated  that  Poumania  would,  in  a  few  weeks, 
either  completely  crush  Bulgaria  in  co-operation  with  the 
Salonika  army,  or  that  she  would  succeed  in  turning  the  Austrian 
position  by  a  vigorous  flank  attack,  and  that  thus  the  Russians 
w'ould  be  able  to  penetrate  through  the  barrier  of  the  Carpathians 
and  invade  in  force  the  Hungarian  Plain.  Two  months  have 
passed  since  Eoumania’s  intervention.  To  the  disappointment 
and  dismay  of  her  friends  her  troops  in  the  Dobrudja  were  sur¬ 
prised  and  defeated  by  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  bulk  of  her  army, 
which  had  penetrated  deeply  into  Hungary  without  meeting  any 
opposition,  found  themselves  suddenly  confronted  by  superior 
forces  and  had  to  retire  towards  the  Roumanian  frontier.  Field- 
Marshal  von  Hindenburg  has  sent  his  two  ablest  generals. 
General  von  Mackensen  and  General  von  Falkenhayn,  against 
the  Roumanians.  He  would  scarcely  have  entrusted  small  or 
medium-sized  armies  to  these  eminent  generals.  Apparently 
Roumania  is  being  attacked  from  north  and  south  by  overwhelm¬ 
ing  forces.  Her  position  is  extremely  serious,  and  perhaps 
critical.  It  is  true  that  the  official  communiques  do  not  betray 
the  seriousness  of  the  position.  How’ever,  the  fact  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  a  perilous  one  may  be  seen  from  a  message  which  King 
Ferdinand  of  Roumania  addressed  on  October  10th  to  the  Allies 
in  the  form  of  an  interview  granted  to  Mr.  Stanley  Washburn. 
His  Majesty  said  : — 

“Such  has  been  and  is  the  confidence  of  Roumania  in  the  justice  of  her 
cause,  and  such  has  been  and  is  the  faith  in  her  Allies,  that  with  them  she 
has  cast  in  her  lot,  assured  in  the  conviction  that  her  great  Allies  will  see 
that  she  prove  not  to  be  the  third  of  the  small  Powers  that  is  destroyed  in 
this  great  conflict.  .  .  . 

“The  Roumanians  will  not  falter  in  their  allegiance  to  the  cause,  nor 
can  the  enemy  wean  them  from  their  faith  in  England  the  Just,  in  France 
their  Latin  brother,  and  in  Russia  their  immediate  neighbour;  yet  the  Rou¬ 
manians  pray  that,  in  spite  of  their  existing  exigencies  and  of  their  own  huge 
problems,  the  Allies  will  not  allow  the  affairs  of  Roumania,  who  has  staked 
her  all  in  this  conflict,  to  pass  into  the  back  of  their  minds  and  suffer  that 
she  meet  the  fate  cither  of  Belgium  or  of  Serbia.” 

The  King  of  Roumania  would  certainly  not  twdce  have  warned 
the  Allies  in  this  communication  that  they  should  prevent  his 
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country  suffering  the  fate  of  Belgium  and  Serbia  unless  the 
position  was  extremely  perilous. 

The  Kouraanians  have  no  doubt  made  serious  military  mis¬ 
takes,  although  they  had  prepared  for  intervention  during  two 
years.  It  has  been  asserted,  on  apparently  trustworthy 
authority,  that  the  Allies  wished  that  Roumania  should  declare 
war  on  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria  simultaneously. 
Unfortunately,  the  Roumanians  allowed  themselves  to  be  tricked 
by  the  astute  Bulgarians,  w^hose  character  they  ought  to  have 
known  better.  Bulgarian  statesmen  had  so  often  declared  that 
thev  would  not  fight  the  Roumanians  that  the  Roumanian 
Government  at  last  believed  that  the  Bulgarians  would  remain 
neutral.  Hence  no  preparations  were  made  for  a  Bulgarian 
attack  in  the  Dobrudja.  Practically  the  w’hole  of  the  Roumanian 
army  was  to  be  employed  against  the  Dual  Monarchy.  Bulgaria 
strengthened  the  impression  that  she  would  remain  neutral  by 
not  declaring  war  upon  Roumania  during  the  four  days  follow¬ 
ing  lloumania’s  declaration  of  war  upon  Austria-Hungary. 
When  the  Bulgarians  quite  unexpectedly  fell  upon  the 
Eounianians  at  Turtukai  and  Silistria  and  threatened  the  most 
important  bridges  and  viaducts  at  Czernavoda,  the  whole  plan 
of  campaign  had  to  be  altered.  Besides,  it  appears  that  the 
generals  who  were  at  first  in  command  did  not  give  satisfaction. 
Not  only  the  strategical  dispositions,  but  the  commanders  also, 
had  to  be  changed  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  If  Roumania 
had  remained  on  the  defensive  in  the  Carpathians  and  had 
attacked  Bulgaria  with  the  bulk  of  her  army  she  might  have 
crushed  the  Bulgarians  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Salonika 
forces,  and  she  might  then  have  turned  against  Austria-Hungary 
with  her  whole  strength.  That  would  have  been  sound  strategy. 
Unfortunately,  Roumania’s  strategy  was  directed  rather  by  senti¬ 
ment  than  by  military  logic.  All  Roumanians  desired  to  free 
without  delay  the  millions  of  their  brothers  in  Transylvania,  and 
thus  a  campaign  was  opened  in  two  directions  which  brought 
disappointment  in  both. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  Roumania  has  made  mistakes. 
France,  Russia,  and  England  also  had  to  buy  their  experience  in 
she  present  w-ar  at  heavy  cost.  All  three  States  had  to  change 
their  generals  and  to  alter  their  original  plan  of  campaign.  It  is 
10  use  crying  over  spilled  milk.  Let  us  calmly  take  stock  of  the 
situation.  Let  us  study  the  position  of  Roumania.  Let  us 
inquire  into  the  consequences  wrhich  would  follow  Roumania’s 
townfall,  and  let  us  consider  w^hat  can  be  done  to  save  her. 

Roumania’s  downfall  would  have  the  most  serious  consequences 
lot  only  to  the  Roumanians  themselves,  but  also  to  the  Allies. 
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Let  US  investigate  Roumania’s  position  both  from  the  economic 
and  from  the  strategical  point  of  view. 

Roumania  is  only  a  small  State.  Its  area  is  50,702  square 
miles,  while  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  121,371  square  miles. 
The  country  is  inhabited  by  only  7,500,000  people.  The  southern 
part  of  Roumania  consists  of  the  Danube  valley.  It  is  a  level 
plain.  The  northern  part  is  formed  by  the  very  gentle  slope  of 
the  Carpathian  Mountains.  The  country  is  blessed  with  an 
exceedingly  prolific  soil,  a  favourable  climate,  and  an  industrious 
population.  Hence  the  7,500,000  Roumanians  produce  on  their 
narrow  territory  vast  crops  of  cereals,  beans,  potatoes,  beetroot, 
tobacco,  fruit  of  every  kind,  wine,  etc.  On  the  Carpathian  slope 
there  are  huge  and  exceedingly  valuable  forests.  Minerals,  such 
as  iron,  copper,  lead,  mercury,  nickel,  sulphur,  and  coal,  abound, 
and  the  Roumanian  oilfields  are  celebrated  for  their  productive¬ 
ness.  The  British  blockade  is  beginning  to  be  exceedingly 
effective.  Germany  is  suffering  keenly  from  lack  of  food  and 
raw  materials.  By  subjecting  Roumania  she  can  provide  a  vast 
store  of  the  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  which  she  requires. 
The  Germans  are  attacking  Roumania  with  the  greatest  energy, 
not  so  much  from  thirst  for  revenge,  as  their  statesmen  and 
newspapers  assert,  but  from  desire  for  bread,  meat,  etc.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  until  recently  Roumania  was  the  third 
largest  exporter  of  wheat  in  the  world — that  in  the  exportation 
of  that  grain  she  ranged  immediately  after  the  United  States 
and  Russia.  During  the  last  few  years  Argentina  and  Canada 
have  come  to  the  front  as  exporters  of  wheat,  but  even  now 
Roumania  sometimes  exports  per  year  more  wheat  than  does 
Canada.  By  conquering  Roumania  Germany  would  conquer, 
therefore,  another  Canada.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Roumania 
produces  almost  twice  as  much  wheat  as  the  whole  of  Austria 
and  about  60  per  cent,  as  much  as  is  raised  in  the  whole  of  the 
gigantic  German  Empire. 

According  to  the  last  Consular  Report  on  Roumania 
(Cd.  7048-143),  which  gives  the  figures  only  for  1911,  the  follow¬ 
ing  were  the  principal  exports  of  that  country  : — 


Wheat 

Maize 

Barley 

Oats 

Beans 

Flour 

Rye  .. 

Oxen 


Tons. 

1.458,029 

1,555,332 

475,164 

233,296 

72,271 

64,917 

130,755 

22,8561 
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Tons. 

Eggs  B,624 

Millet  .  35,490 

Bran  41,455 

Wooden  planks  ...  ...  ...  ...  237,799 

Benzine  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  124,414 

Refined  petroleum  .  318,434 

Petroleum  residues  .  ...  200,822 

Colza  ...  ...  ...  •••  ...  36,837 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  1911  Eoumania  exported  more  than 
4,000,000  tons  of  grain,  flour,  etc.  Eoumania  produces,  as  a 
rule,  about  10,000,000  tons  of  grain  of  every  kind.  If  Germany 
should  succeed  in  subduing  Eoumania  she  would  undoubtedly 
follow  her  traditional  policy  of  confiscating  foodstuffs  right  and 
left  and  starving  the  population.  To  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  have  been  killed  by  starvation  in  Poland  and  Serbia 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Eoumanians  would  be  added.  The 
Koumanians  would  no  doubt  be  put  on  half  rations  at  the  best. 
Instead  of  consuming  between  six  and  seven  million  tons  of 
grain  and  exporting  three  or  four  million  tons,  they  would  be 
left  with  about  three  million  tons  of  grain,  w’hile  six  or  seven 
million  tons  w^ould  go  to  Germany.  The  significance  of  that 
colossal  quantity  will  be  understood  only  if  we  convert  it  into 
train  loads  at  150  tons  each.  A  simple  calculation  show's  that 
the  quantity  of  grain  w'hich  Germany  could  draw  from  Eoumania 
would  be  equivalent  to  practically  exactly  half  a  pound  of  flour 
per  head  per  day  for  every  one  of  the  70,000,000  inhabitants  of 
the  German  Empire.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  addition 
to  the  yearly  crop,  Germany  could  confiscate  the  vast  stores  of 
grain  and  flour  which  have  been  accumulated  in  Eoumania  during 
the  war.  Germany’s  food  position  would  be  secured  by  the 
conquest  of  Eoumania,  especially  as  the  yearly  harvest  of  that 
country  can  be  doubled  by  improved  agriculture.  Eoumania’ s 
downfall  w'ould  obviously  nullify  the  British  blockade  as  far  as 
Germany’s  food  is  concerned.  Eoumania  produces  not  only  vast 
quantities  of  grain,  but  also  of  meat.  She  had  in  1900,  the  last 
year  for  which  statistics  are  available,  2,588,526  cattle,  5,6^5,444 
sheep,  232,515  goats,  1,709,205  pigs,  and  864,324  horses. 
Germany  w'ould  be  able  not  only  to  increase  vastly  her  supply 
of  meat,  but  also  that  of  wool,  of  which  there  is  a  great  scarcity, 
and  of  horses,  of  which  there  is  a  very  serious  shortage. 

It  is  generally  known  that  Germany  suffers  keenly  from  lack 
of  petroleum  and  of  the  products  made  from  it.  Eoumania  is  an 
exceedingly  important  petroleum  producer.  According  to  the 
last  Consular  Eeport  her  exports  and  her  production  of  that 
commodity  were  as  follows  : — 
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1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 


Production  of  Crude  Oil. 

Tons. 

971,019 

1,147,483 

1,139,268 

1,355,867 

1,326,495 

1,625,119 

1,806,942 

1,885,384 


Export  of  Oil  Products. 

Tons. 

325,327 

430,595 

465,444 

421,165 

586,104 

677,982 

849,447 

1,031,350 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  production  of  petroleum  doubled 
between  1906  and  1913,  and  that  it  steadily  increased  during 
that  period.  The  production  of  petroleum  in  Eoumania  can 
apparently  be  expanded  indefinitely  and  its  exportation  could  be 
increased  very  greatly  immediately  by  prohibiting  the  use  of 
petroleum  in  Eoumania.  Such  a  step  would  certainly  be  taken 
by  the  German  conquerors. 

The  facts  and  figures  given  prove  conclusively  that  Eoumania’s 
downfall  would  be  a  disaster  of  the  first  magnitude  to  the  Grand 
Alliance.  It  would  almost  completely  nullify  the  British 
blockade.  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  could  hold  out  in¬ 
definitely  as  far  as  bread,  meat,  and  petroleum  are  concerned, 
and  their  position  with  regard  to  wool  and  leather  would  be 
greatly  improved.  In  addition,  the  Eoumanian  mines  could 
supply  them  with  considerable  quantities  of  copper,  nickel,  etc. 

Let  us  now  consider  Eoumania’s  position  from  the  strategical 
point  of  view. 

Germany  suffers  keenly  not  only  from  lack  of  food  and  of  raw 
materials,  but  also  from  lack  of  men.  Herein  lies  the  reason 
that  she  is  drawing  utx)n  the  human  resources  of  Turkey  to  a 
greater  and  ever  greater  extent.  Turkey  and  Turkish  Asia  Minor 
are  exceedingly  important  to  Germany,  for  she  can  draw  thence 
not  only  vast  numbers  of  excellent  fighters,  but  food  and  raw 
material  as  well. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  two  Central  Empires  were 
separated  from  their  Turkish  vassal  by  Serbia  and  Bulgaria, 
which  together  formed  a  powerful  dyke.  Turkish  troops  could 
not  be  sent  to  Central  Europe  and  Germany  could  send  only 
surreptitiously  and  by  difficult  roundabout  ways  to  Turkey  the 
guns,  ammunition,  etc. ,  which  the  Turks  urgently  required.  W hen 
Turkey’s  position  became  critical  the  Allies,  with  incredible  folly, 
allowed  Serbia  to  be  destroyed  by  a  simultaneous  attack  from  the 
north  and  east.  The  downfall  of  Serbia  created  a  valuable,  but 
scarcely  a  sufficient,  connection  between  Berlin  and  Constanti¬ 
nople,  for  only  a  single  railway  line  connects  the  two  capitals 
by  way  of  Serbia.  If  Eoumania  should  share  Serbia’s  fate,  the 
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small  breach  in  the  dyke  created  by  Serbia’s  occupation  would 
become  a  huge  gap.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  in  addition 
to  the  Belgrade — Nisch — Sofia — Constantinople  railway  the 
Central  Powers  would  obtain  three  lines  of  railway  leading 
towards  Bulgaria  and  Turkey.  These  are  the  railway  which 
leads  from  Hermannstadt  to  Corabia  on  the  Danube  or  to 
Bucharest ;  the  line  which  goes  vid  Kronstadt  to  Plosci  and 
Bucharest ;  and,  lastly,  the  railway  which  goes  from  the  Bukovina 
to  Galatz  and  Bucharest,  or  by  the  Czernavoda  Bridge  to  Con- 
stanza.  Instead  of  a  single  railway  line  towards  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria,  Germany  would  command  four.  Her  transporting  and 
her  striking  power  by  railway  would  be  quadrupled.  In  addition, 
she  would  dispose  of  the  Danube  from  the  source  to  the  mouth, 
and  she  could  transport  on  it  vast  bodies  of  troops  and  millions 
of  tons  of  food  and  stores,  leaving  the  railways  free  for  other 
transport.  There  is  a  canal  which  connects  the  Elbe  and  the 
Danube.  By  subduing  Roumania  Germany  could  easily  send 
a  large  fleet  of  submarines  by  way  of  the  Elbe  and  Danube  into 
the  Black  Sea.  The  Black  Sea  might  become  a  German-Austrian 
lake. 

Germany  would  no  doubt  make  the  best  use  of  her  opportuni¬ 
ties  should  she  be  able  to  throw  troops  rapidly  towards  the  Black 
Sea  by  means  of  four  railway  lines  and  of  the  Danube.  She  could, 
for  instance,  rapidly  and  secretly  transport  a  huge  army  to 
Bulgaria  and  attack  the  troops  around  Salonika  in  overwhelming 
force.  If  the  Roumanian  army  can  no  longer  create  a  diversion 
in  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Bulgaro-German  forces  facing 
towards  Salonika,  the  idea  of  conquering  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
from  Salonika  would  probably  have  to  be  abandoned.  Germany’s 
vast  superiority  in  transporting  troops  would  make  such  an  under¬ 
taking  extremely  perilous.  The  international  troops  would  at 
best  have  to  confine  themselves  to  the  passive  defence  of  Salonika. 

The  downfall  of  Roumania  would  not  only  deprive  us  of  all 
hope  of  reconquering  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  but  would  very 
seriously  compromise  Russia’s  position.  A  glance  at  the  map 
shows  that  Roumania ’s  disappearance  would  remedy  to  some 
extent  Germany’s  shortage  of  men.  The  troops  of  the  Central 
European  Alliance  have  at  present  to  guard  the  very  long  southern 
and  northern  frontiers  of  Roumania.  By  subduing  that  country 
they  need  only  guard  the  comparatively  short  eastern  border  of 
Roumania  w^hich  separates  that  country  from  Russian  Bessarabia. 
The  most  valuable  territories  of  Russia  are  those  situated  in  the 
fruitful  south.  The  map  shows  that  a  German-Austrian  army 
occupying  Roumania  would  threaten  the  great  Russian  towns  of 
Odessa,  Nikolaieff,  and  Kherson.  Odessa,  Russia’s  greatest  port 
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on  the  Black  Sea,  lies  only  100  miles  from  the  Roumanian  border. 
Obviously  Russia  could  not  afford  to  leave  her  southern  provinces 
undefended.  A  large  Russian  army  would  have  to  be  assembled 
in  Bessarabia.  Other  Russian  fronts  might  have  to  be  weakened 
and  very  likely  Russia  would  feel  impelled  to  abandon  her  cam¬ 
paign  in  Armenia,  for  she  could  no  longer  hope  to  subdue  Turkey 
by  simultaneous  pressure  in  that  quarter  and  by  Franco-British- 
Italian  pressure  from  Salonika.  The  downfall  of  Roumania  would 
make  the  position  of  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  almost  impregnable. 
It  seems  obvious  that  Roumania’ s  disappearance  w’ould  not  only 
nullify  the  British  blockade,  but  would  most  seriously  affect  the 
whole  strategical  position  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Allies. 

The  destruction  of  Roumania ’s  army  would  not  merely  have 
a  most  unfavourable  effect  on  the  economic  and  strategical  posi¬ 
tion,  but  on  the  political  position  as  well.  Not  only  the  Greeks, 
but  other  neutral  States  seem  to  be  wavering.  Some  countries 
appear  to  be  hesitating  whether  they  should  join  in  the  war  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  Roumania’s  downfall  would  be  a  fearful 
blow  to  the  prestige  of  the  Allies.  Neutrals  would  point  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  that  nation  which,  while  professing  to  be  the 
protector  of  the  smaller  nations,  had  not  been  able  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  Belgium,  Serbia,  and  Roumania.  Great  Britain 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  Belgium’s  defeat,  because  that 
country  was  invaded  by  surprise  before  Great  Britain  had  begun 
to  create  an  army.  Serbia’s  downfall  is  less  excusable,  because 
it  happened  after  more  than  a  year  of  war  and  in  spite  of  the 
most  solemn  and  most  urgent  warnings.  Still,  it  might  be  urged 
that  British  statesmen  did  not  think  Bulgaria  capable  of  stabbing 
Serbia  in  the  back,  of  perpetrating  an  unparalleled  act  of  treachery 
upon  those  to  whom  she  owed  her  deliverance  from  the  Turkish 
yoke.  If  Roumania  should  share  Serbia’s  fate,  history  wall  hold 
the  Allies  responsible  for  her  downfall.  The  experience  of 
Germany’s  methods  and  the  destruction  of  Belgium  and  Serbia 
should  have  made  a  third  disaster  impossible.  There  is  a  limit 
to  excusable  improvidence  on  the  part  of  nations  and  their  states¬ 
men.  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  Italy  could  scarcely 
complain  if  neutral  nations,  desirous  of  benefiting  themselves, 
would  conclude  that  it  was  dangerous  to  take  the  part  of  the 
Allies,  that  it  was  safer  to  join  the  Central  European  Alliance, 
and  Germany  would  no  doubt  make  the  best  use  of  that  situa¬ 
tion  and  force  hesitating  neutrals  into  the  war  at  her  side  by 
her  usual  methods. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  views  expressed  in  these  pages  are 
too  pessimistic,  that  the  Germans,  Austrians,  Bulgarians,  and 
Turks  who  are  attacking  Roumania  are  likely  to  be  defeated.  It 
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is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  the  case,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain.  The  cry  for  help  uttered  by  King  Ferdinand  himself 
in  the  interview  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  makes 
it  clear  that  Eoumania’s  position  is  an  extremely  perilous  one. 
Consideration  of  the  military  position  will  confirm  that  impres¬ 
sion.  Koumania  is  a  State  which  is  unfavourably  shaped  for 
defence.  It  consists  of  a  disproportionately  long  and  narrow 
strip  of  territory.  Unfortunately,  it  can  be  attacked  on  the  two 
very  long  frontiers  in  the  north  and  south,  and  on  the  short 
western  frontier.  Only  the  eastern  frontier  facing  Russia  and 
the  Black  Sea  requires  no  defence.  Eoumania  has  a  small  popu¬ 
lation  and  a  moderately  large  army.  It  is  extremely  difhcult  for 
the  Roumanian  army  to  defend  efficiently  the  long  stretches  of 
her  frontier  in  the  north  and  south,  especially  as  it  disposes  only 
of  an  insufficient  number  of  railways  and  of  good  roads.  Happily 
the  Danube  in  the  south  is  an  important  obstacle  and  the  snow 
will  soon  begin  to  impede  the  advance  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
troops  through  the  Carpathians.  The  French,  Italian,  and  Aus¬ 
trian  soldiers  have  shown  that  mountain  ranges  can  be  defended 

I  almost  indefinitely  against  an  aggressor.  However,  we  cannot 
conclude  therefrom  that  Eoumania  will  be  able  to  hold  her 
numerous  enemies  at  bay.  The  successful  defence  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  range  or  of  a  river  crossing  depends,  after  all,  on  two  factors 
—an  adequate  number  of  soldiers  and  appropriate  arms.  In  a 
war  of  defence  the  Roumanians  may,  for  all  one  knows,  be  vastly 
outnumbered.  In  modern  guns  they  are  at  present  certainly 
outranged.  The  war  has  become  a  war  of  machinery.  Heavy 
I  guns,  flying  machines,  and  machine-guns  are  of  supreme  import¬ 
ance.  The  Roumanians  are  as  brave  as  the  Serbians,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  they  lack  long-range  guns,  quick-firers,  and  aircraft. 
France  and  England  are  no  doubt  endeavouring  to  supply 
Eoumania  with  all  the  modern  arms  which  she  requires,  but  as 
these  have  to  be  sent  by  lengthy  roundabout  w'ays  they  may 
come  too  late.  We  have  been  informed  that  Russia  is  pouring 
men  into  Eoumania  as  rapidly  as  possible.  However,  heavy  guns, 
machine-guns,  and  an  abundance  of  ammunition  are  even  more 
urgently  needed  than  men.  It  is  quite  understandable  that  the 
Russian  Supreme  Command  might  hesitate  to  send  to  Eoumania 
guns  and  ammunition  from  their  reserves,  which  may  not  be  over- 
arge.  The  Russian  Generals  may  consider  that  these  reserve 
guns  and  ammunition  may  be  needed  by  the  Russian  armies  in 
the  West.  Still,  a  withdrawal,  or  worse,  of  the  Russian  army 
would  not  be  so  disastrous  to  the  Allies,  and  even  to  Russia  her- 

Iself,  both  morally  and  materially,  as  would  be  Eoumania’ s  down¬ 
fall.  The  standstill  of  the  Russian  operations,  and  even  the 
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withdrawal  of  the  Knssian  troops,  would  only  be  temporary,  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  Eoumania’s  destruction  would  also 
be  temporary.  A  large  State  can  easily  overcome  lost  battles 
and  invasions.  A  small  State  is  apt  to  disappear  if  invaded  in 
force  by  a  ruthless  enemy.  The  narrow  strip  of  Roumanian  terri¬ 
tory  can  be  overrun  in  a  few  days  if  an  entrance  has  been  effected. 
Almost  overnight  Eoumania  can  be  cut  in  twm.  When  the  enemv 
is  well  across  the  frontier,  Eoumania  is  lost.  It  is  true  there 
are  huge  fortifications  around  Bucharest  which  were  designed 
by  the  celebrated  Brialmont,  but  these,  like  the  fortifications  at 
Liege  and  Namur,  which  were  also  designed  by  him,  are  nowa¬ 
days  useless.  They  are  mere  shell  traps. 

It  may  be  argued  that  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  the 
Powers  of  the  German  Alliance  will  be  defeated  in  the  West  and 
the  East,  because  their  men  and  materials  are  bound  to  give  out 
earlier  than  those  of  the  opix)nent  group.  Eoumania’s  downfall 
would  vastly  improve  not  only  the  food  position  and  the  raw 
material  position  of  the  Central  Powers,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  but  would  also  vastly  improve  their  position  from  the 
point  of  view  of  human  resources.  The  Roumanian  Army  would 
not  be  able  to  escape  in  case  of  defeat,  as  did  part  of  the  Serbian 
Army.  Only  a  few  men  might  get  away  from  the  Iflack  Sea 
ports.  The  Allies  would  lose  700,000  excellent  soldiers,  and  the 
Central  Powers  would  probably  gain  as  many.  Frederick  the 
Great  armed  his  prisoners  and  forced  them  to  fight  for  Prussia 
against  their  own  country.  Bulgaria  has  forcibly  enrolled  large 
numbers  of  Serbians  in  her  army  and  has  compelled  them  to 
fight  against  their  own  countrymen.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that 
the  Central  Powers  might  deal  similarly  with  their  Roumanian 
captives.  In  that  event  the  Allies  would  lose,  and  their 
opponents  gain,  700,000  men.  The  balance  of  man-power  would 
be  changed  by  that  transfer  by  1,400,000.  The  Central  Powers 
have  sent  the  men  in  the  conquered  territories  to  forced  labour. 
If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  they  may  employ  them  on  forced 
service.  The  possibility  of  forcing  men  to  fight  against  their 
will  has  been  demonstrated  by  Austria-Hungary,  for  more  than 
30,000,000  Slavs,  Roumanians,  and  Italians  fight  unwillingly  for 
the  House  of  Hapsburg  under  a  foreign  flag  for  a  foreign  cause. 

Let  us  consider  not  only  the  dangers  that  would  ensue  if 
Eoumania  should  be  defeated  by  the  Central  Powers,  but  let  us 
also  study  the  significance  of  that  country  if  it  should  be  able  to 
w’eather  the  storm. 

Eoumania,  like  Germany,  can  be  attacked  on  three  sides.  In 
that  situation  lies  a  great  disadvantage,  but  also  a  compensating 
advantage.  A  central  position  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  an 
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active  and  energetic  general.  Napoleon  the  First,  when  opposed 
by  overwhelming  forces,  invariably  placed  his  army  in  their 
centre,  and,  making  use  of  the  inner  lines,  rushed  at  one  enemy 
and  then  at  another,  destroying  them  singly  in  turn.  If  the 
inte'nitv  of  Roumania  can  be  preserved,  if  the  troops  defending 
it  should  receive  the  necessary  reinforcements  in  time  and  should 
succeed  in  defeating  their  aggressors,  a  powerful  army  stationed 
in  that  country,  w'ell  provided  with  all  the  most  modern  weapons, 
can  attack  from  the  central  position  of  Roumania  either  Bulgaria 
or  Austria-Hungary.  A  small  number  of  men  can  defend  a 
frontier  almost  indefinitely  against  a  host  provided  they  are  well 
armed  and  well  supplied  with  ammunition.  A  perfectly  equipped 
Roumanian  Army  of  700,000  men  would  very  seriously  threaten 
both  Bulgaria  and  Austria-Hungary.  It  could  act  with  500,000 
men  in  either  direction.  Hence  both  Austria-Hungary  and 
Bulgaria  would  he  compelled  to  maintain  very  large  bodies  of 
troops  on  the  very  long  frontiers  of  Roumania.  A  powerful 
Roumania  dominates  not  only  Bulgaria,  but  Constantinople  as 
well.  If  Roumania  passes  safely  through  her  present  ordeal  w'e 
may  before  long  see  Bulgaria  defeated,  Constantinople  captured, 
and  Turkey  laid  low.  The  elimination  of  Bulgaria  and  Turkey 
would  set  free  large  Allied  forces.  Acting  with  energy  from  the 
wonderful  Roumanian  base,  the  Allies  can  force  the  Austro- 
German  armies  in  Galicia  to  withdraw.  The  Salonika  and 
Roumanian  armies,  advancing  towards  Buda  Pest  and  Vienna 
along  the  Danube  valley  and  through  Transylvania,  would  compel 
the  Austro-German  troops  in  Galicia  to  fall  back  for  the  defence 
of  the  two  capitals.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  such  an 
advance  would  be  relatively  easy.  Roumania’s  successful  defence 
might  be  followed  before  long  not  only  by  the  elimination  of 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  but  also  by  Austria’s  surrender. 

We  have  evidently  arrived  at  a  most  important  moment,  and 
perhaps  the  most  important  moment,  a*  the  decisive  moment  of 
the  war.  The  failure  of  the  Central  Alliance  to  defeat  Roumania 
vould  not  only  be  a  more  serious  moral  blow  than  the  German 
failure  in  attacking  Verdun,  but  it  would  be  a  material  disaster 
as  well.  The  German  and  Austrian  people,  who  are  suffering 
from  a  shortage  of  food  and  raw  materials,  hope  that  Roumania 
vill  be  defeated,  and  that  thereby  plenty  will  be  secured  to  them. 
They  would  correspondingly  be  depressed  and  disheartened  should 
their  armies  fail  to  open  for  them  the  food  stores  on  the  Danube. 
Besides,  while  Roumania’s  downfall  w'ould  prolong  the  w’ar 
almost  indefinitely,  her  successful  defence  would  bring  the  end 
of  the  war  in  view. 


Politicos. 


REIMS  REVISITED. 


When  M.  Briand  was  so  gracious  as  to  invite  me  from  London 
to  visit  Reims  on  the  second  anniversary  of  the  burning  of  the 
cathedral ,  my  first  impulse  was  to  shrink  from  accepting  so  paintnl 
a  privilege.  My  thoughts  went  back  to  another  Reims,  glorious 
in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  thronged  on  the  morning  of  an  Easter 
Sunday  with  innumerable  worshippers,  dim  wdth  its  tides  of 
incense,  sonorous  with  its  choirs  of  triumphant  voices  proclaiming 
that  Christ  was  risen.  It  seemed  impossible  to  face  the  ordeal 
of  comparing  that  scene  of  splendid  ecclesiastical  vitality  with  the 
ruin,  the  profanation,  the  death  of  so  much  loveliness.  But  hv 
a  swift  reaction,  curiosity  overcame  all  qualms,  and  I  accepted 
M.  Briand’s  invitation  eagerly  and  gratefully. 

On  September  21st,  in  company  with  my  illustrious  friend 
M.  Maurice  Barres,  who  also  had  not  revisited  Reims  since  the 
war,  I  left  Paris.  We  travelled  in  charge  of  a  distinguished 
French  officer,  Capt.  Bloch-Laroque,  to  whose  courtesy  and  zeal 
I  am  greatly  indebted.  Reims  is  still  completely  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  France  by  railway.  It  is  not  always  the  ruin  of  the 
most  picturesque  objects  which  distresses  the  spirit  most,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  anything  is  more  appalling  at  Reims  than  the  | 
desolation  of  the  great  railway-station,  always,  in  time  of  peace, 
a  beehive  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  now  facing  the  silent 
Boulevard  des  Promenades  in  a  complete  silence,  with  its  shattered 
frames  and  windows,  and  dock  plants  growing  eight  feet  high  in 
its  courtyard.  This,  in  parenthesis,  to  explain  that  Reims  has 
no  communication  by  railway  with  the  rest  of  France. 

We  started  from  Epernay,  which  is  now  the  nearest  point 
between  Reims  and  the  fiormal  world.  It  was  natural  to  look 
around  for  changes  in  this  pleasant  town  of  wines,  but  the  Boches 
in  their  rush  seem  to  have  touched  no  hair  of  the  head  of  Epernay. 
Old  friends,  such  as  the  Palais  de  Justice  and  the  church,  were 
evidently  uninjured,  and  the  only  change  I  detected  in  Epernay 
was  the  existence  on  the  bank  of  the  Marne  of  a  terrible  monu¬ 
ment,  gilded  pagoda,  or  preposterous  campanile,  erected,  so  I 
learned,  as  a  gigantic  advertisement  of  the  celebrated  local  wanes, 
of  whicb,  although  the  Germans  emptied  into  their  coarse  bodies 
several  thousands  of  bottles,  many  tens  of  thousands  still  exist  id 
the  inexhaustible  cellars  dug  deep  in  the  chalk  around  the  town. 
For  the  spectacle  of  this  architectural  horror  Teutonism  is  not 
responsible.  After  leaving  Epernay,  our  War  Office  motor  spe^ 
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over  a  terrible  road  that  was  ravaged  by  gun-carriages,  and  it  shot 
ahead  with  such  vehemence  that  M.  Barres  and  I  were  flung  about 
almost  as  alarmingly  as  Queen  Elizabeth  w’as  on  her  celebrated 
journey  from  Windsor  to  Westminster.  Along  the  pleasant 
Champagne  countryside  we  proceeded,  through  the  very  centre 
of  the  grande  region  viticole,  where  little  hamlets  of  the  colour 
of  a  harvest-mouse  lurk  in  folds  of  the  long  vine-covered  inclines  ; 
and  then  presently  betw’een  vast  light  w^oods,  the  heart  of  what 
is  called  the  Forest  of  the  Mountain  of  Eeims,  guarded,  as  we 
went  further  and  further  north,  by  ever  more  frequent  sentries. 
This  gradual  increase  of  evidence  of  a  state  of  war  seemed  to 
interfere  in  no  wise  with  the  quiet  industry  of  the  fields. 

But,  after  passing  the  hamlet  of  Montbre  on  the  further  slope 
of  the  mountain,  at  a  turn  of  the  road  the  cathedral  of  Reims 
suddenly  appeared,  far  away,  a  dark  purplish-grey  silhouette 
against  the  pale  grey  sky.  A  moment  this  of  high  emotion.  I 
confess  my  first  impression  was  one  of  grateful  surprise.  There, 
at  least,  it  still  is — the  monument  of  monuments,  the  wonder  of 
Christendom.  Somehow,  one  expected,  irrationally,  to  see  it 
from  afar  a  mutilated  fragment,  crushed  halfw^ay  to  the  ground. 
Later,  I  will  repeat  a  similar  impression,  of  far  more  importance, 
reported  to  me  by  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Archbishop.  Mean¬ 
while,  one  notes  that  from  a  distance  the  familiar  outline  is  not 
changed ;  the  structure  seems  unaffected  in  its  general  design. 

Presently  w^e  lose  it  in  the  slow  descent  to  the  river  Vesle,  and 
we  enter  the  southern  suburb,  the  Faubourg  Flechambault.  Here 
surprise  increases  ;  all  these  small  houses,  trifling  shops,  and  strag¬ 
gling  rudiments  of  a  great  city  say  nothing  to  the  eye.  All  is 
silent ;  the  shops  are  mostly  shut ;  the  long  street  is  nearly  empty, 
but  scarcely  more  so  than  wmuld  be  the  case  on  any  sleepy  after¬ 
noon  in  autumn.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  w^hat  remains  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Reims  mainly  consists  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the 
suburb  of  Flechambault.  We  cross  the  river,  and  then  the  Aisne 
4  la  Marne  Canal ;  still  little  that  is  sensational.  Here  some 
windows  broken ;  there  a  chimney  chipped.  Bent  on  producing 
his  coup  de  thMtre,  Capt.  Bloch-Laroque  whirls  us  through  a 
street  or  two,  and  abruptly,  violently,  we  are  in  the  desolate  Place 
du  Parvis,  and  draw  up  exactly  opposite  the  great  west  front 
of  the  cathedral. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  without  an  appearance  of  affectation 
what  the  emotion  is  which  this  sudden  sight  produces.  The 
cathedral,  in  its  present  state,  has  been  described  as  a  ghost. 
But  that  does  not  seem  to  me  a  happy  similitude ;  the  structure 
is  too  solid,  the  aspect  too  material  for  that.  Say  rather  that  it 
is  a  corpse.  To  gaze  at  it  from  the  Place  du  Parvis  is  like  being 
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confronted  with  the  dead  body  of  some  beautiful  great  lady,  whose  h 
presence  has  always  sparkled  before  us  in  the  splendour  of  her  tl 

high  vitality.  Here  she  still  is,  but  empty  of  life,  shorn  of  all  p 

lier  vivacious  glory,  with  no  motion  in  her  hands,  no  light  in  her  d 
hair ;  from  being  an  object  of  majesty  and  pride  reduced  to  be  a 
an  object  of  anguish  and  pity.  No  longer  would  it  seem  extra-  n 

vagant  to  hear,  as  I  was  presently  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  resi-  o 

dents  in  Reims,  that  when  the  humblest  inhabitants  of  the  outer  d 
suburbs  crept  in  to  see  their  cathedral  burning,  they  wept,  and  d 

wrung  their  hands,  and  wailed  aloud.  The  queen  of  their  desire  e 

was  dead. 

We  recover  our  powers  of  calm  observation,  and  as  we  gaze  d 
up  at  the  vast  facade  towering  above  us  we  try  to  define  the  p 

change  in  the  general  character  of  its  appearance.  Of  this  I  can  b 

give  no  more  exact  idea  than  by  saying  that  a  cobweb  seems  to  s 
have  been  drawn  over  the  whole  of  it.  There  it  is  before  us,  f 
colossal  and  superb,  but  we  rub  our  eyes.  What,  we  ask  ourselves,  \ 

can  be  the  cause  of  this  dimness,  this  immaterial  look?— for  \ 

the  cathedral  is  “pinnacled  ”  indeed,  but,  as  Shelley  would  say,  “in  s 

the  immense  inane.”  After  some  moments  of  reflection  the  cause  ' 

of  this  cobwebbed  effect  flashes  across  the  mind.  In  its  pristine  i 

state  the  sculptured  detail  of  the  great  w'est  front,  with  its  traceries  ^ 

and  its  pierced  galleries,  its  tiers  on  tiers  of  triumphant  saints  s 
and  angels,  was  sharply  drawn  everywhere,  with  a  profusion  of  s 
lines  all  pure  and  clear.  Now,  no  salient  part  has  been  actually  i 
removed,  but  the  sculptured  detail  has  been  chipped  and  calcined,  i  t 
broken  and  stained,  so  that  all  the  exquisite  harmony  of  the  lines  I  e 
is  suppressed,  veiled,  made  inexact  and  ineffective.  It  cannot  be  I  I 
too  distinctly  explained,  I  think,  to  those  who  have  not  seen  the  i 

cathedral  of  Reims  that  it  is  not  precisely  a  ruin,  but  it  is  like 
some  delicate  object  of  art  that  rough  children  have  been  playing  c 
with.  It  retains  its  shape  and  substance,  but  it  is  dirtied  and  i 
chipped  and  degraded.  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  west  front,  moreover,  I  think  it  is  only  1 

proper  that  the  extent  and  character  of  the  damage  done  should  t 

not  be  misstated.  It  is  easy  to  pile  up  adjectives  and  swell  the  t 

tragedy,  which  is  dreadful  enough  without  any  such  exaggeration.  1 

Let  it  be  admitted  at  once  that  the  citv  of  Reims  presents  scenes  ( 

of  mutilation,  not  so  important,  of  course,  but  infinitely  more  s 

extensive,  than  the  west  front.  For  one  thing — and  this  was  I 

a  great  surprise  to  me — the  sculptures  round  the  three  great  doors  t 

were  protected  early  in  the  siege  by  a  most  complete  and  ingenious  £ 

system  of  sandbags.  Behind  this  fortification  I  wms  permitted  ( 

to  squeeze  myself,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  statues  which  \ 

w'e  know  so  w'ell  are  in  the  condition — already  considerably  worn 
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by  time — in  which  they  stood  before  the  war.  Several  heads  and 
hands  are  broken  off,  but — I  speak  without  book — it  seems  to  me 
that  some  of  this  damage  was  done  already.  Higher  up,  where 
protection  from  the  enemy  was  impossible,  the  injury  is  still  more 
deplorable,  yet  much  remains.  I  am  not  competent  to  describe  the 
architecture  or  the  sculpture  in  detail,  but  I  could  not  but  recog¬ 
nise,  intact,  the  pensive  head  of  the  bishop  who  stands  out  at  the 
corner  of  what  I  take  to  be  the  galerie  des  rois.  I  thought  I 
noticed,  what  appears  a  paradox,  that  the  statues  which  stand 
deep  in  niches  have  sulfered  more  severely  than  those  which  are 
exposed  to  the  light  on  three  sides. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  most  complete  and  searching 
damage  to  the  cathedral  was  caused  by  the  fire  and  not  by  the 
projectiles  as  such.  The  action  of  the  flames,  which  were  driven 
by  the  draught  caused  by  the  holes  in  the  roof  and  windows 
strongly  against  the  exterior  as  well  as  the  interior  of  the  west 
front,  has  corroded  the  stone,  which  presents  from  outside  a 
very  odd  hue,  a  sort  of  blanched  red  or  dusty  rust  colour,  from 
which  rains  have  washed  away  all  the  blackness  of  smoke  or  soot, 
and  have  left  a  dreadful  livid  pallor,  very  shocking  to  the  eye. 
The  result  of  this  penetration  of  the  calcining  flames  is  most 
manifest  in  the  statues  which  form  the  second  row  above  the 
ground  over  the  three  great  doors.  Here  the  heat  from  within 
seems  to  have  positively  dislodged  and  thrust  out  many  of  the 
statues,  and  to  have  so  far  scaled  the  surface  of  the  others  that 
it  has  become  difficult  to  distinguish  the  design  in  detail.  On 

ithe  sides  of  the  right-hand  doorway,  and  to  some  lesser  degree 
elsewhere,  there  are  curious  shallow  hollows,  like  the  marks  left 
by  fossils  detached  from  a  chalk  cliff,  which  I  take  to  be  the 
result  of  blows  from  shreds  of  German  shells. 

It  seems  to  be  part  of  the  glorious  history  of  the  cathedral 
of  Eeims  that  it  should  be  the  prey  of  the  incendiary  at  various 
intervals.  The  romanesque  basilica  where  St.  E^my  baptised 
King  Clovis  was  burned  in  the  ninth  century  and  was  replaced 
by  a  larger  and  more  sumptuous  church,  which  its^elf  fell  a  victim 
to  the  flames  on  May  6th,  1211.  A  certain  mystery  hangs  over 
this  event,  it  having  been  early  suggested  that  Archbishop  Alberic 
Humbert  connived  at  the  destruction  that  he  might  celebrate  his 
own  episcopate  by  the  erection  of  a  colossal  monument  on  the 
same  site.  At  any  rate,  with  inconceivable  rapidity  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  so  pushed  on  the  work  that,  according  to  another  Alberic, 
the  chronicler  Des  Trois-Fontaines,  in  no  more  than  twenty  years 
a  cathedral  unparalleled  for  magnificence  stood  finished  in  the 
centre  of  Eeims.  But  a  third  conflagration  was  to  undo  his 
work  in  part,  for  on  July  24th,  1481,  a  violent  fire  broke  out  on 
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the  roof  of  the  cathedral,  destroyed  the  five  leaden  spires  of  tie 
transept,  and  calcined  the  elaborate  carven  parapet  which  had 
just  been  added.  The  molten  lead  poured  in  a  river  of  fire  into 
the  aisle  and  out  into  the  street,  carrying  destruction  with  it 
Louis  XI.  is  said  to  have  been  enraged  at  this  disaster,  which  he 
attributed  to  the  carelessness  or  even  to  the  malignity  of  the 
canons,  and  their  Chapter  fell  under  a  royal  displeasure  which 
became  traditional  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

These  fires,  how^ever,  were  normal  and  almost  insignificant  by 
the  side  of  that  unnatural  horror  wdiich  fell  from  the  sky  in  the 
third  w'eek  of  September,  1914.  The  story  of  the  bombardment 
has  been  often  told,  though  with  a  certain  confusion  of  detail 
which  should  surprise  no  one  who  considers  the  whirlwind  of 
terror  and  confusion  which  the  event  was  bound  to  cause.  The 
coolest  inhabliant  might  lose  his  head  in  the  midst  of  this  hail 
of  iron  and  lightning  of  flame  descending  no  one  knew  exactly 
whence  at  the  fitful  w^him  of  an  invisible  enemy.  At  the  first 
attack  thirty  bombs  were  seen  to  strike  the  cathedral  in  quick 
succession.  These  were  principally  effective  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  northern  tower,  the  wall  of  which  they  smashed ;  a  flying 
buttress  was  struck  and  broken ;  a  part  of  the  balustrade  under 
the  great  r  dndow  w?-s  crumpled  up  like  cardboard  ;  these  and 
other  in]’  noted  as  early  as  September  17th.  Day  by 

day  the  attack  grew  more  intense  and  the  evidence  of  its  progress 
more  vague  and  agitated.  A  shell  penetrated  the  roof  of  the  apse; 
three  others  exploded  on  the  porch,  destroying  several  statues,  and 
smashing  half  the  glass  of  the  great  rose  window  and  most  of  the 
window’s  of  the  gallery.  Then  followed  the  vindictive  and,  to 
my  mind,  incomprehensible  destruction  of  the  Archbishop’s  Palace 
and  of  the  adjacent  Salle  du  Tau  ;  and,  finally,  an  inflammatory 
obus  set  fire  to  the  straw  which  had  been  laid  down  in  the  nave 
for  the  German  wounded,  and  the  whole  interior  of  the  church 
incontinently  roared  like  a  furnace. 

To  realise  the  effect  of  the  fire,  it  is  necessary  to  go  inside.  But 
entrance  is  strictly  forbidden,  the  inspectors  of  the  Administration 
des  Beaux  Arts  having  been  doubtful  whether  a  sudden  collapse 
of  the  structure  was  not  to  be  apprehended.  However,  M.  Banes 
and  I,  to  whom  nothing  wms  denied,  were  admitted  to  view’  the 
interior  at  our  leisure.  Doubtless,  because  of  the  embargo  laid 
upon  it,  a  legend  has  growm  up  of  the  absolute  desolation  and 
decrepitude  of  the  great  church  as  seen  from  within.  In  Pans 
itself  I  was  asked  whether  there  was  any  semblance  of  architecture 
left,  whether  it  was  not  a  mere  shell,  a  ruin  blasted  and  pierced 
out  of  all  recognition.  By  no  means  is  this  the  case.  When  we 
penetrate  the  west  front  by  the  side  door,  the  first  impression 
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IS  that  of  a  very  bare  large  church  of  the  Protestant  sort,  such 
ss  Trondhjem  or  Peterborough.  All  evidence  of  confusion,  all 
dirt  and  dust  and  debris,  all  fragments  of  chipped  stone  and  broken 
glass  and  twisted  metal  have  been  removed.  The  cathedral  is 
empty  of  all  ornament,  it  is  severely  swept  and  cleansed,  but  it 
is  still  a  cathedral.  The  most  disconcerting  object  which  meets 
and  annoys  the  eye  is  the  central  candelabrum,  which  hangs  from 
the  ceiling  and  lolls  lugubriously  on  the  floor  of  the  nave ;  if  this 
deplorable  wreck  were  taken  away,  the  general  aspect  of  the 
interior  would  be  almost  reassuring. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  cathedral  is  a  ruin  open  to 
the  sky.  The  vaulting,  though  its  upper  surface  was  destroyed, 
remains  unbroken,  and  such  gaps  as  the  bombs  created  seem  to 
have  been  temporarily  filled  up.  The  aspect  of  the  interior  is 
dry  and  neat.  The  progress  of  the  fire  can  be  traced  by  a  dark 
line  on  the  floor.  The  choir  was  invaded  by  it  and  the  stalls  were 
burned,  but  the  flames  just  lapped  the  foot  of  the  high  altar 
without  injuring  it.  Portions  of  the  building  which  seem 
peculiarly  open  to  the  attacks  of  fire  have  escaped  miraculously. 
The  remarkable,  but  not  beautiful,  organ,  a  modern  work,  is 
untouched,  and,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  the  famous 
horloge  du  chceur,  which  has  marked  the  division  '  o  sacred 
offices  for  generations,  is  intact.  I  was  not  ujl-i  ci.  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  has  become  of  the  innumerable  works  of  art  which 
made  the  interior  of  the  cathedral  a  museum.  First  and  fore¬ 
most,  of  course,  one’s  inquiries  were  made  about  ^he  unsurpassed 
series  of  tai)estries,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  wholly 

i exhibited  on  Easter  Sunday  so  long  ago  as  1882.  One  is  assured 
that  the  best  of  these  are  safe  in  Paris ;  but  undoubtedly  some  of 
them  were  burned.  The  pictures  w^ere  not  remarkable,  and, 
strangely  enough,  some  hang  there  still.  I  could  get  no  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  famous  Tresor,  w-hich  contained  such  admirable 
things  as  the  Sanson  reliquary  of  the  twelfth  century  and  the 
extraordinary  fragment  of  sculpture  (of  the  same  age)  known  as 
the  Baton  de  St.  Gibrien.  It  is  part  of  the  desolation  of  Reims 
that  no  one  remains  in  the  city  whose  business  it  is  to  know 
these  things. 

The  highest  artistic  interest  attaches  to  the  glass  in  the 
windows,  the  jewelled  richness  of  the  great  window  over  the  door 
being  particularly  admired.  This  w’as  that  “Rose  an  coeur 
crmeil,  tremblante  de  lueurs,”  that  the  poets  of  Reims  have 
eeebrated.  Here  there  is  no  question  that  terrible  havoc  has 
been  done  both  by  shells  and  conflagration.  Yet  even  here  it 
is  needless  to  exaggerate.  All  is  not  destroyed.  Of  the  western 
rose  about  half  remains,  and  of  the  exquisite  windows  on  the 
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right-hand  side  of  the  choir  several  of  the  most  beautiful— those | 
in  which  the  prevailing  colour  is  something  greener  than  all  blues) 
and  bluer  than  all  greens — are  certainly  but  little  injured,  if  at  all  1 
Some  vitraux  that  have  peculiarly  suffered  were  gaudy  affairs  of 
a  late  date,  whose  loss  may  wring  no  artist’s  heart.  No  doubt 
several  of  the  oldest  windows  present  a  very  confused  design  to 
the  unaided  eye,  but  I  think  that  if  any  part  of  these  had  been 
blown  out  or  calcined,  a  brightness  of  outer  sky  would  reveal  the; 
loss.  We  may  be  apt  to  forget  that  the  windows  had  suffered 
many  injuries  and  frequent  dreadful  restorations  long  before  the! 
war.  There  have  been  previous  losses,  and  we  need  not  gratifvj 
German  malignity  by  attributing  to  it  what  is  the  result  of  sever 
centuries  of  w'ear  and  tear.  j 

Once  more  we  emerged  into  the  mournful  Place  du  Parvis, 
wnich  two  little  boys  in  blouses  and  one  old  w'oman  seemed  but 
to  make  more  pathetically  deserted.  But  a  note  of  hope  and  o: 
defiance  was  struck  immediately  as  my  eyes,  directed  smilinglyl 
by  Captain  Bloch-Laroque,  fell  on  the  equestrian  statue  of  Jeannej 
d’Arc,  the  masterpiece  of  Paul  Dubois,  which  stands  immediately 
in  front  of  the  great  west  door.  The  Maiden,  with  the  flag 
France  waving  in  her  mailed  fist,  seems  to  have  just  ridden  back 
out  of  the  cathedral,  intoxicated  with  benediction  and  glory. 
And  by  what  the  Eemois  may  well  be  forgiven  for  regarding  as  a 
miracle,  she  sat  her  horse  there  in  the  Place  du  Parvis  through 
the  whole  bombardment,  while  explosives  were  raining  down  on 
everything  around,  without  receiving  the  smallest  injury.  Not  a 
scratch,  not  a  stain  has  been  left  on  the  bronze  of  that  inviolable 
virgin.  And  just  round  the  corner  of  the  church,  facing  the 
Pompeii  of  the  devastated  quarters  of  the  city,  of  which  I  shall 
presently  speak,  high  up  the  fa9ade,  stands  out,  wholly  untouched 
the  colossal  stone  cock,  the  chanticleer  of  royal  France,  wit! 
wings  uplifted,  crest  alert,  and  beak  wide  open  to  welcome  th 
triumphant  sunrise. 

“  Les  saints  ont  pu  croulor,  sombrer  fleches  et  croix, 

Helas  I  et  mesurer  la  terre  bien  des  anges, — 

Ce  coq  sur  le  foret  de  pierre  est  toujours  droit.” 

There  is  something  mysteriously  comforting  and  quasi-miraci 
lous  about  the  preservation,  in  the  midst  of  such  chaotic  ruins,  t 
the  two  cardinal  symbols  of  the  pride  of  France — Jeanne 
Bergere  and  Le  Coq  de  Eeims. 

But  a  hand  plucks  M.  Barr^s  by  the  sleeve,  and  we  turn  tost 
a  dejected  countenance,  that  of  the  landlord  of  the  Lion  d’O 
that  eminent  hostelry  where  so  many  English  visitors  in  p? 
years  have  been  excellently  lodged.  T  look  up  from  him  ai 
recognise  the  window  of  the  bedroom  I  myself  once  occupi' 
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whence  1  was  scarcely  able  to  drag  myself  away  from  the  noc¬ 
turnal  mystery  of  the  cathedral  exactly  opposite,  lifting  its  forest 
of  stone,  far  up  above  me  and  out  of  sight ;  where,  in  the  morning, 
the  flutter  of  doves  in  the  sunshine  seemed  the  veritable  unfolding 
of  angels’  wings  across  the  cliffs  of  heaven.  But  the  poor  land¬ 
lord!  He  murmurs  to  jM.  Barres  I  know  not  what  tale  of  mis¬ 
fortune.  His  house  has  not  been  bombarded,  for  the  Germans 
spare  comfortable  inns  where  they  hope  to  find  foie  gras  and 
champagne,  but  his  trade  is  all  gone,  he  drags  on  a  miserable 
existence.  Even  the  French  officers  have  deserted  him  for 
another  hotel,  and  no  tourists  are  allowed  to  come.  We  have  no 
consolation  to  give  to  this  “wretched  wight,  alone  and  palely 
loitering,”  for  our  own  meal  is  being  prepared  elsewhere,  but  the 
author  of  La  Grande  Pitie  des  Eglises  de  France  soothes  him  with 
soft  words.  This  corner  of  the  square  is  not  visibly  injured,  nor 
the  house  where  the  poet  of  Heims,  Paul  Fort,  was  bom. 

Nothing,  however,  that  we  have  yet  seen  can  compare  for 
annihilation  with  the  state  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  which 
faces  us  when  we  turn  our  backs  on  the  Ijion  d’Or.  It  is  difficult 
to  give  a  conception  of  the  appearance  of  wdiat  was  once’  this 
famous  and  sumptuous  building  of  the  late  fifteenth  century. 
There  seems,  at  first,  to  be  absolutely  nothing  on  the  site  to  see. 
A  low  edge  of  the  base  of  the  Walls  runs  round  four  sides  of  a  vast 
empty  space ;  it  is  like  a  dustman’s  tray  with  a  little  collection 
of  rubbish  at  each  corner.  This  is  what  remains  of  the  noble 
palace  founded  by  Archbishop  Brigonnet  in  1498.  By  degrees  the 
eye  learns  to  distinguish  certain  objects  at  the  further,  that  is  at 
the  northern,  corner,  wliere,  protected  in  measure  from  the  fury  of 
the  shells  by  the  adjoining  houses  of  the  Hue  des  Anglais,  some 
fragments  do  persist.  Portions  of  the  great  Salle  des  Hois,  with, 
adjoining  it,  the  robing-room  used  by  the  Kings  of  France  at 
their  coronation,  maintain  a  perilous  existence,  especially  the 
sumptuously  decorated  chimney-j)iece.  The  devoted  concierge  of 
the  archiepisco})al  palace,  who  noxv  looks  after  the  interior  of  the 
cathedral,  gave  me  an  interesting  account  of  his  elforts  to  save 
this  chimney-piece,  and  of  his  daily  examination  of  its  condition, 
since  he  fears  that  at  any  moment  it  may  collapse  in  a  heap  of 
ruins.  All  the  elaborate  ornament  of  the  rest  of  the  palace  has 
wholly  disajipeared  ;  it  was  locally  attributed  to  “le  celebre  Gosse.” 
I  know  not  xvhether  I  may  claim  kinship  with  this  artist,  of  whom 
I  am  lamentably  ignorant. 

We  entered  the  motor  again  and  sped  to  Saint-Hemy.  This 
is,  in  its  nucleus,  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  building  in  Heims,  and, 
after  the  cathedral,  by  far  the  largest.  It  stands  at  the  extreme 
south  of  the  city,  and  therefore  as  far  as  possible  from  the  line 
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of  German  attack ;  the  Bodies,  nevertheless,  have  not  entirely 
spared  it.  It  is  approached  from  the  west,  through  the  Place  de 
I’Hotel  Dieu,  a  square  in  normal  times  thronged  with  people,  now 
as  empty  of  all  life  as  a  circus  in  Palmyra.  We  had  heard  in  Pans 
that  public  education  in  Beims  was  still  carried  on  in  cellars 
and  M.  Barres  was  much  desirous  to  see  one  of  these  subterranean 
schools.  The  Place  de  P Hotel  Dieu  now  contained  one  chubby 
little  boy,  who  was  a  willing  capture,  and  who  conversed  with 
ease.  “Did  he  go  to  school?”  “Yes,  every  day!”  “Was  the  | 
school  in  a  cellar?”  “Oh,  no!”  “Where  was  it  then?”  “hi 
a  niaison."  “But  in  what  kind  of  a  maison?  ”  “d  ust  an  ordinary 
maison  d’ecole”  And  from  this  scion  of  Reims  we  could  get 
not  a  word  that  was  educationally  sensational.  Life,  even  in 
Reims,  becomes  partly  normal  after  two  years’  suspense.  The 
Church  of  St.  Remy  has  been  greatly  injured  in  past  years  by 
successive  restorations,  all  equally  unfortunate.  What  it  is  cele-  | 
brated  for  is  its  magnificent  glass  windows.  As  to  the  fate  of 
these,  I  had  been  asked  before  I  left  England  to  make  particular 
inquiry.  Those  of  the  nave,  I  was  told,  were  taken  out  and  sent 
to  Paris  before  the  bombardment  became  serious,  but  by  far  the 
most  precious  were  those,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  in  the  apse.  These  were  partly  boarded  up,  but 
not  moved  in  time,  and  I  fear  that  their  condition,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  verify,  is  deplorable. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  information  on  the  spot  is  greater 
than  one  would  be  ready  to  supix)se.  The  horrible  storm  of  fire 
and  death  has  had  the  effect  of  confusing  the  memory  of  sur¬ 
vivors,  and  different  people,  all  in  obvious  good  faith,  produce 
opposite  statements  on  the  best  of  evidence.  For  instance,  at 
St.  Remy  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  the  centre  of  the  maiu 
ixirtal  has  had  the  head  knocked  off,  and  the  wound  seems  perfectly 
fresh.  One  witness  informed  me  that  this  mutilation  was  made 
by  a  bomb  from  a  hydroplane  three  weeks  before  my  visit; 
another,  equally  credible,  declared  that  it  was  two  years  old.  A 
wind  of  fable,  or,  at  least,  of  unstable  historic  opinion,  has  blown 
over  Reims.  At  any  rate,  one  outrage  to  St.  Remy  is  certainly 
quite  recent,  but  of  this  I  will  speak  later  in  the  words  of  His 
Eminence  Cardinal  de  Lu^on. 

We  now  left  the  square  in  front  of  the  cathedral  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  on  foot  the  districts  to  the  north  and  west  of  the 
centre  of  the  city.  These  were  the  objective  of  the  appalling 
cannonade  which  began  on  the  night  of  September  17th,  and  it 
is  here,  far  more  than  in  the  churches,  that  the  destructive  rage 
of  the  German  attack  is  visible.  I  suppose  that  a  huge  medifrval 
basilica  has  become  in  the  course  of  ages  a  sort  of  rock,  an  archi- 
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tectural  Gibraltar.  It  nuiy  be  bruised  and  chipped  and  dented, 
it  may  suiter  a  hundred  superticial  mutilations,  but  its  substance 
remains  resolutely  invincible.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case 
with  modern  buildings,  especially  with  the  domestic  architecture 
of  France  in  the  twentieth  century,  where  elegance  and  con¬ 
venience  are  evidently  more  sought  after  than  durability.  Within 
comparatively  recent  years  the  wealth  of  Eeims  has  been  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  Quartier  de  Ceres,  where  old  houses  have  been 
ruthlessly  removed  to  make  room  for  substantial  residences  and 
showy  shops,  which  aimed  at  rivalling  those  of  Paris  itself.  Here, 
in  a  relatively  small  compass,  the  wealth  of  Eeims  was  collected, 
and  it  is  quite  evident,  when  one  examines  this  district,  that  the 
Germans  deliberately  and,  it  must  be  added,  with  devilish  skill 
contrived  the  destruction  of  all  that  meant  financial  prosperity 
to  the  ancient  city.  Without  wasting  ammunition  on  the  suburbs 
where  the  poor  reside,  or  on  either  of  the  outlying  portions  of 
Eeims,  they  concentrated  their  fiery  rain  on  the  rectangle  of 
streets  where  the  rich  merchants  and  the  vine-growing  million¬ 
aires  had  built  their  mansions  and  stored  their  ^xissessions.  There 
is  nothing  reckless  in  the  Schrecklichkeit  of  the  Huns. 

The  great  artery  which  flows  through  Ceres  from  north-east  to 
south-west  is  named  in  its  centre  the  Eue  des  Tapisseries.  This 
fine  street,  which  becomes  the  Eue  de  Yesle,  was  encumbered 
with  a  frenzied  population  of  civilians  flying  towards  Paris  on  the 
evening  of  September  17th,  1914.  A  lady  who  took  part  in  the 
flight,  Madame  Isabelle  Eimbaud,  has  recently  given  a  most 
moving  account  of  it.  Under  a  grey  sky  loaded  with  rain,  over 
a  causeway  deep  in  mud,  amid  the  shrieks  of  children  and  the 
loud  weeping  of  women,  sounds  which  were  drowned  every  few 
minutes  by  the  roar  of  the  bombardment,  a  huge  mass  of  dis¬ 
tracted  civilians,  elbowing  one  another,  crushed  by  the  passage 
of  carts  and  carriages,  strove  to  escape  on  to  the  road  to  Paris 
before  the  sinister  night  should  completely  hem  them  in.  It  is 
curious  to  contrast  this  vision  of  a  whirlwind  of  fugitives  with  the 
absolute  silence  which  now  reigns  in  this  tissue  of  cross-streets. 
We  wander  along  them,  up  and  down,  hither  and  thither,  with¬ 
out  sight  of  a  human  being ;  not  a  dog,  not  a  cat  prowds  round 
these  desolations.  Not  Pompeii  itself — and  the  regular  plan  of 
the  Quartier  de  Ceres  has  something  Pompeian  in  its  character — 
Qot  the  Campanian  city,  which  the  cinders  of  Vesuvius  buried 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  can  be  more  desolate  and  silent  and 
woe-begone  than  the  once  so  prosperous  and  w’ealthy  centre  of 
Reims. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  wild  confusion  of  debris  and 
nun  has  long  ago  been  removed  from  the  streets  themselves  and 
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has  been  heaped  within  the  enclosure  of  the  houses.  German 
prisoners  were  set  to  this  irksome  task,  and  they  have  carried 
it  out  with  the  thoroughness  of  their  race.  The  result  is  that 
the  streets  present  an  aspect  of  neatness  that  is  almost  dreadful 
because  it  makes  the  destruction  look  so  deliberate.  There  can 
now  be  no  illusion  that  earthquake  has  done  this  thing.  Of  course 
different  degrees  of  destruction  exist.  There  are  streets  at  the 
sides  of  w'hich,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Eue  St.  Pierre  des  Dames 
it  is  almost  difficult  to  know’  wdiat  the  crumbling  remains  of  brick 
and  metal  can  ever  have  represented.  Were  these  shops,  or 
private  houses,  or  institutions?  It  is  impossible  to  be  sure.  The 
whole  space  so  lately  inhabited  with  elegance  is  turned  into  a 
vague  species  of  Stony  Arabia.  There  remains  on  my  mental 
retina  the  vision  of  one  horrible  mountain  of  indescribable  rubbish 
in  the  Quartier  Bethany,  out  of  the  slope  of  which  arises  to  its 
original  height  an  isolated  Baalbek  fragment  of  wall,  with  its 
bedroom  w’all-papers  and  even  its  window-shutters  still  dolefully 
existent,  in  spite  of  rain  and  sun.  The  squalid  sights  of  which 
this  is  an  example  are  poignant  to  a  degree  that  baffles  description. 

But  all  the  ruins  are  not  of  this  kind.  In  the  Eue  de  TUni- 
versite,  w’hich  was  the  street  of  the  most  expensive  and  brilliant 
shops,  the  bombs  have  done  their  w’ork  with  a  most  fantastic 
irregularity.  What  is  not  entirely  smashed  is  here  not  hurt  at 
all,  and  we  have  the  discrepancy  betw'een  huge  gaping  spaces  of 
jagged  nothingness  and  buildings  that  have  hardly  lost  their  pris¬ 
tine  smartness.  I  could  scarcely  tear  myself  away  from  the 
grotesqueness  of  one  enormous  bon  marche — I  suppose  the 
Magazin  du  Ix)uvre  of  the  Eemois — the  w’hole  interior  of  which 
had  been  gutted,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  counters  and 
a  staircase,  and  the  exterior  of  which,  a  sort  of  grinning  skeleton, 
still  bears  between  its  most  shocking  mutilations  a  large  slab  of 
black  marble,  absolutely  unscarred  and  imscratched,  on  which 
we  read  in  large  gold  lettering  the  ironic  inscrijition  :  “Prix  fxe 
absolu  sans  escompte.”  Alas  !  it  will  be  long  indeed  before  any 
enterprising  customer  tries  to  get  “escompte”  in  a  shop  at 
Eeims ! 

To  describe  in  further  detail  this  chaotic  wilderness  would  be 
tedious  to  the  reader.  But  1  cannot  refrain  from  dwelling  for 
an  instant  on  the  view’  from  the  Eue  des  Trois  Eaisinets,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  appalling  where  all  are  dreadful.  Here,  on  the 
right  hand,  an  ancient  abbatical  building,  w’hich  had  been  renewed 
and  adapted  to  some  modern  use,  has  been  reduced  to  a  sketchy 
medimval  ruin,  but,  more  remarkable  Iw  far,  on  the  left  hand 
the  eye  w’anders  over  a  long  stretch  of  substance  jiiled  on  sub¬ 
stance  that  absolutely  baffles  visual  analysis. 
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Into  this  wild  abyss, 

The  womb  of  Nature,  and  perhaps  her  "rave, 

Of  neither  sea,  nor  shore,  nor.  air,  nor  fire, 

But  all  these  in  their  pregnant  causes  mixt, 

Confus’dly,  and  which  thus  must  ever  fight, 

L'nless  the  Almighty  IMaker  them  ordain 
Ilis  dark  materials  to  create  more  worlds, — 

over  this  dismal  confusion  of  unnameable  debris  rises  solitary, 
dreamlike,  at  the  end  of  the  vista,  the  cathedral,  sailing  like  a 
I  ship  over  wind-swept  waters,  calm  in  its  divine  beauty,  far 
enough  away  to  seem  unwounded,  rorgueil  de  Vhiimanite  entiere, 
in  spite  of  the  malice  of  its  infamous  assailants.  It  is  a  vision  of 
hope  risen  above  the  ocean  of  despair. 

It  was  with  such  a  vision  still  in  our  hearts  that  we  were 
received,  with  extreme  benignity,  by  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop.  A  visit  to  Reims  would  have  been  incomplete 
indeed  without  the  benediction  of  Monseigneur  de  Lu9on.  He 
has  been  the  hero  of  the  martyrdom  of  Reims,  and  for  two  years 
he  has  remained  at  his  melancholy  and  often  dangerous  post  at 
the  head  of  a  devoted  little  army  of  clerics.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  exaggerate  the  value  of  the  Archbishoji’s  presence  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  chaos  and  horror.  He  has  been  nobly  eminent  in  the 
centre  of  the  turmoil,  the  serene  and  authoritative  shepherd  of 
his  people.  His  Eminence  possesses  a  native  eloquence,  which 
has,  one  may  believe,  been  burnished  by  the  singular  emotion 
through  which  he  has  passed.  He  spoke  to  us  openly  and  fully 
of  what  we  had  seen  and  what  we  had  not  seen,  and  his  con¬ 
versation  was  the  commentary  and  completion  of  our  visit. 

At  the  moment  of  the  first  bombardment  his  Eminence  w^as 
away  from  home.  If  I  understood  him  aright,  he  w^as  still  at 
the  Vatican,  whither  he  had  gone  to  take  his  part  in  the  election 
of  Poix*  Benedict  XV.  On  hearing  of  the  advance  of  the 
Germans  he  hastened  from  Rome,  but  was  much  delayed  in 
reaching  Paris,  where  he  was  met,  on  September  SSnd,  by  a 
telegram  informing  him  that  his  cathedral  was  “destroyed  by 
fire.”  With  extreme  difficulty  he  contrived  to  get  a  special  train 
to  take  him  as  far  as — T  think  he  said — Troyes,  whence  in  a  motor¬ 
car  he  )>roceeded  to  Reims.  He  told  us  that  on  passing  the  brow 
of  the  hill  whence  the  city  suddenly  becomes  visible  he  had  an 
experience  resembling,  in  character  though  not  in  degree,  my 
own  very  modest  one  in  arriving  from  Epernay,  that  is  to  say, 
of  relief  at  finding  that  the  cathedral  preserved  its  general  out¬ 
line.  On  his  rapid  journey  from  Paris  he  had  been  repeating  to 
himself  the  words  of  the  telegram — “destroyed  by  fire” — and 
he  w'as  persuaded  that  he  should  see  nothing  but  a  shapeless  mass 
of  debris.  He  said  that  the  relief  was  so  extreme  that  he  was 
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able  to  bear  with  resignation  the  awful  conditions  which  only 
too  quickly  revealed  themselves.  It  enabled  him  to  put  forth 
all  his  energy  to  guard  what  elements  of  beauty  remained— 
“reliques  a  jamais  sacrees.” 

It  was  impossible  for  an  old  librarian  to  refrain  from  asking 
the  Cardinal  Archhishop  what  had  become  of  the  literary  treasures 
of  Eeims,  which  were  curious  and  considerable.  He  replied  that 
the  municipal  archives  of  the  city  were  preserved  in  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  which  was  not  entirely  destroyed,  and  that  he  believed 
them  to  have  been  saved.  But  all  the  objects  of  art  in  the 
Museum,  which  was  in  the  top  story  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  were 
totally  burned.  The  pictures  were  not,  if  I  remember  right,  of 
extraordinary  interest,  except  a  series  of  ten  portraits,  painted  by 
Lucas  Cranach,  and  a  small  Holbein.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
Eminence  mentioned  to  me  the  total  loss  of  the  library  of  Cardinal 
Gousset  and  of  the  celebrated  Igny  candelabra.  He  mourned 
especially  the  destruction  of  the  archives  of  the  xVcademie  de 
Heims,  complete  since  its  foundation  ;  this  was  one  of  those  inter¬ 
esting  provincial  societies,  founded  in  modest  emulation  of  the 
Academic  Fran^aise,  which  have  done  much  to  keep  culture  alive 
in  the  provincial  ca]>itals  of  France. 

The  Archbishop  lives  in  a  house  in  the  Hue  du  Cardinal-du- 
Lorraine,  immediately  under  the  cathedral,  which  his  eyes  are 
unwilling  to  quit  for  a  single  hour.  He  sees  it,  in  its  pathetic 
disarray,  before  him  all  day  long.  His  neighbourhood  to  the 
great  church  has  not  been  without  its  physical  inconvenience. 
He  told  us  that  one  day,  long  after  the  original  bombardment  had 
ceased,  he  was  walking  in  the  Hue  du  Cardinal-du-Lorraine  when 
a  Boche  bomb  struck  the  cathedral,  glanced  oft“,  and  covered  the 
stones  of  the  street  with  splinters  of  metal.  His  Eminence,  with 
a  delightful  gaiety,  laughed  as  he  declared  that  it  was  no  moment 
to  think  of  his  ecclesiastical  dignity,  and  that  he  lay  down  in  the 
mud,  flat  on  his  face,  with  the  result  that  not  a  single  shard 
touched  him.  M.  Barres  mentioned  to  him  the  apparently  recent 
damage  which  we  had  perceived  in  a  side-chapel  of  St.  K^my. 
His  Eminence  replied  that  it  was  recent  indeed  ;  it  had  occurred 
only  four  or  five  days  before  our  arrival.  He  had  been  walking 
in  liis  garden,  and  it  suddenly  struck  him  that  a  heavy  shower 
of  rain  must  he  jireparing  to  fall.  He  looked  up  into  the  sky 
and  found  that  the  darkness  was  caused  by  an  immense  hydro¬ 
plane  immediately  above  his  head.  It  floated  on  a  little  to  the 
south,  and  then  the  Cardinal  saw  it  drop  a  bomb,  which  struck 
the  church  of  St.  Hemy  and  caused  the  smash  which  we  had  seen. 
His  Eminence  commented  to  us,  and  surely  with  justice,  on  the 
perfectly  objectless  crime  of  such  an  outrage  as  this,  obviously 
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premetlitated,  and  without  a  shadow  of  military  excuse.  By  the 
«av,  the  very  first  shells  which  fell  (September  4th)  injured 
St.  lleniy,  and  the  Germans  perpetually  have  a  fling  at  this 
unfortunate  edifice.  There  seems  to  he  a  general  impression  in 
the  outer  world  that  the  bombardment  of  Reims  has  ceased.  It 
is  true  that,  as  an  officer  said  to  me,  “Les  Bodies  ne  sont  pas 
aiissi  mechants  qu’autrefois,”  hut  forty  bombs  were  dropped  in 
the  city  four  days  after  my  visit  in  September  of  this  year. 

Opinion  in  Paris  is  sharply  divided  on  the  subject  of  the 
restoration  of  the  cathedral  of  Reims.  There  are  those  who  hold 
that  the  edifice  should  simply  be  so  patched  up  as  to  prevent 
further  decay,  and  should  be  kept  in  that  state  through  all  time 
as  a  witness  to  the  barbarity  of  the  Huns.  Others  pretend  that 
restoration  is  absolutely  imjierative,  and  that  France  cannot 
permit  one  of  the  greatest  of  her  churches  to  remain  a  useless 
ruin.  We  were  anxious  to  obtain  the  convictions  of  his  Eminence 
on  this  subject,  and  we  were  not  surprised  to  find  that  he  is 
ardently  with  those  who  desire  to  see  the  cathedral  restored  as 
soon  as  [lossible.  He  regards  the  question,  very  naturally,  from 
the  ecclesiastic  rather  than  from  the  msthetic  point  of  view,  and 
he  looks  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  Reims,  as  the  centre 
of  his  diocese  and  province,  must  not  be  religiously  disfranchised. 
Neither  M.  Barres  nor  I  could  presume  to  dispute  with  him,  but 
we  agreed  in  private  afterwards  that  the  idea  of  “restoring”  the 
mutilated  mediaeval  sculpture  could  but  fill  us  with  alarm.  Per¬ 
haps  a  middle  way  may  yet  be  found,  but  we  can  hardly  wdsh 
for  a  new  Viollet  le  Due  at  Reims. 

At  length  the  Cardinal  conducted  us,  with  a  beautiful  courtesy, 
to  the  door  of  his  improvised  palace.  Just  before  be  dismissed 
us  he  ix)iuted  up  to  the  cathedral  above  our  heads  and  to  one 
of  the  aerial  statues  silhouetted  against  the  sky.  It  thrilled  us 
both  to  hear  him  describe  how'  he  wms  standing  where  now  we 
stood,  looking  upwards,  and  how  he  saw  a  bomb  strike  this  statue 
with  a  roar  and  a  flash,  and  how  next  moment  the  head  came 
rattling  down  the  roofs  and  sprang  almost  to  his  feet.  With  this 
vivid  recollection  my  fleeting  memories  of  a  deeply  moving  visit 
to  Reims  may  close. 


Edmund  Gosse. 
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This  should  have  been  “  Shakespeare’s  year,”  and  who  can 
doubt  that  but  for  the  supreme  preoccupation  of  the  Great  War 
it  would  have  been  dedicated  to  his  memory?  Three  hundred 
years  ago  Shakespeare  laid  aside  all  that  was  in  him  of  mortalitv, 
and  the  world,  If  it  had  not  been  engaged  in  a  titanic  struggle, 
would  surely  have  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  tercen¬ 
tenary  for  paying  elaborate  homage  to  the  greatest  name  in  all 
literature.  As  it  is,  noble  tributes  to  his  memory  have  not  been 
wanting ;  nor  have  they  been  confined  to  England  or  the  English- 
speaking  world ;  they  have  been  rendered  in  every  quarter  of  the 
civilised  world  where  supreme  genius  commands  admiration  and 
respect.  And  it  is  just  and  fitting  that  the  tribute  should  be 
world-wide,  for  Shakespeare’s  appeal  is  not  to  this  nation  or  to 
that,  but  to  humanity  at  large.  He,  if  any  man,  was  a  citizen 
of  the  world.  Nevertheless,  though  he  wrote  not  for  Englishmen 
only,  but  for  all  mankind,  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all  time,  yet 
it  is  true  of  him,  as  of  all  the  greatest  sons  of  men,  that  he  was 
essentially  native-born,  the  son  of  his  own  country,  the  product 
of  his  own  day ;  and  that,  despite  his  catholic  sympathies  and  his 
wide  outlook  upon  life,  he  was  also  intensely  national,  pre¬ 
eminently  an  Elizabethan  Englishman,  above  and  before 
all  else  a  great-hearted  English  patriot,  the  product  of  his  } 

own  age ;  a  child  of  the  English  Renaissance ;  fulfilled  ( 

with  the  spirit  of  Tudor  England.  To  say  that  lie  was  g 

ha])py  in  his  day  is  not  enough.  It  is  the  literal  truth  c 

that,  born  in  any  other  age,  he  w'ould  not  have  been  the  Shake-  ^ 

speare  that  we  know.  Had  he  been  born  a  century  earlier  we  ^ 

might  perhaps  have  had  the  Tragedies  from  his  pen,  but  the  j 

Comedies  could  not  have  been  conceived  amid  the  gloom  and  t 

distractions  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  :  least  of  all  coiild  we  have 
had  the  great  Drama  of  English  history  as  it  is  unfolded  in  the 
Chronicle  Plays. 

It  is  with  the  last  that  these  articles  will  be  exclusively  con¬ 
cerned,  for  the  moment  seems  to  me  peculiarly  appropriate  for 
an  attempt  to  reinforce  the  lesson  which  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  Chronicle  Plays  to  teach.  All  these  plays,  with  the  exception 
of  Heyiry  VIII.,  which  is  wholly  detached  from  the  rest  of  the 
series  and  belongs  to  a  much  later  date  (1612),  were  written 
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within  the  fifteen  years  which  elapsed  between  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  and  the  close  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  and  they 
are  all  redolent  of  the  spirit  of  the  time,  fulfilled  with  the  heroic 
temper  of  Elizabethan  England — an  England  which  under  the 
strong  rule  of  the  Tudor  Sovereigns  and  in  the  warm  glow  of  the 
Eenaissance  had  been  in  literal  truth  reborn.  The  Armada  fight 
marked  the  zenith  of  that  great  period  in  English  history.  Just 
a  century  had  then  elapsed  since  the  Battle  of  Bosworth  had 
brought  to  an  end  a  period  of  unrest  and  civil  strife,  of  lack  of 
governance  at  home,  and  abroad  of  military  disaster  and  national 
humiliation.  The  Tudors  had  given  England  discipline,  repose, 
a  strong  Government  at  a  moment  when  they  were  sorely  needed. 
Under  their  rule  the  English  people,  the  English  mind,  had 
expanded  marvellously,  and  that  not  in  one  sphere  only,  but  in 
a  hundred  diverse  directions.  The  Eenaissance  had  brought  to 
them  not  merely  a  new  knowledge  of  the  treasures  of  the  ancient 
world,  but  a  new  spirit  of  scientific  investigation  and  a  fresh-born 
zeal  for  geographical  and  commercial  enterprise.  As  Copernicus 
had  revealed  to  men  a  new  heaven,  so  Columbus,  Vasco  da  Gama, 
and  the  Cabots  had  opened  out  a  new  earth.  Owing  partly  to 
political  distractions,  partly  to  her  remote  geographical  position, 
England  was  somewhat  tardy  in  awakening  to  the  significance  of 
the  new  spirit  with  which  the  Eenaissance  had  suffused  the  heart 
and  mind  of  man.  But  the  awakening  came  to  England  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  thereafter  her  development  was  extra¬ 
ordinarily  rapid,  and  not  only  rapid,  but  many-sided. 

But  of  all  the  many  manifestations  of  the  new  spirit,  that  whicii 
most  characterised  England  was  the  fresh-born  love  of  maritime 
adventure  and  geographical  discovery.  Davis  and  Frobisher, 
Hawkins  and  Drake,  Sir  Eichard  Grenville,  Sir  Humphry 
Gilbert,  and  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh — these  are  the  names  wliich 
give  its  special  significance  to  the  Elizabethan  era  and  embody 
most  truly  the  new  ideals  of  the  English  people  of  those  breezy 
days.  Hakluyt’s  collection  of  Voyagers'  Tales  has  been 
described,  and  justly,  as  the  prose  epic  of  Elizabethan  England. 
But  the  quintessence  of  our  Elizabethan  temper  is  to  be  found 
best  of  all  in  the  Chronicle  Plays  of  Shakespeare. 

Three  hundred  years  have  passed  since  those  plays  were  pro¬ 
duced.  Since  the  Armada  crisis  of  1588  we  have  had  in  our 
national  history  no  such  tense  moment  as  the  })reseu1 .  The 
circumstances  of  the  two  epochs,  divided  by  this  long  interval  of 
time,  are  indeed  curiously  parallel.  As  a  period  of  rapid  develop¬ 
ment,  social,  political,  and  economic,  the  nineteenth  century  was 
certainly  not  inferior  to  the  sixteenth  ;  it  was  hardly  inferior  in 
respect  of  intellectual  emancipation  of  educational  activity,  or  of 
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geographical  expansion.  As  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  domestic  j 
industry,  of  scientific  research,  of  oversea  enterprise,  the  age  of 
Victoria  does  not  yield  pride  of  place  even  to  the  age  of 
Elizabeth. 

Nor  has  the  sequel,  war,  been  divergent.  A  period  of  unpre¬ 
cedented  national  prosperity  has  been  followed,  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other,  by  the  oncoming  of  an  acute  crisis  in  the  e.xternal 
relations  of  the  country.  The  unification  of  the  Sp)anish  kingdom 
and  its  rapid  development  and  expansion  had  a  parallel  in  the 
unification  and  development  of  the  German  Empire.  As  in  the 
sixteenth  century  by  the  Spanish  Hapsburgs,  so  in  the  twentieth 
century  by  the  Hohenzollern,  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  is 
threatened  and  the  independence  of  the  small  States  is  gravelv 
jeopardised.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  England  has  come 
to  the  rescue  of  Europe. 

But  observe  a  further  and  sinister  correspondence.  In  neither 
case  was  the  crisis  wholly  external.  Never  has  the  enemy  at  the 
gate  had  any  terror  for  England,  provided  her  ruler  could  speak 
with  the  enemy  as  the  representative  of  a  united  people. 
National  unity  w’as  to  Shakespeare  the  one  supreme  condition  of 
national  greatness.  That  unity  had  been  threatened  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  the  shameful  weakness  of  the  central  Govern¬ 
ment  and  by  the  dynastic  strife  between  Lancaster  and  York. 
It  was  threatened  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
changes,  economic  and  ecclesiastical,  and  the  resulting  divisions 
betw'een  creed  and  creed  and  class  and  class. 

But  the  chief  incentive  to  national  unity  was  the  external 
menace  to  national  independence. 

“  The  fear  of  external  dangers,”  wrote  Eichard  Hooker, 
“causeth  forces  at  home  to  be  more  united;  it  is  to  all  sorts  a 
kind  of  bridle,  it  maketh  virtuous  minds  watchful,  it  holdeth 
contrary  dispositions  in  suspense,  and  it  setteth  those  wits  to 
work  on  better  things  which  would  otherwise  be  employed  in 
worse.”  How  real  and  grave  the  danger  was  the  history  of  the 
first  thirty  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  is  on  record  to  prove. 
But  by  1588  the  victory  w’as  won  :  thanks  to  a  ruler  of  incom¬ 
parable  prudence  and  skill,  thanks  to  ministers  of  rare  wisdom 
and  devotion,  thanks,  above  all,  to  the  people  at  large,  who 
became  each  day  more  united  in  the  common  cause,  the  danger 
passed.  But  who  could  tell  whether  it  might  not  recur.  Yo 
one  who  had  lived  through  the  critical  days  could  be  blind  to  the 
possibility.  Internal  divisions,  if  renewed,  w’ould  be  certain  to 
invite  external  interference.  National  unity,  the  closing  of 
dynastic  strife,  a  truce  between  parties,  harmony  between  classes 
— this  was  the  supreme  need  of  the  hour ;  this  was  the  lesson 
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which  the  Chronicle  Plays  of  Shakespeare  were  intended  pre- 
fiHiiiiently  to  enforce. 


Can  it  be  deemed  impertinent  to  recall  that  lesson  to-day? 
Is  it  superfluous  to  suggest  a  renewed  study  of  that  wonderful 
series  of  historical  dramas  which,  in  the  words  of  the  historian 
Hallam,  “have  identified  Shakespeare  with  English  feeling  in 
English  hearts  ’  ’  ? 

To  all  time  this  year,  1916,  will,  we  trust,  be  memorable  as 
marking  the  turn  of  the  tide  in  the  most  critical  struggle  through 
which  this  country  has  passed  since  the  dispersion  of  the  great 
.\rmada  of  Spain.  The  struggle  of  the  Chronicle  Plays  may  well 
serve  to  steel  our  hearts  to  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  which  are 
still  undoubtedly  ahead  of  us  in  the  war,  and  to  attune  our  minds 
to  an  earnest  consideration  of  the  domestic  problems  which  will 
await  solution  on  the  return  of  peace. 

Such,  impertinent  or  not,  is  the  purpose  of  the  pages  that 
follow. 

The  method  of  study  is  plainly  dictated  by  the  purpose  which 
we  have  in  view.  Moreover,  the  method  I  am  about  to  suggest 
accords  with  my  own  predispositions  and  limitations.  I  must 
disclaim  at  the  outset  any  pretension  to  be  in  the  literary  sense 
a  Shakespearian  critic.  My  studies  have  lain  in  other  fields. 
Some  obvious  critical  questions  cannot  be  wholly  ignored,  but  I 
shall  dismiss  them  lightly,  and  it  must  be  understood,  without 
reiteration,  that  in  these  matters  I  rely  upon  the  judgments  of 
those  who  are  more  competent  to  form  them ;  I  approach  the 
study  of  the  Chronicle  Plays  as  a  mere  historian. 

That  being  so,  a  preliminary  question  may  be  quickly  disposed 
[  of :  Shall  we  study  these  dramas  in  the  order  of  their  composition 
or  in  their  historical  sequence?  The  divergence  between  the 
two  orders  is  considerable.  “The  most  fruitful  order  of  studying 
the  works  of  Shakespeare,”  writes  a  distinguished  commentator, 
“is  that  which  views  them  in  the  chronological  order  of  their 
production.”  It  may  be  so;  but  it  would  seem  to  depend  upon 
the  primary  purpose  which  inspires  the  study.  If  we  wish,  as 
in  one  of  his  delightful  books'  Mr.  Edward  Dowden  wished,  to 
trace  the  gradual  development  of  Shakespeare’s  pow'ers,  to  mark 
the  stages  in  the  evolution  of  his  art,  we  should  naturally  study 
the  plays  in  the  order,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  of  their 
composition;  we  should  begin  with  the  three  parts  of  Henry  VL, 
passing  on  to  Richard  III.  and  Richard  11.  (the  order  of  these 
two  is  hotly  debated).  King  John,  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV., 
Henry  V.,  and — longo  intervallo — Henry  VIII. 

fl)  f^hake spear f's  Mind  and  Art. 
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But  the  adoption  of  this  method,  fruitful  as  it  is  from  some 
points  of  view,  would  defeat  the  purpose  which  I  have  essentially 
in  view.  Eight  out  of  the  ten  plays  founded  upon  English 
history  are  linked  together  in  the  closest  historical  sequence. 
The  series  w^hich  begins  with  Richard  11.  and  ends  with 
Richard  111.  forms,  in  effect,  a  single  drama — a  “ring”  as 
Wagner  would  have  termed  it.  King  John  may  be  regarded  as 
a  prologue  to  the  central  series,  somewhat  detached  from  it  in 
point  of  time,  but  logically  and  ethically  connected  with  it; 
Henry  Vlll.  forms  an  obvious  and  appropriate  epilogue. 

Desiring,  as  I  do,  to  treat  the  Chronicle  Plays  as  a  contribution 
to  the  history  of  England ;  to  draw  from  them,  if  it  may  be,  a 
political  moral,  it  is  obvious  that  they  must  be  studied  not  in 
their  bibliographical,  but  in  their  historical  sequence.  We  shall,  , 
then,  begin  the  more  detailed  study  of  the  plays  with  King  John. 

Meanwhile,  by  way  of  preface,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to 
estimate  the  general  significance  of  Shakespeare’s  commentary  ^ 
upon  an  important  period  of  English  history  and  to  discern  the 
moral  which  he  is  careful  to  point. 

As  a  dramatic  chronicler  Shakespeare  had,  however,  no  mono¬ 
poly  among  his  contemporaries.  Incomparably  the  greatest 
among  them,  he  was  by  no  means  alone.  Chiite  the  contrary. 
The  English  Chronicle  Play  reached  in  Shakespeare’s  day  its 
final  literary  form  and  attained  the  zenith  of  its  vogue  and 
popularity.  It  had  slowly  and  painfully  evolved  from  various 
sources:  from  the  “moralities”  of  an  older  day;  from  popular 
folklore;  and  most  directly  from  the  “Pageants”  or  “Ridings,” 
like  the  Hock  Tuesday  Play  of  Coventry,  the  Lutterworth 
Christmas  Play,  and  the  Oxfordshire  St.  George  Play.  It 
reached  its  maturity  in  the  latter  years  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
a  time,  as  we  have  seen,  of  intense  national  emotion,  of  unbounded 
patriotic  enthusiasm.  Between  1586  and  1606  no  fewer  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  such  plays  were  actually  performed  :  more 
than  half  of  them  in  the  last  decade  of  the  century.’  This  rank 
abundance  was  important  to  Shakespeare  in  two  ways  :  on  the 
one  hand,  it  provided  material  out  of  which  he  could  fashion 
his  own  plays,  as  in  the  case  of  King  John;  on  the  other,  it 
enabled  him  to  assume,  on  the  part  of  his  audience,  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  events  to  which  his  owm  play  made  no  reference. 
In  Richard  11.,  for  example,  it  is  clear  that  Shakespeare 
presupiiosed  familiarity  with  an  earlier  play^  of  which  Thomas 
of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  the  central  figure,  ami 
which  dealt  with  the  earlier  period  of  Richard’s  reign." 
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(1)  S'chellinn;  ;  Thp,  Enqlish  Chrnniclf  PJny,  p.  2. 

(2)  1  propose  to  deal  in  some  detail  with  the.se  earlier  plays  in  connection 
with  King  John  and  Bichard  11.  respectively. 
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Of  the  plays  actually  utilised  by  Shakespeare  something  must 
he  said  in  subsequent  articles.  Of  other  “  sources”  a  word  may 
be  interposed  now.  The  term  ‘‘sources  ”  is,  perhaps,  misleading. 
It  suggests  modern  methods  of  investigation.  But  Shakespeare, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  was  not  a  scientific  historian,  but  a  play¬ 
wright.  To  historical  research  he  made  no  pretence ;  all  that 
he  wanted  was  a  story  capable  of  dramatic  treatment,  and  he 
took  it  from  the  first  available  source.  Sometimes  he  went  no 
further  than  an  existing  play  on  the  same  subject ;  and  never, 
perhaps,  was  his  unfailing  dramatic  instinct,  his  perfect  literary 
tact  more  admirably  and  wonderfully  exemplified  than  in  the 
skill  with  which  these  adaptations  were  made.  In  King  John, 
for  example,  there  is  no  evidence  even  of  an  independent  reading 
'  of  Holinshed’s  Chronicle.  All  that  Shakespeare  w'anted  he  found 
in  a  play  which  had  been  published  only  four  or  five  years  before 
his  owm,  entitled  The  Troublesome  Raigne  of  John,  King  of 
England.  Similarly,  though  by  no  means  to  the  same  extent, 
Henry  IV.  is  founded  iqwn  an  earlier  play,  The  Famous 
Victories  of  Henry  the  Fifth.  Apart  from  existing  plays,  Shake¬ 
speare  relied  for  his  historical  facts  mainly  upon  the  published 
Chronicles  of  Hall  and  Holinshed,  the  standard  historians  of 
his  day. 

To  these  chroniclers,  as  to  Shakespeare,  “history”  consisted 
primarily  in  the  play  of  personal  forces ;  it  is  a  record  of  the 
deeds  good  and  bad  of  eminent  individuals,  of  kings  and  queens, 
of  great  soldiers  and  statesmen,  of  proud  nobles  and  high  ecclesi¬ 
astics;  it  takes  account  of  wars  and  battles,  of  iiolitical  intrigue, 
of  treason,  of  insurrection.  In  short,  it  is  what  John  Kichard 
Green  described  as  “drum  and  trumpet  history.”  It  is  pre¬ 
eminently  a  recital  of  concrete  facts ;  a  discussion  of  individual 
motives ;  a  tale  of  love  and  hate ;  of  success  and  failure ;  of 
vaulting  ambition  and  precipitous  ruin ;  of  loyal  friendship  and 
bitter  rivalry. 

The  modern  historian  approaches  the  study  of  the  same  period 
from  a  different  angle.  He  cannot,  of  course,  ignore  the  play 
of  personal  forces  :  the  influence  of  great  men  upon  the  events 
of  their  time ;  the  great  part  that  war  has  played  in  shaping  the 
destinies  of  nations ;  the  significance  of  the  prolonged  struggle 
between  the  kings  of  England,  who  were  lords  also  of  large  parts 
of  France,  and  their  feudal  suzerain,  the  king  who  reigned  in 
Paris ;  the  reaction  of  that  struggle  upon  English  history ;  its 
effect  more  particularly  upon  the  relations  of  England  and 
Scotland  ;  — 


“  He  who  would  France  win. 
Must  with  Scotland  first  begin.' 
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He  must  follow,  too,  the  course  of  the  civil  discussions  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  wars  of  the  white  rose  and  the  red.  But  I 
to  the  modern  commentator,  more  particularly  if  he  has  graduated 
in  the  school  of  Comte,  these  things  do  not  constitute  the  pre¬ 
eminent  or  more  permanent  interest  of  the  period  under  review. 
Each  period  is  regarded  by  him  as  a  stage  in  the  unending  process 
of  evolution.  His  philosophy  of  history  (to  use  a  dangerous 
phrase)  is  synthetic  as  well  as  analytic.  In  the  myriad  pheno¬ 
mena  of  human  society  he  seeks  the  operation  of  law  and  tries 
to  discover  in  distracting  multiplicity  of  details  the  essential 
unities  which  underlie  them.  “All  epochs,”  as  the  great  Turgot 
said,  “are  fastened  together  by  a  sequence  of  causes  and  effects 
linking  the  present  condition  of  the  w^orld  to  all  the  conditions 
that  have  gone  before  it.  The  human  race  observed  from  its 
beginning  seems  in  the  eye  of  the  philosopher  to  be  one  vast 
whole ;  which  like  each  individual  in  it  has  its  infancy  and 
growth.  No  great  change  comes  without  having  its  causes  in 
preceding  centuries ;  and  it  is  the  true  object  of  history  to  observe 
in  connection  wdth  each  epoch  those  secret  dispositions  of  events 
w'hich  prepare  the  way  for  great  changes,  as  well  as  the 
momentous  conjunctions  which  more  especially  bring  them  to 
pass.”  Thus  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries 
represent  primarily  well-marked  stages  in  the  development  of  a 
Parliamentary  constitution  :  the  transition  from  medimval  feudal¬ 
ism  to  modern  economic  relations  based  upon  “  free  ”  labour  and 
“free”  contract;  the  rise  of  the  universities  and  a  new  temper 
in  the  intellectual  and  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  nation. 

Such  is  not  the  angle  from  which  Shakesi>eare  regards  it. 
Shakespeare,  it  is  believed,  had  never  heard  of  Magna  Carta 
until  he  was  pointedly  reminded  of  his  omission  by  Sir  Herbert 
Beerbohm  Tree.  But,  even  if  he  had,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  w'ould  have  introduced  it  into  King  John.  Why 
should  he?  Legal  history,  the  development  of  institutions, 
social  and  economic  changes — these  are  not  the  stuff  of  which 
plays  are  constructed.  How-ever  interesting  to  a  modern  investi¬ 
gator,  they  are  not  susceptible  of  dramatic  delineation.  From 
all  these  topics  Shakespeare  turns  aside.  With  true  dramatic 
instinct  he  seizes  upon  the  personal  aspects  of  the  disorders  of 
the  time ;  he  paints  in  strongly  contrasted  colours  not  the  abso¬ 
lutism  of  a  Plantagenet  and  the  constitutionalism  of  a  Lancaster, 
but  the  wayw'ard  caprice,  the  shifty  sentimentalism  of  a  Richard 
of  Bordeaux  and  the  slim  statesmanship,  the  firm  grip  of  a  Henry 
Bolingbroke.  But  the  moral,  ethical  and  political,  is  not 
neglected.  Henry’s  success  is  wholly  external.  If  the 
“  redelessness  ”  of  Richard  lost  him  a  crown,  the  unscrupulous 
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usurpation  of  Henry  rendered  its  acquisition  a  mockery  of 
happiness. 

The  first  line  of  Henry  the  Fourth  (Part  I.)  strikes  the  ethical 
keynote  of  the  drama  : — 

‘‘So  shaken  as  we  are,  so  worn  with  care.” 

The  successful  politician  reaps  what  he  has  sown  :  himself  con- 

Isumed  by  remorse  ;  his  throne  threatened  by  the  revolt  of  dis¬ 
appointed  partisans ;  his  household  divided  by  jealousy  and  mis¬ 
trust.  It  was  essential  to  the  purpose  of  the  dramatist  that  the 
reign  of  a  usurping  monarch,  justified  though  the  “usurpation” 
might  be  before  the  tribunal  of  impartial  history,  should  be 
represented  as  throughout  “unquiet.”  Nor  did  the  representa- 
f  tion  do  violence  to  the  truth  of  history.  The  King,  on  his 

I  unrestful  death-bed,  himself  realises  the  nemesis. 

‘‘God  knows,  my  son. 

By  what  bye-paths  and  indirect  crook’d  ways 
I  met  this  crown,  and  I  myself  know  well 
How  troublesome  it  sat  upon  my  head.” 

But  the  crime  was  personal ;  it  had  been  expiated  by  suffering ; 
the  young  Prince -Henry  would  inherit,  by  undisputed  title,  an 
untainted  crown  : 

‘‘To  thee  it  shall  descend  with  bitter  quiet. 

Bitter  opinion,  bitter  confirmation.” 

Yet  the  younger  Henry  cannot  feel  that  the  expiation  is  com¬ 
plete  when,  on  the  eve  of  Agincourt,  at  the  most  solemn  moment 
of  his  life  and  reign,  he  comes  face  to  face  with  God  : 

‘‘Not  to-day,  O  Lord, 

O  not  to-day,  think  not  upon  the  fault” 

The  heroic  personal  qualities  of  Henry  V.  fend  off,  but  only  for 
the  moment,  the  doom  of  his  house.  With,  the  accession  of 
j  Henry  VI.,  the  type  of  saintly  weakness',  as  his  father  was  the 
type  of  saintly  strength,  nemesis  asserts  itself,  and  the  curse 
pronounced  before  the  deposition  of  Eichard  II.  by  the  sturdy 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  is,  at  last,  fulfilled  : 

!  “  Hy  lord  of  Hereford,  here  whom  you  call  King, 

I  Is  a  foul  traitor  to  proud  Hereford’s  King  : 

i  .And  if  you  crown  him  lot  mo  prophesy, 

:  The  blood  of  English  shall  manure  the  ground, 

1  And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  act; 

J  Peace  shall  go  sleep  with  Turks  and  Infidels, 

j  And  in  this  seat  of  peace  tumultuous  war 

!  Shall  kin  with  kin  and  kind  with  kind  confound.” 
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Thanks  to  the  light-hearted  folly,  and  still  more  to  the  bitter 
political  partisanship  of  Queen  Margaret  of  Anjou,  tlie  dynastic 
strife  comes  to  a  head  and  the  country  is  plunged  into  the  chaos 
of  the  “Wars  of  the  Eoses.”  Modern  research^  reveals  the 
courses  of  those  wars  in  a  somewhat  different  light ;  hut  detailed 
examination  of  this  point  must  be  deferred.  Enough  that  Shake¬ 
speare  works  out  in  the  later  parts  of  Henry  VI.  the  nemesis 
which  dogged  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  ever  since 
their  accession  to  the  throne.  The  crown  reverts  to  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Plantagenets  in  the  person  of  Edward  IV.,  but  a 
fatal  personal  taint  forbids  that  the  reversion  should  be  per¬ 
manent.  Edward  IV.,  though  popular  with  the  traders,  exhibited 
the  cruelty  and  cynical  self-indulgence  characteristic  of  the 
Italian  tyrants.  The  sins  of  the  fathers  were  visited  upon  the 
children,  who  became  the  victims  of  the  treachery  and  cruelty  of 
Eichard  of  Gloucester.  Eichard’s  usurpation  is  crowned  with 
temporary  success,  but  it  leads,  in  him,  to  a  renewal  of  the  civil 
war ;  and  his  death  on  Bosworth  Field  and  the  victory  of  Henry 
Earl  of  Eichmond  ushered  in  the  brilliantly  successful  dictator¬ 
ship  of  the  Tudor  dynasty. 

With  sure  dramatic  instinct  Shakespeare  passes  in  silence  over 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  a  period  of  patient  preparatory  policy, 
and  in  the  sumptuous  pageant  of  Henry  VIII.  reveals  the  Tudor 
Monarchy  at  the  zenith  of  its  splendour  and  success.  The  series 
of  English  Chronicle  Plays  ends  appropriately  with  the  baptism 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  with  a  prophetic  vision  of  the  still 
higher  destiny  reserved  for  the  sceptre  of  the  Virgin  Queen  : 

“Truth  shall  uurse  her; 

Hoi}’  and  heavenly  thoughts  still  counsel  her  : 

She  shall  be  loved  and  feared  :  her  own  shall  bless  her; 

Her  foes  shake  like  a  field  of  beaten  corn, 

And  hang  their  heads  with  sorrow  :  goo<l  grows  witli  her  : 

In  her  days  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety 
Tiider  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants;  and  sing 


The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours. 

God  shall  be  truly  known ;  and  those  about  her 
From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honour. 

And  by  those  claim  their  greatness,  nor  by  blood.” 

Such  in  rough  and  rapid  summary  is  Shakespeare’s  reading 
of  an  important  period  of  English  history.  Two  questions  natur¬ 
ally  suggest  themselves  :  first.  How  far  can  he  be  accepted  as  a 
trustworthy  guide?  and,  secondly.  What  is  the  moral,  if  any, 
which  he  intends  to  point? 

Whether  Shakespeare  ought  to  be  accepted  as  an  “authority” 

(1)  Cf.,  for  example,  AJr.  Charles  Plummer’s  scholarly  introduction  to  Sir 
John  Fortescue’s  Gorernance  of  England. 
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for  the  period  of  which  he  treats  is,  maybe,  an  open  question ; 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  has  been  and  is.  Two  of  the  most 
distingiiislied  Englishmen  c  .  the  eighteenth  century  were  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  their  knowledge  of  that  period  of  English 
history  was  derived  exclusively  from  Shakespeare,  and  multi¬ 
tudes,  without  confessing  it,  have  been  content  to  do  the  same. 
Even  the  professed  student  finds  it  difficult  to  eradicate 
impressions  of  historical  characters  first  derived  from  Shake¬ 
speare.  No  amount  of  scientific  research,  no  reiteration  of 
“Historic  Doubts”  can  avail,  for  the  generality  of  mankind,  to 
erase  the  lines  or  even  to  soften  the  tones  of  Shakespeare’s 
portrait,  for  example,  of  Richard  III. 

In  this  case  there  is  perhaps  no  sufficient  ground  for  question¬ 
ing  its  substantial  accuracy,  and  such  ground  as  there  is  may  be 
more  fittingly  discussed  in  reference  to  the  play  itself.  Sum¬ 
marily  it  may  be  said  that  although  Shakesjieare  is  primarily  a 
playwright,  not  an  historian,  his  history  is,  in  the  main,  indis¬ 
putably  sound.  He  occasionally  invented,  it  is  true,  both 
characters  and  incidents ;  he  transposed  scenes,  foreshortened 
events,  and  varied  sequence  and  chronology.  But  Shakespeare 
never  deliberately  falsified  history,  even  to  secure  dramatic  effect. 
“What  he  invented,”  as  the  judicial  Hollam  said,  ‘‘is  as  truly 
English,  as  truly  historical  in  the  large  sense  of  moral  history 
as  what  he  read.” 

The  further  question  remains  :  What  moral,  if  any,  are  w'e 
meant  to  draw?  How  far  does  the  commentator  reveal  his 
own  opinions,  his  own  attitude,  towards  the  great  problems  of 
ethics  and  politics?  Reams  have  been  WTitten  on  this  question. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  critics  have  laboured  to  establish  the  thesis 
that  Shakespeare  is  wholly  ‘‘impersonal,”  the  ‘‘mere  dramatist,” 
with  no  thought  beyond  the  dramatic  development  of  his 
characters,  with  no  purpose  except  to  excite  and  maintain  interest 
in  the  passing  show.  On  the  other  they  have  sought  to  divine 
the  personal  ojnnions  wdiich  lie  behind  the  utterances  of  his 
characters  and  to  penetrate  to  his  own  innermost  convictions. 

Shakespeare  is  claimed  by  all  the  creeds,  positive  and  negative  ; 
he  was  a  ‘‘sound  Catholic,”  a  ‘‘stout  Protestant,”  an  Elizabethan 
adiaphorist,  a  ‘‘complete  Freethinker.”  Happily,  a  discussion  of 
this  point  is  beyond  my  immediate  purpose. 

The  ethical  moral  of  the  Chronicle  Plays  is  plain  enough. 
Their  theme,  as  Mr.  Dowden  has  said,  ‘‘is  the  success  and  the 
failure  of  men  to  achieve  noble  practical  ends.”  Shakespeare 
observed  that  there  are  two  classes  of  men  in  the  world  :  those 
who  use  the  right  means  of  effecting  their  ends,  who,  if  they 
want  fruit,  plant  fruit  trees,  and,  secondly,  those  who  wdll  not 
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accept  the  fact,  who  try  to  get  fruit  by  various  ingenious  methods 
only,  not  by  planting  fruit  trees.  Success  in  the  visible  material  ■ 
world,  the  world  of  noble  positive  action,  is  the  measure  of  great¬ 
ness  in  the  English  historical  plays  ;  and  the  ideal  heroic  character 
of  those  plays  is  that  of  the  King  who  so  gloriouslv  succeeded 
Henry  V.” 

It  is  unnecessary,  at  the  present  stage  of  our  imjuiry,  to  illus¬ 
trate  in  detail  the  truth  of  Mr.  Dowden’s  illuminating  judgment. 
You  may  see  it  in  King  John,  the  man  untrue  to  liim.self,  and 
unfaithful,  therefore,  to  his  trust — a  traitor  to  his  people;  in 
lUchard  11.,  “redeless”  and  irresponsible,  a  poseur,  a  senti¬ 
mentalist,  an  amateur  in  the  stern  business  of  politics,  as  a  ruler 
an  impossible  failure ;  in  the  success,  transitory  and  partial,  of 
the  cool,  calculating  statesman — that  vile  politician  Bolingbroke; 
in  the  failure  of  a  Henry  VI.,  weak  in  saintliness;  in  the  failure 
of  a  Eichard  III.,  strong  in  criminality  ;  above  all,  in  the  triumph 
represented  by  Shakespeare  as  unquestioned  and  complete  of  his 
ideal  Christian  hero,  Henry  V. 

As  to  the  ethical  moral  which  the  Chronicle  Plays  are  intended 
to  point,  there  is,  then,  little  ambiguity.  Nor  has  there  been 
much  controversy.  It  is  far  otherwise  in  regard  to  the  poet’s 
attitude  towards  problems  of  government  and  politics.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  one  view,  Shakespeare  was  entirely  free  from  any 
semblance  of  partisanship  in  politics,  as  in  religion,  and  gives 
no  indication  of  his  personal  opinions  on  matters  of  high  policy. 
Other  critics  claim  him  as  an  advanced  democrat,  and  others, 
again,  as  “a  sound  Tory.”  If  by  the  latter  term  is  meant  a 
believer  in  the  indefeasible,  hereditary,  divine  right  of  kings, 
Shakespeare  would  plainly  fail  to  pass  the  test.  He  is  not  a 
Tory  of  the  school  of  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  or  even  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

It  wdll  not  escape  notice  that  the  most  extravagant  monarchical 
sentiments  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  weakest  types 
of  crowned  rulers  : 

Not  all  the  water  in  rough  rude  sea 

Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  King.” 

But  such  high  doctrine  does  not  avail  to  preserve  the  crown  to 
a  “redeless”  ruler  like  Richard  of  Bordeaux.  Not  that  rebellion 
can  be  justified.  If  Richard  II.,  indispmtably  a  legitimate 
Sovereign,  must  pay  the  penalty  of  personal  unfitness  for  high 
place,  Henry  IV.  must  be  made  to  suffer  for  lawless  usurpation. 
Such  was  Shakespeare’s  theory  of  monarchy.  In  true  kingship,  il 
crowned  or  uncrowned,  he  was  plainly  a  believer.  Who  that  had  I 
the  fortune  to  be  a  subject  of  Queen  Elizabeth  could  be  other-  | 
wise?  But  it  was  personal  character,  not  the  anointing  balm,  1 
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which  conferred  the  divine  right  to  claim  obedience,  as  we  see 
clearly  enough  in  Coriolanus  no  less  than  in  Henry  V.  For 
demagogues,  on  the  other  hand,  and  for  their  dupes,  Shakespeare 
reserves  his  most  mordant  sarcasm  and  most  unmitigated  scorn. 
Kot  even  the  Cleon  pf  Aristophanes  is  a  more  superbly  satirical 
portrait  than  Jack  Cade. 

Shakespeare,  then,  had  little  sympathy  with  that  theory  of 
monarchy  which  the  Stuarts,  metaphysicians  rather  than  states¬ 
men,  introduced  into  England,  and  upon  which,  to  their  distrac¬ 
tion,  they  relied.  He  had  even  less  with  the  creed  of  monarchy, 

(which  claimed  temporary  allegiance  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Monarchy  and  the  Parliamentary  Constitution.  Least  of  all 
could  he  have  been  a  “leveller,”  or  an  equalitarian.  He  believed 
in  order,  degree,  subordination.  The  great  speech  of  Ulysses  in 
I  Troilus  and  Cressida  may  indeed  be  taken  as  a  summary  embodi¬ 
ment  of  his  political  creed  : 

“The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  centre. 

Observe  degree,  priority  and  place, 

Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form. 

Office  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order  : 

And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet  Sol, 

In  noble  eminence  enthroned  and  sphered 
Amidst  the  other;”* 

Such  sentiments  were  natural,  indeed  inevitable,  to  an  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Englishman  living  and  writing  at  the  apogee  of  the 
Tudor  dictatorship,  and  deeply  impressed  by  the  debt  which 
I  England  owed  to  a  remarkable  succession  of  great  rulers.  From 
more  than  one  quarter  national  independence  had  been 
threatened,  national  unity  endangered.  Both  had  been  saved  by 
a  combination  of  firmness,  sagacity,  and  tact,  and,  above  all,  by 
the  instinctive  sympathy  between  rulers  and  ruled.  The  moral 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  impress  itself  upon  a  mind  much  less 
sensitive  than  that  of  Shakespeare.  He  was  no  political  partisan  ; 
he  was  no  slavish  adherent  of  any  doctrine  ;  he  uttered  no  shibbo¬ 
leths.  The  only  cause  in  which  he  believed  unreservedly  w'as 
that  of  England ;  and  England,  though  not,  as  in  Bishop  Bale’s 
Kynge  Johan,  named  in  the  list  of  characters,  w’as  the  hero  of 
every  one  of  the  Chronicle  Plays.  John  of  Gaunt’s  superb 
I  apostrophe : 

“This  royal  throne  of  Kings,  this  sceptr’d  isle,”^ 

imust  be  put  side  by  side  with  the  closely  reasoned  discourse  of 

(1)  For  the  remainder  of  the  speech,  too  lengthy  for  quotation,  cf.  Troilvs  and 
Cressida,  Act  I.,  Scene  3. 

(2)  Birhnrd  //.,  Act  II.,  Scene  1. 
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Clysses  to  complete  the  political  apologia  of  Shakespeare.  But 
in  that  apologia  there  was  nothing  peculiar  to  Shakespeare.  It 
was  the  accepted  creed  of  every  genuine  Englishman  in  Eliza¬ 
bethan  England.  The  break-up  of  the  unified  system  of  the 
Middle  Ages ;  the  vii*tual  supersession  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire;  the  withdrawal  of  allegiance  from  the  Papacy;  the 
gradual  emergence  of  strong  national  monarchies ;  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  great  national  States ;  the  tardy  realisation  of  national 
unity  and  national  identity  in  France  and  Spain — all  this  seemed 
to  em])liasise  the  uniquely  fortunate  position  of 

“This  fortress  built  by  nature  for  herself, 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea,” 

Not  even  a  dullard  could  escape  the  contagion  of  enthusiasm  nor 
fail  to  realise  either  the  blessings  of  national  unity  and  national 
indejiendence.  Still  less  could  he  ignore  the  sole  conditions  upon 
which  a  continuance  of  those  blessings  must  depend. 

“This  England  never  did — nor  never  shall — 

Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 

But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 

Now  these  her  princes  are  come  home  again. 

Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 

.\nd  we  shall  shock  them  :  naught  shall  make  us  rue, 

If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true.” 

J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 


(To  be  continued .) 


I  places  and  peoples  on  the  poumanian 

DANUBE. 

Ox  the  perpendicular  cliff  bounding  the  famous  defile  of  Kazan, 
where  the  waters  of  the  Danube,  hitherto  calm  and  smooth, 
(father  up  violence  and  tear  themselves  through  the  opposing 
Carpathian  and  Balkan  Mountains,  is  this  inscription — cut  into 
the  rock  eighteen  hundred  years  ago — to  commemorate  the  Dacian 
triumphs  of  the  Emperor  Trajan. 

IMP.  CAESAR.  DIVI.  NEUVAE. 

F.  NERVA  TEAJANUS.  AUG.  GERM. 

I'ONTIF.  MAXIMUS  TRIR.  POT.  IIII. 

I'  PATER  PATRRVE  COS.  III. 

MONTIS  L.  I  I  AN  BUS 
SUP  AT  E. 

Here  the  legions  of  Cmsar  passed  by !  A  shaft  of  sunlight 
flashes  suddenly  through  the  awesome,  gloomy  gorge  of  the 
Kazan  and  dyes  the  time-worn  inscription  blood-red.  ]t  is  wear¬ 
ing  towards  evening  in  the  June  of  the  year.  Far  back  there  to 
the  westward  the  central  plains  of  Europe,  vast  lands  of  corn 
and  wine,  smile  prosperous  and  peaceful.  Only  here  is  there 

I  darkness  and  strange  foreboding.  Long,  long  ago  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  time,  when  Titans  stalked  the  earth,  from  north  and 
south,  gigantic  hostile  mountains  mustered  in  their  strength  to 
frustrate  the  desire  of  the  mighty  Danube — according  to  the 
Balkan  legend — perpetually  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Euxine 
Sea,  and  for  ever  seeking  to  enjoy  her  embraces.  At  the  broad 
reaches  of  the  river,  just  below  Bazias,  the  whole  horizon  to  the 
South  and  East,  up  to  this  point  unlimited  in  its  immensity, 
becomes  a  solid  mass  of  relentless,  rocky,  scowling  heights  without 
any  apparent  break.  Since  the  dim  legendary  day  when  the 
Danube  declared  war  upon  the  Carpathians,  the  struggle  has 
raged  unabated  between  these  mighty  forces.  By  a  titanic  and 
aeon  prolonged  effort  the  torrent  succeeded  in  bursting  a  narrow^ 
passage  through  the  very  heart  of  the  mountains  which  barred 
its  way  to  the  sea  it  seeks.  Cramped  between  cliffs  two  thousand 
feet  high  into  a  channel  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  wdde  the 

I  waters  hurl  and  lash  themselves  furiously  onwards,  roaring  de¬ 
fiance,  proclaiming  their  victory. 

Here  the  legions  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  passed  hy  !  A  blood- 
red  flash  of  sunlight  illuminates  the  inscription  cut  so  long  ago 
by  a  world  conqueror,  and  all  along  the  rugged  face  of  the  preci- 
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pice,  a  foot  or  two  above  the  swirling  rapids,  can  still  be  seen  the 
deep  square  sockets  which  once  held  the  beams  that  supported 
the  wooden  gallery — the  road  over  which  the  Roman  centurions 
led  their  soldiers  to  conquest.  War  haunts  this  Defile  of  Kazan. 
Out  in  mid-stream  a  jagged  rock  rears  itself  and  round  it  eddies 
a  terrible  whirlpool.  Closer  and  closer  crowd  the  cliffs,  louder 
and  louder  roar  the  rapids,  shouting  as  they  shouted  thousands  of 
years  ago  before  the  history  of  man  commenced,  thundering  as 
they  thundered  in  the  ears  of  the  Emperor  Trajan.  He  has  gone, 
but  these  waves,  these  mountains  remain.  Greeks,  Romans, 
Huns,  Avars,  Magyars,  Turks,  Slavs,  French  and  Germans,  all 
have  come  and  seen  and  gone,  seeking  conquest  one  over  the 
other,  and  one  after  the  other  they  have  heard  these  waters  laugh 
them  to  scorn. 

Then  comes  peace.  Like  a  soul  let  loose  from  hell  the  steamer 
emerges  into  sunshine  and  tranquillity.  The  pier  of  Orsova  is  in 
sight. 

Orsova — those  who  come  to  it  from  the  west  there  reach  the 
terminus  of  Western  civilisation,  those  who  arrive  at  it  from  the 
east  there  find  themselves  at  the  last  gateway  of  the  Orient.  At 
Orsova,  according  to  Strabo,  the  Danube  ended  and  the  Ister 
began,  the  lower  river  being  knowm  to  the  Greeks  as  the  “lotpoc.” 
Indeed,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Upper  Danube  before  its  dis¬ 
covery  by  the  Roman  armies,  who  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of 
Danubius.  Probably  the  name  is  a  translation  of  the  Aryan  word 
Danu,  which  means  moist,  or  it  may  perchance  be  an  adaptation  of 
the  old  Persian  word  signifying  a  river.  The  great  river  changes 
its  name  many  a  time  on  its  journey  eastward,  and  it  is  (piite  the 
same  in  Orsova  whether  one  talks  of  the  Danu,  the  Duna,  the 
Dunari  or  the  Dunai,  for  in  its  market  place  German,  Alagyar, 
Roumanian,  Slavonic,  Turkish,  and  Romany  are  jabbered  by  the 
jostling  racially  antagonistic  peoples,  and  a  quarrel  or  an  argu¬ 
ment  is  seldom  carried  on  in  fewer  than  four  languages  ! 

It  is  a  sapphire,  star-spangled  night,  full  of  the  warm  intoxi¬ 
cating  perfume  of  roses,  jasmine,  syringa,  and  oleanders,  mingled 
with  a  suggestion  of  ancient  garbage,  defective  drainage  and 
damp  river-smells.  A  narrow,  cobbled  street  unfolds  its  white 
houses  with  their  crazy  roofs  and  overhanging  cornices,  orna¬ 
mented  with  weird  carvings  and  supported  by  wooden  timbers, 
upon  which  the  projecting  fronts  of  the  barred  windowed  edifices 
rest.  There  are  sepulchral,  odoriferous  laneways — for  this  is  the 
lowest  quarter  of  Orsova — through  which  flit  white,  sheep¬ 
skin-muffled  figures.  The  distant  twmnging  of  a  zither  can  be 
heard,  the  long-drawn-out  wail  of  a  Tzigane  violin,  unfamiliar 
voices,  ,  and  a  vivid  patch  of  garish  yellow  light  shows  up  the 
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entrance  to  a  disreputable  inn.  Like  all  such  places  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  it  is  built  about  a  quadrangle  space,  round  three  sides  of 
which  run  two  storeyed  wooden  buildings.  Passing  through  the 
low  doorway,  the  coninion  eating  room  is  crowded  with  customers. 
\t  rough  clierry-wood  tables  huddled  groups  of  men  and  women 
are  conversing  over  coffee,  wine  and  cards.  Such  a  babel  of 
unknown  tongues,  such  volumes  of  rhetoric,  such  barbaric  sur¬ 
roundings  !  Evidently  the  owner  of  the  establishment  is  a  Mag¬ 
yar  patriot,  for  cheap  lithographic  prints  of  Kossuth,  Count 
Szechenyi,  and  the  murdered  Empress  Elizabeth — three  ever- 
popular  personages  amongst  the  Hungarians — hang  on  the  blue 
and  white  plaster  walls.  Swinging  from  the  low  raftered  ceiling 
stinking  oil  lamps  flare  and  glare  upon  faces  wild  as  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  torrents.  Under  the  nearest  light  sit  three  or  four 
strongly-built  young  fellows.  They  are  worth  studying  if  only 
on  account  of  their  dress,  which  is  simplicity  itself,  a  single  coarse 
white  linen  shirt,  reaching  barely  to  the  knee — worn  with  a 
dignity  indescribable — a  red  leather  belt  about  thirteen  inches 
wide,  a  sheepskin  pelisse,  cowhide  sandals,  secured  to  linen- 
swathed  feet  by  leather  thongs,  a  towering  cone-shaped  black  and 
shaggy  lamb-skin  cap,  from  beneath  the  hairy  fringe  of  which  the 
owner’s  tresses  fall  in  wisps  to  the  shoulders.  They  are 
Eoumanians,  sons  of  a  race  whose  glory  has  been  long  in  dawn¬ 
ing,  but  whose  noon-day  will  probably  be  all  the  more  splendid 
because  of  its  tardy  coming.  Through  the  shadow  cast  by  their 
wild  headgear  their  eyes  dart  to  and  fro  restlessly  observant. 
Seen  clear-cut  against  the  lamp  light  their  bronzed,  classic  pro¬ 
files  proclaim  their  Imperial  Koman  descent  even  more  con¬ 
vincingly  than  do  history  and  the  Latin  tongue  in  which  they 
converse.  Compare  these  men’s  faces  with  the  wooden,  expres¬ 
sionless,  ponderous,  fair  complexioned  countenances  of  two  black- 
coated,  black-hatted  Saxons  hailing  from  Hermannstadt,  descen¬ 
dants  of  German  colonists  of  seven  hundred  years  back,  who  are 
gobbling  inevitable  Sauerkraut  at  the  adjoining  table.  These 
“Saxons  ”  regard  their  Roman  neighbours  with  contempt — con¬ 
tempt  tempered  by  fear.  They  have  a  local  proverb  :  “God  grants 
to  us  the  knowledge  which  the  Roumanians  always  get  too  late.” 

A  few  yards  removed  from  these  two  groups  a  Magyar  csikos 
is  making  violent,  and  indeed,  having  regard  to  the  publicity  of 
the  situation,  rather  indecent,  love  to  his  sw'eetheart.  He  also,  like 
the  Eoumanians  and  like  the  Saxons — who  are  veritable  replicas 
of  figures  in  old  Flemish  art — differs  in  no  wise  from  his  for¬ 
bears  who  followed  their  leader  Arpad  through  the  Carpathian 
passes  and  swept  across  the  Central  European  plains.  Eighteen 
hundred  years  have  not  robbed  the  Roumanians  of  their  Latin 
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physiognomy  and  language,  seven  centuries  have  left  the  Saxons  I 
still  boorish,  and  a  thousand  years  have  failed  to  take  from  the  I 
Magyars  their  Mongol  characteristics.  Alert,  hard  of  eye,  with  I 
raucous  voice,  brave,  emphatic  of  gesture,  unscru])nlons.  volup-  I 
tuous,  latently  cruel,  good  natured  to  a  degree,  the  ^Magyars  have 
features  that  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  Finnish-Turko-MontTol 
descent.  In  his  own  way  this  csikos  is  as  fine  a  specimen  of  the 
human  species  as  are  the  Eomans  ;  nevertheless,  seen  side  by  side 
with  them,  he  strikes  one  as  having  a  certain  vulgarity,  as  lackin» 
that  peculiar  stamp  of  good  breeding  which  is  a  trait  of  the 
Eoumanian  herdsmen.  In  his  gaudy  dress  of  voluminous  white 
pantaloons,  short,  glossy  black  half-boots,  with  massive  silver 
spurs,  embroidered  linen  waistcoat,  silver-buttoned  and  silver- 
be-chained  black  cloth  jacket,  narrow  high  black  hat,  surmounted 
with  ostrich  and  peacock’s  feathers,  with  long  hair  plaited  into  a 
couple  of  stiff  pigtails,  he  looks  what  he  is,  a  child  of  a  self-made 
nation,  which  has  arrived  at  a  prosperity  as  yet  unachieved  by  its 
less  fortunate  and  more  gentle  neighbours.  To  tlie  onlooker  at 
the  moment  the  horse-boy’s  face  is  amiable  enough,  for  he  has 
eaten  well  and  drunk  better  of  the  heady  red  wine  of  Karlowitz. 
For  once  his  woman  and  not  his  horse  receives  his  entire  atten¬ 
tion.  Comely  the  girl  assuredly  is,  full  bosomed,  neat  waisted, 
radiant  wdth  exuberant  vitality.  She  wears  the  customary  frisky, 
bustling,  Magyar  petticoat — indeed,  petticoats,  for  they  number 
up  to  seven  or  eight — of  bright  blue  and  green  and  red-flowered 
cotton,  as  scanty  as  a  ballet  dancer’s,  springing  out  horizontally 
at  right  angles  to  her  waist.  She  wears  scarlet  leather,  gilt- 
tasselled  boots  and  short  sleeved,  white,  muslin  bodice,  and  brightly 
hued  shoulder  kerchief.  Framing  her  swarthy  rosy  moon  face, 
her  jet  black  hair,  interwoven  with  gay  ribbons  and  coins, 
descends  almost  to  her  knees,  and  a  daring  bunch  of  poppies  and 
cornflowers  flames  over  one  ear.  Even  if  her  face  be  too  broad 
and  high  in  the  cheek  bones,  even  if  her  eyes  be  too  small,  too 
glittering,  too  obliquely  set,  she  is  still  a  beauty  in  her  way. 

Bulgars  and  Serbs  are  there  also,  and  in  the  distance  may  be  i 
descried  some  Turks,  a  Jew,  a  company  of  Tziganes,  and  a| 
shifty-eyed,  frock-coated  commercial-travelling  Greek.  The  at-i 
mosphere  is  charged  with  danger.  To  begin  with,  the  recent  i 
wars  have  deepened  the  inherited  jealousy  and  aversion  which' 
the  tribes  and  races  of  the  Balkans  cherish  towards  one  another, 
and  there  is  not  a  girdle  in  the  room — saving  that  of  the  Jew, 
whose  race  characteristics  include  an  aversion  from  weapons- 
which  does  not  hold  a  businesslike  dagger  and,  generally,  a  brace 
of  pistols.  The  place  is  filthy  and  has  a  startling  and  disturbing 
odour.  Hates  and  prejudices  ancient  as  the  hate  of  Cam, 
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microbes  old  as  the  seven  plagues  reinforced  by  enterprising 
modern  varieties  bred  Eastwards  in  the  congenial  ports  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  brought  here  by  scores  of  dirty  barges  and 
steamers,  flourish  between  these  grimy  walls  and  wax  fat.  Sani¬ 
tary  laws  and  modern  science  have  done  something  to  temper 
the  ferocity  of  the  living  things,  but  neither  politicians  nor  Am¬ 
bassadors,  neither  potentates  nor  Powers  have  succeeded  in  allay- 
intr  or  even  checking  the  bitterness  of  the  feelings. 

As  has  been  said,  the  Defile  of  Kazan  is  the  gateway  betw’een 
the  East  and  the  West,  the  old  and  the  new,  and  this  is  the 
old  world  where  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  yesterday.  From 
this  town  down  river  to  the  sea — here  perhaps  more  than 
most  places,  because  in  such  frontier  towns  opposing  races  cling 
most  fiercely  to  racial  traditions  and  customs — not  only  the  in¬ 
habitants,  but  also  their  houses,  their  boats,  implements,  dress, 
and  mode  of  living  are  unchanged  by  the  passing  centuries.  Saxon 
dwellings  differ,  of  course,  from  Roumanian,  Magyar  homesteads 
are  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  Bulgars,  the  Serbs,  the  Tziganes,  or 
the  Turks.  Their  respective  builders  glory  in  the  fact  that  their 
various  styles  of  racial  architecture  are  unaltered  and  indeed  ap¬ 
parently  unalterable.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  ancient  carvings 
found  in  Rome  depicting  the  Dacian  wars,  things  here  are  as  they 
were  when  Trajan’s  galleys  beat  their  way  through  these  perilous 
rapids  of  the  Danube.  To  be  sure  there  are  oases  of  modern 
civilisation,  smart  up-to-date  civilisation,  in  Orsova.  At  the 
newest  hotel  British  and  American  visitors,  who  are  “doing  the 
Balkans,”  on  the  Danube  Steam  Navigation  Company’s  com¬ 
fortable  vessels,  can  command  baths  and  afternoon  tea.  The  best 
hotel  in  the  town  prides  itself  on  its  imported  virtues  and  vices', 
but  in  it  one  is  absolutely  out  of  touch  with  the  variegated 
passions,  the  variegated  lives  of  the  strange  and  unfathomed 
peoples  who  squabble  and  hope,  and  toil  and  sigh  and  sing 
through  their  existences  along  the  banks  of  the  great  tribal  river 
and  in  this  Alarket  Square. 

To  come  back,  however,  to  the  Bulgars.  Surly  and  dour  of 
aspect  are  they,  for  nature  created  the  Bulgars  sulky.  The  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  past  few  years  have  added  another  big  and  bitter 
^ievanee  to  their  historic  collection.  They  feel  they  have  been 
“done”  out  of  the  booty  and  supremacy  which  they  expected 
vould  be  theirs  after  the  defeat  of  Turkey.  Here  they  sit 
hunched  up  in  an  exclusive  circle,  exuding  ill-will  and  resentment, 
which,  how'ever,  does  not  interfere  with  their  appetites,  for,  with 
the  exception  of  the  csikos  and  his  companion,  they  alone  of  all 
the  customers  are  indulging  in  a  double-course  meal.  An  im¬ 
mense  bowl  of  onion  soup,  stuffed  cucumbers,  a  flat  pastry  made 
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with  flour,  cheese,  honey  and  cream,  and  tankards  of  fermented 
maize  beer  are  set  before  them,  and  if  their  sun-scorched  broad 
faces  are  churlish  of  expression  their  garments  are  remarkably 
cheery  to  behold.  It  is  a  Bulgarian  fete  day  and  these  peasants 
have  probably  indulged  in  a  few-miles-trip  up  stream.  In  honour 
of  the  occasion  they  have  donned  their  best.  Being  more  thrifty 
than  their  neighbours,  the  beauty-loving  Serbs  and  display- 
loving  Magyars,  the  Bulgars,  on  working  days,  discard  ornaments 
and  embroideries  and  dress  soberly  in  dull,  durable  neutral- 
tinted  raiment.  Only  on  high  days  and  holidays  do  they  burst 
forth  in  all  their  magnificence — the  men  in  black  velvet  jackets,  I 
spotless  linen  shirts,  equally  spotless  tight-fitting  woollen  1 
breeches,  huge  sheepskins,  resembling  hearth  rugs,  worn,  like  the  1 
celebrated  coat  oT  Brian  O’Lynn,  “with  the  skinny  side  out  and  I 
the  furry  side  in,”  leather  gaiters,  hide  sandals,  and  round  lamb-  i 
skin  caps.  The  w'omen,  equally  dazzling  and  uncomfortable,  in 
costumes  made  in  two  separate  parts,  the  lower  one  being  a 
chemise  of  white  cambric  or  muslin  which  wisps  round  the  ankles 
in  clingling  folds,  whilst  above  this  is  the  second  portion,  a  sort 
of  pinafore  or  stole,  of  costly  blue  or  crimson  velvet,  embellished 
with  quaint  Byzantine  designs,  w'rought  in  silver  and  black  braid, 
the  whole  confection  being  confined  by  a  broad  embroidered  belt, 
clasped  in  front  by  enormous  solid  silver  buckles.  The  final  touch 
to  the  toilette  is  given  by  a  score  or  so  of  gaudy  bead  necklaces, 
which  jangle  and  clink  with  every  movement.  Cheerful  raiment 
does  not  make  merry  faces,  so  far  as  these  Bulgar  women  are 
concerned.  They  are  doleful,  brow-beaten  looking  creatures, 
lacking  that  gaiety  of  disposition  which  helps  their  sisters  of  the 
other  Balkan  nations,  whose  lot  is  no  easier  than  their  own,  to 
ride  above  circumstance.  To  the  Bulgar  women  falls  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  work  in  the  fields,  as  wmll  as  at  home.  They  marry 
in  their  early  teens,  and  have  numerous  children  whom  they 
suckle  up  to  the  age  of  four  and  even  five  years  ;•  naturally,  there¬ 
fore,  they  not  only  seem,  but  are,  old  and  haggard  in  their  twenties. 
Nor  do  they  take  much  trouble  to  hide  this  fact.  Far  from  it. 
That  they  are  virtuous  they  would  prove  bj'  their  determination 
not  to  appear  beautiful.  Fjach  tress  of  their  luxuriant  hair  is 
strained,  plastered  and  oiled  back  from  their  bulging  high  fore¬ 
heads,  and  the  whole  is  finally  gathered  into  painfully  tight  braid- 
knotted  plaits. 

At  a  neighbouring  table  sit  a  group  of  Serbs,  who  between 
gusts  of  conversation  are  devouring  bowls  of  maize  porridge.  I 
Dress  is  the  feature  which  least  separates  them  from  their  Bulgar  ! 
kinsfolk.  Silver-buttoned  zouaves,  white  shirts,  ample  leather  • 
belts,  baggy  blue  or  brown  breeches,  folded  at  the  knees  into  ! 
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clumsy  woollen  puttees,  sandals,  and  sheepskin  caps  mark  them 
broadly  as  Serbs  of  the  north.  But  every  district,  almost  every 
village,  has  its  own  particular  fashion  for  the  embellishment  of 
these  jackets,  breeches,  and  other  articles  of  dress.  By  the 
buttons  on  a  coat,  the  embroidery  designs  on  a  sheepskin,  even 
the  manipulation  of  the  leg  wrappings,  it  is  possible  to  ascertain 
exactlv  where  the  wearer  hails  from.  A  glance  at  these  rival 
peoples  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  one  of  their  racial  differences. 
Whereas *the  Bulgars  bear  every  trace  of  Alongol  breeding,  the 
Serbs  are  pure  Slavs,  and  as  such  are  free  from  the  uncouthness 
of  form  and  manner  wdiich  marks  their  neighbours.  The  Jew 
in  his  long  black  kaftan  and  high  black  hat  is  the  Jew  one  meets 
from  one  extremity  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains  to  the  other. 
The  Turks — w'ell,  the  Turks  deserve  more  than  a  casual  glance. 
To  describe  the  principal  individual  in  their  group.  He  is  extra¬ 
ordinarily  fat,  and  sublime  in  his  serenity.  His  benign,  olive 
countenance  perspires  tranquillity  of  soul  and  body — he  is  the 
onlv  really  non-irritant  living  thing  in  the  cajc — beneath  a 
diminutive  red  fez  topped  by  a  superb  blue  turban.  A  magenta- 
pink  striped  cotton  jacket,  minus  sleeves,  through  the  arm-holes 
of  which  w'hite  shirt  sleeves  protrude,  a  fringed  crimson  shawl 
swathed  round  “a  fair  round  belly,”  billowy  dark  blue  trousers, 
and  heelless  wicker-work  slippers  complete  the  picture.  This 
gentleman  is  a  vendor  of  perfumes.  His  home  is  in  Roumelia, 
where  the  ottar  rose  farms  breathe  fragrance.  War  has  destroyed 
his  trade,  but  he  is  a  ^Mussulman  and  a  philosopher,  and  so  long 
as  he  is  not  deprived  of  his  hubble-bubble  life  still  holds  charm. 
For  him,  as  for  his  defeated  nation,  “things  are  as  they  are,  and 
the  consequences  will  be  what  they  will  be.”  The  IMussulmans, 
the  Tziganes,  who  crouch  in  the  background  oddly  silent,  and 
the  Jew  constitute  the  non-Christian  minority.  All  at  once  there 
comes  a  stir,  followed  by  a  lull  in  the  buzz  of  conversation.  A 
figure,  heroic  in  proportion,  enters  and  takes  possession  of  the 
only  vacant  table.  The  last  touch  has  been  put  to  the  wonderful 
kaleidoscopic  picture.  Great  Russia,  and  a  Cossack  to  boot,  has 
come  upon  the  scene.  Probably  he  is  the  soldier  servant  of  some 
Russian  Grand  Duke  who  is  taking  the  w-aters  at  the  famous 
sulphur  springs  of  Mehadia,  the  Thermae  Herculis  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  which  lie  so  picturesquely  amidst  the  mountain  gorges. 
Those  who  cling  to  the  delusion  that  the  Cossacks  are  monsters 
of  brutality  w’ould  find  little  support  for  their  opinion  in  either 
the  expression  or  behaviour  of  this  youth.  His  costume — a  long 
scarlet  coat  helted  in  at  the  w'aist,  a  black  astrakhan  cap,  double 
rows  of  gleaming  cartridges  worn  athw’art  the  breast,  spurred 
hoots,  a  curved  knife,  and  a  revolver — is  not  more  savage  than 
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that  of  the  Bulgars  or  Serbs.  There  is  something  exceptionally 
winning  in  his  smile,  and  the  pretty  little  waitress— she  is  a 
Szekel — hastens  to  take  his  order,  bored  as  she  is  by  the  dour 
compliments  of  the  Albert  Diirer  and  Hans  Sachs  reproduced 
Saxons  sitting  by,  who  seem  to  object  on  principle  to  smiles. 

It  is  nearing  midnight,  and  the  cafe  holds  but  little  attraction 
once  its  human  contents  have  been  scrutinised,  and  so  the 
travellers  go  back  to  the  quay  and  the  steamer,  past  the  dark 
overhanging  balconies  and  the  gruesome,  cut-throat  bywavs. 
Someone  is  singing  a  Magyar  love-song.  The  voice  is  strong  if 
somewhat  strident.  Few  Hungarians  can  claim  the  rich,  full, 
seductive  notes  of  the  Slavs,  Italians,  or  Roumanians.  Through 
the  blue  and  diamond-sprinkled  night,  above  the  soughing  and 
murmurings  of  the  breeze  and  the  turbulent  waters  of  the  rush-  } 
ing  river,  the  melody  rings  out  in  a  minor  key,  crystal  clear:—  I 

“Ilri  nemzet’  crodete,  derek,  jelcs,  szep  termeto,  | 

Gyongjos,  Koves,  sz6p  ruhaja,  ruhajandl  szebe  orezdj;  i 

De  mit  haszndl,  ha  hamis,  I 

Dc  mit  haszndl,  ha  hamis.”  *  j 

With  a  screaming,  mocking  cry  the  song  ends  abruptly— it  | 
would  not  be  iSIagyar  if  it  terminated  otherwise — and  a  pair  of 
wicked  sloe-black  eyes  set  in  a  raven-dark,  flow'er-decked  head 
catch  and  hold  the  stranger’s  gaze,  and  from  between  the  bars 
of  the  verandah  comes  the  inquiry  :  “Fel-etc  Tenqcrig !  ”  -  Yes, 
on  to  the  Black  Sea  when  the  first  pale  streak  of  dawn  touches 
the  Waters  of  Strife.  In  the  meantime  let  us  summon  up 
visions  of  the  Danube  on  its  journey  hither — the  Danube  on  the  ' 
far  side  of  the  Kazan  gatewmy.  First,  and  this  vision  is  very- 
far  off,  we  see  a  green  glade  in  the  placid  Suabian  lands,  where 
the  mighty  river,  there  a  tiny,  fussy  brook,  babbles  in  baby  glee,  j 
Next  arise  distant  pictures  of  smug  and  tidy  German  villages; 
of  quaint,  mediaeval  German  tow-ns  washed  by  the  ever-growmg, 
ever-restless  river ;  of  the  stately  Hapsburg  capital ;  of  Budapest 
the  glittering,  with  its  marble  quays  and  gold-crowned  palaces. 
Then  come  visions  of  the  solitary,  limitless  Hungarian  plains, 
where  the  profound  silence  is  broken  only  by  the  laughter  of  the 
hurrying,  dancing  waters,  the  cry  of  the  wild  birds,  and  the 
monotonous  cropping  noise  of  countless  browsing  herds ;  recollec- 

(1)  “She  is  born  of  noble  stem, 

Fairer  than  the  fairest  gem 
Which  upon  her  robe  doth  shine. 

Graceful,  beautiful,  divine. 

What  avails  it  all  to  me? 

She  is  false  as  false  can  be !  ” 

(2)  “To  the  Black  Sea?” 
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tions  of  the  smell  of  sun-warmed  hides ;  of  heavy,  horn-crested 
heads  lifted  inquiringly ;  of  the  warning  bellow  of  the  buffaloes 
to  their  young.  Pleasant  visions  of  straggling  white  villages  set 
in  the  midst  of  space  and  plenty;  of  naked,  copper-hued  peasants 
loading  huge  barges  with  golden  grain,  cattle,  and  timber; 
memories  of  primitive  floating  water-mills ;  of  queer  river  craft 
filled  with  red-haired  pigs;  of  prinneval,  enchanted  forests,  dim 
and  fairy-haunted,  where  the  wild  boars  and  hobgoblins  sport 
and  roam  at  wdll ;  of  fragrant,  mysterious  purple  nights  full  of 
elfin  noises  and  the  twinkling  fires  of  Tzigane  encampments,  of 
Tzigane  music,  w'hich  tosses  the  soul  to  madness  and  badness 
upon  waves  of  fierce,  seductive,  passionate  melody ;  memories, 
too,  of  ancient  legendary  castles,  of  the  gallant  walls  of  Belgrade 
flying  exultant  banners  above  its  ramparts ;  memories  of  bygone 
times,  when  this  river  ran  red  with  the  blood  of  nations  wdio  slew 
and  tortured  for  the  Truth  each  believed  itself  to  be  alone 
possessed  of,  forgetful  in  their  furious  strivings  that — 

“All  Faith  is  false,  all  Faith  is  true  : 

Truth  is  the  shattered  mirror  strewn. 

In  myriad  bits;  while  each  believes  his  little  bit  the  whole  to  own.” 

Morning — and  the  pompous  little  steamer  puffs  its  important 
way  out  to  mid-stream  through  a  crowed  of  lesser  vessels,  quaint 
canoes,  and  rafts.  The  landing-stage,  with  its  crowd  of 
brilliantly-clad  peasants,  brigand-like  porters  and  fishermen, 
recedes  and  takes  its  place  along  with  all  the  other  memories. 
Overhead  the  azure  sky  is  unflecked  by  a  single  cloud.  It  is 
hot,  even  at  this  early  hour,  and  over  the  drowsy  island  of  Ada 
Kaleh  the  mists,  which  foretell  a  scorching  noontide,  are  rising 
in  pearly  whiteness.  Here  on  this  long,  narrow,  rose-embowered 
island,  with  its  toy  houses,  toy  mosque  and  tapering  minaret, 
reside  those  amiable  and  imperturbable  Turkish  colonists  whom 
no  persuasion,  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  can  banish  or  disturb, 
rrho,  although  they  be  dwellers  on  Austro-Hungarian  territory, 
blandly  ignore  the  fact  when  it  comes  to  obeying  laws  or  paying 
taxes,  at  the  same  time  disavowing  any  allegiance  whatever  to 
the  Government  of  the  Sultan  !  Possession  being  nine  points  of 
the  law,  they  enjoy  life  and  live  excellently  on  spoils  taken  from 
credulous  tourists,  and  by  smuggling  Turkish  tobacco  across  the 
adjacent  frontiers  of  Eoumania,  Serbia,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria. 
For  a  while  the  torrent  runs  comparatively  smoothly  between 
low,  fertile  hillsides,  then  once  again  the  mountains  mass  up, 
and  about  four  kilometres  below  the  Eoumanian  frontier  another 
terrific  conflict  begins  between  the  river  and  the  submerged  rocks 
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which  for  about  three  miles  interrupt  its  course.  Closely 
hugging  the  Eoumanian  bank,  the  vessel  rushes  through  the 
difficult  and  perilous  passage  of  “The  Iron  Gates.”  In  these 
rapids  the  stream  falls  over  sixteen  feet.  Dynamite  and  human 
ingenuity  in  the  year  1896  cleared  away  many  of  the  mighty 
unseen  boulders  which  lay  in  the  path  of  the  river.  Nevertheless 
the  danger  for  shipping  is  still  considerable,  and  this  is  as  much 
a  place  of  death  as  is  the  gorge  of  Kazan.  When  at  its  fullest 
height  the  roar  of  the  torrent  passing  over  these  rocks  is  carried 
for  miles  around,  like  the  roar  of  ceaseless  thunder. 

Then  once  more  comes  rest.  The  most  energetic  of  things 
created  must  eventually  bow  before  the  force  of  climate,  and  i 
from  the  Iron  Gates  onwards  the  atmosphere  and  spirit  of  the  ! 
East  insinuate  their  influence  more  and  more  upon  the  boisterous 
river.  At  the  clean  little  Roumanian  town  of  Turnu  Severin, 
where  the  ruined  Tower  of  Severus  looks  down  from  a  bovver  of 
lovely  blooming  gardens,  the  angry,  hurrying  tide  degenerates 
into  a  fat,  deep,  lazy,  broad-bedded,  luxurious  stream.  Across 
the  flood  at  Kladovo,  on  the  Serbian  bank,  looking  eye  to  eye 
with  this  fortress  of  Severus,  is  a  similar  crumbling  mass  of 
masonry.  It  was  between  where  these  two  watch  towers  stand  that 
Trajan  flung  his  bridge  of  stone,  and  across  it  led  his  legions  to 
the  conquest  of  Decebal,  King  of  the  Dacians.  Trajan's  Column 
in  Rome  tells  the  story  of  this  historic  victory  better  than  mere 
words  can  do.  Burning  noontide  on  a  blazing  June  day  is  not 
the  time  for  the  dreaming  of  dreams  or  the  seeing  of  visions, 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  looking  back  across  the  time-dimmed 
centuries  and  beholding  in  fancy  the  endless  procession  of  races 
and  tribes  which  in  their  day  here  traversed  the  Danube. 
Romans  surged  by  and  passed  on,  Huns  and  Gepidi  followed  in 
their  footsteps.  On  their  heels  came  the  Avari,  the  Slavs,  the 
Bulgarians,  the  Hungarians,  and  the  Turks,  never  to  speak  of 
the  Tziganes,  who,  so  says  the  legend,  w’ere  driven  out  of  India 
by  Tamerlane,  travelled  to  Egypt,  and,  after  much  wandering, 
entered  Northern  Central  Europe  by  this  bridge.  Speeding  past 
this  town  of  ghostly  armies  it  may  be  noticed  that,  to-day  as  a 
thousand  years  ago,  the  two  battered  fortresses  are  guarded  by 
wffiite-garbed  soldiers,  Serbs  and  Roumanians.  Sometimes  in 
the  quiet  reaches  of  the  river  a  fleet  of  rickety  canoes  comes  into 
view,  drifting  with  the  current,  each  canoe  manned  by  a  couple 
of  fishermen,  who  drag  the  heavy  nets  behind  them  as  they  go. 
Little  by  little  a  pinkish,  yellowish  tinge  comes  over  the  face 
of  the  landscape,  and  here  and  there  are  clumps  of  green  foliage 
hiding  clusters  of  small  homesteads.  These  are  almost  all 
situated  on  the  Serbian  bank,  and  only  the  squat  mud  or  wattle 
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huts  of  the  sentries  enliven  the  Kouinanian  shore.  It  is  very 
quiet ;  the  heat  is  the  heat  of  a  Balkan  summer  day.  Everything 
is  asleep,  "The  whole  world  is  but  the  dream  of  the  great  Lord 
Buddha." 

Brza  Palanka,  on  the  Serbian  side,  is  reached,  and  nightfall. 
\ll  day  long  its  white-clad,  sandalled,  and  fezzed  inhabitants 
have  filled  their  gourds  at  the  w^ells  on  the  overshadowing  hill¬ 
side.  All  day  long  they  have  carried  on  business — such  leisurely 
business  as  it  is — in  the  dusty,  dirty,  cobbled  streets,  have 
washed  their  garments  in  the  creeks  where  the  tall  reeds  rustle, 
have  spun  and  weaved,  have  eaten  their  grapes  and  maize  cakes, 
and  drunk  their  wine,  and  sung  their  dolefully  sweet  ditties  and 
played  with  their  children  under  the  shade  of  the  vine- 
enwreathed  porches  of  their  tumble-down  dwellings.  But  now 
thev  are  resting,  and  only  the  brigand-like  sentry  paces  up  and 
down,  up  and  down,  on  the  high  parade  ground  behind  the 
town. 

Radiijevac,  on  the  right  shore,  is  the  last  Serbian  village  along 
the  Bulgarian  frontier.  It  is  a  dull  place  mentally  and  com¬ 
mercially,  wdth  its  never-sw'ept,  aimless  streets  which  end  in 
nothingness,  its  patriarchal  stockades,  its  wnttle  and  mud  huts, 
its  few  shops  and  many  wine  taverns,  its  primitive  hand-looms 
and  hand-mills,  its  Biblical  wells,  and  ever-hungry,  ever-buzzing 
mosquitoes,  its  forlorn  market-place,  where  pale,  large-eyed 
oxen  and  hunch-backed  buffaloes  chew  the  cud,  wdiere  Tziganes, 
scurvy  dogs,  and  live  stock  in  general  prowl  at  large,  and  where 
piles  of  luscious  fruits  and  vegetables  and  baskets  of  glowing 
flowers  vie  in  brilliance  with  the  garments  of  the  people. 

Below  Kadujevac  th.e  scene  opens  upon  vast,  far-flung  spaces 
and  low  sweeping  hills.  The  entire  land  lies  panting  under  the 
white  glare.  The  sky  pulses  in  ether  w’aves,  and  the  distapt 
receding  peaks  of  the  Carpathians  on  the  Eoumanian  shore, 
azure  also,  w  ith  traceries  of  silver,  grow  dim  and  fairy-like,  whilst 
away  on  the  Bulgarian  plains  the  faint,  pearly  outlines  of  the 
Balkan  ranges  creep  slowly  into  view.  Here  and  there  are  a 
few  poor  cottages,  here  and  there  swineherds  drive  their  undis¬ 
ciplined  herds  homew'ards.  Sometimes,  with  cracking  whips,  a 
train  of  wagons  laden  with  woolpacks  and  drawn  by  oxen,  whose 
bells  tingle  across  the  water,  roll  by  and  are  soon  left  behind. 
On  the  shore  of  one  reed-whisi>ering  inlet  a  troop  of  Tziganes  are 
engaged  in  setting  up  their  brown  tents  and  cooking  over  a  fire, 
the  blue  smoke  of  which  curls  lazily  up  into  the  hot  air.  Distant 
I  "ices  sound  amongst  the  willows  and  rushes,  unseen  children 
tbout  at  play,  and  birds  twitter  sleepily.  A  Eoumanian 
fliepherdess  is  to  be  seen  tending  her  sheep  and  goats.  She  is 
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spinning  wool  in  primaeval  fashion  from  the  distaff  in  her  hand  ‘  § 
as  she  saunters  through  the  dried  grasses,  singing  as  she  goes  tl 

She  is  clad  in  a  short  white  woollen  mantle  over  a  straight-cut  li 

white  chemise,  which  is  folded  in  plaits  upon  her  rounded  bosom  a 

with  her  dark  hair  braided  back  from  her  oval,  caineo-like  face  si 

and  detained  in  a  loose  knot  behind  by  a  high  tortoiseshell  comb  si 
from  w'hich  flutters  a  snow^-w’hite  muslin  veil.  She  has  neither  o 
shoes  nor  sandals  to  hide  the  symmetry  of  her  slender,  smooth  S 
brown  legs  and  feet,  and  she  might  have  been  a  model  for  f 

Phidias.  A  grape-eyed,  chubby  baby  occupies  the  cradle,  made  ^ 

of  wicker  hoops,  which  is  slung  by  cords  from  the  young  woman’s  o 
splendid  shoulders,  and  she  appears  to  find  the  world  a  distinctly  1  s 
pleasant  place.  |  a 

A  capricious,  irresponsible  lover  is  the  Danube.  I'ime  ami  I  i 


again  it  would  seem  that  the  attractions  of  the  waiting  sea  had  ;  f 
ceased  to  lure.  At  places,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  ;  ^ 

found  some  distance  down-stream  beloyv  Orsova,  the  flood  winds 
and  curves  erratically  in  its  course  and  seems  to  retrograde  f 
towards  Moldavia.  Half  dividing  Bulgaria  from  Serbia  there  is  ’ 
a  cluster  of  mountains,  which  nose  up  against  one  another  like  ^ 
a  herd  of  distressed  cattle.  They  too  drop  awmy  in  the  stern,  ^ 
and  soon  Kalafat  and  Widdin  loom  in  sight.  The  image  of  the 
departing  sun  is  lengthened  in  the  water,  which  reflects  back 
the  golden ,  crimson ,  and  purple  of  the  fire  in  the  west ;  but  only 
for  a  brief  wdiile,  for  there  is  scarcely  any  twilight  in  this  land, 
and  night  follows  hard  upon  the  heels  of  the  day. 

Kalafat,  the  Eoumanian,  is  modern,  prosperous,  and  hand¬ 
some — a  w'ell-ordered  town  wdth  a  beautiful  cathedral  to  pro¬ 
claim  its  Christianity.  Widdin,  the  Bulgarian,  is  luiich  too  old 
to  be  wholesome,  and  is  decidedly  down-at-heel.  From  it  shoot 
up  any  number  of  wdiite  minarets,  which,  with  its  green-  and 
blue-domed  mosques,  its  groves  of  tall  cypress  trees,  and 
indescribable  air  of  indolence,  stamps  it  as  a  derelict  stronghold 
of  the  Prophet.  There  is  no  love  lost  betyveen  Kalafat  and 
Widdin,  and  many  a  time  in  bygone  days  they  have  met  in 
hideous  bloodshed.  There  is  no  haste  about  landing  to  inspect 
the  sights  of  Widdin,  for  life  moves  at  a  slow  ])ace  hereabouts 
and  hurry  is  an  unknown  stupidity.  Moreover,  to  lie  here  oni 
deck  through  the  short  warm  hours  of  translucent  darkness  is 
pleasure  not  to  be  forgone.  An  enormous  round,  melon-colotnt ' 
moon  and  myriads  of  stars  float  and  twinkle  u[)on  the  velvet  ; 
dark  blue  firmament.  Under  their  light  the  waters,  the' 
fantastically  rigged  ships,  the  queer,  yawning  barges,  thc- 
mosques,  the  slender  minarets,  the  inky-black  cypress  groves 
glitter  as  if  touched  with  molten  silver.  From  the  old,  old 
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gardens— legacies  of  the  Turkish  domination — come  wafted  on 
the  soft  breeze  the  perfume  of  roses.  There  is  not  much  night 
life  in  Widdin,  where  the  steamer  is  berthed — there  never  is  in 
an  Oriental  town.  For  long  the  only  sounds  that  break  the 
silence  are  the  lappings  of  the  waves,  the  barking  of  the 
scavengering  dogs,  the  whisperings  of  the  wind,  and  the  rattle 
of  the  'chains  which  secure  the  boats  to  their  anchorages. 
Suddenly  from  the  interior  of  a  little  open-air  Khan,  or  Caffine, 
frequented  by  sailors,  comes  a  peal  of  laughter,  followed  by  the 
dancing  notes  of  a  violin,  the  piping  of  a  flute,  and  the  clashing 
of  a  tambourine.  A  tenor  voice  trolls  out  a  beautiful  Greek  song  ; 
so  clear  is  the  atmosphere  that  every  word,  every  note,  is  borne 
across  the  waters.  Again  silence,  and  again  music — Tzigane 
music !  But  why  attempt  to  describe  gipsy  melodies  ?  Has  a 
good  God  collaborated  with  a  bad  devil  to  teach  them  to  this 
vagabond  race? 

But  the  stars  are  fading,  the  moon  is  sinking,  and  the  chill  of 
dawn  creeps  into  the  air.  Soon  the  traveller  may  land  and 
wander  through  this  ancient  town ;  but  a  description  of  it  and 
of  the  further  course  of  the  Danube  to  the  Black  Sea  must  be 
reserved  for  another  article. 

W.  F.  Bailey. 

J.  V.  B.ates. 
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THE  AUSTEO-HUNGARIAN  ARMY. 

Tolstoy,  in  his  War  and  Peace,  expresses  the  conviction  that  the 
commanders  of  an  army  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  victories 
it  wins,  and  that  almost  everything  depends  upon  the  men,  their 
spirits  and  initiative  in  the  hour  of  battle.  Speaking  of  Napoleon’s 
Russian  campaign,  he  tells  us  that  again  and  again  the  movements 
actually  executed  were  entirely  different  from  those  which 
Napoleon  had  planned.  According  to  the  great  Russian  author, 
battles  arrange  themselves,  and  Napoleon  did  not  deserve  the 
credit  he  gained  through  the  victories  of  his  soldiers. 

No  doubt  Tolstoy,  as  a  doctrinaire,  presses  his  theory  too  far, 
but  to  some  extent  it  is  borne  out  by  the  achievements  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Army,  for  these  owe  practically  nothing  to  the 
Austrian  officers  in  command.  In  fact,  that  army  only  just  escaped 
being  utterly  destroyed  as  a  result  of  the  incapacity  and  disunion 
of  its  leaders.  In  spite  of  the  heroism  of  the  troops,  they  became 
involved  in  the  gravest  disasters,  suffering  a  crushing  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  Serbians  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1914, 
and  sinking  to  the  lowest  depths  of  humiliation  and  despair  when, 
two  months  later,  Przemysl  was  taken  by  the  Russians. 

For  these  disasters  the  Austrian  officers  were  entirely  re¬ 
sponsible  ;  they  were  not  only  incapable,  but  also  were  jealous 
of  each  other  and  more  intent  on  winning  laurels  for  themselves 
than  on  subordinating  their  owm  petty  personal  interests  to  the 
success  of  the  whole  campaign.  So  clearly  has  this  fact  been 
discerned  that  of  all  the  Austrian  generals  in  command  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  there  are  only  four  who  are  still  at 
their  posts.  The  others  have  all  been  got  rid  of  on  one  ground  or 
another.  General  Auffenberg,  the  ex-Minister  for  War,  was  im¬ 
prisoned,  some  were  cashiered,  and  others  had  to  retire  on  a 
pension,  while  of  the  generals  who  remain,  not  one  has  any  power 
to  initiate  any  movements,  so  entirely  has  confidence  in  their 
fitness  been  destroyed. 

To  the  fearful  losses  suffered  in  the  field  wms  added  a  terribly 
high  mortality  among  the  sick  and  wounded  due  to  bad  hospital 
arrangements.  There  was  a  total  lack  of  proper  accommodation 
and  organisation,  and  to  send  a  man  to  hospital  wms  practically 
to  sign  his  death-warrant.  Nothing  was  done  to  confine  the 
ravages  of  infectious  diseases  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits, 
but  everything  was  done  that  was  likely  to  extend  them.  Fever 
and  cholera  patients  remained  in  the  same  clothes  in  which  they 
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had  been  brought  to  the  hospital,  and  when  they  died  their 
underclothing  was  put  upon  other  patients.  Wounded  men  were 
sometimes  brought  into  the  infectious  departments  when  there 
was  no  room  elsewhere.  Russian  doctors  were  staggered  by  the 
hospital  arrangements  they  found  prevailing  in  the  districts  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Russian  Army.  It  is  estimated  that  over  one 
hundred  thousand  men  perished  through  the  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  medical  authorities  of  the  most  elementary  principles  of 
sanitary  science. 

Never,  perhaps,  has  an  army  suffered  so  severely  from  incom¬ 
petence,  medical  and  military,  as  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army 
suffered  during  the  first  few  months  of  the  war.  It  was  simply 
wasting  away  with  appalling  rapidity,  and  had  not  sleps  been 
taken  to  put  a  stop  to  this  wastage,  in  a  little  while  the  remnants 
of  the  army  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  would  have  had  no  military 
value  whatever. 

But  steps  were  taken  by  the  Germans,  for  whom  their  allies’ 
downfall  would  have  entailed  the  most  serious  consequences.  The 
medical  question  w'as  dealt  with  promptly  and  firmly.  There 
were  sent  into  the  Dual  Monarchy  large  numbers  of  German 
doctors,  who  at  once  took  effective  measures  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  infection ;  the  hospitals  were  re-organised,  and  the  whole  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  sick  and  wounded  placed  on  a  fairly  satisfactory 
footing,  so  that  now  the  mortality  has  been  brought  down  to 
reasonable  proportions  and  a  patient  has  a  normal  chance  of  being 
restored  to  health  and  to  the  fighting  line. 

The  question  of  the  command  has  been  dealt  with  no  less 
drastically.  There  is  now  no  disunion  in  the  higher  command  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Army,  for  the  higher  command  is  entirely 
German.  There  is  no  scope  whatever  for  intrigue  and  wire¬ 
pulling,  for  rivalry  and  favouritism.  No  Austrian  general  can 
form  any  plans ;  he  has  but  to  carry  out  the  plans  formed  by  the 
German  General  Staff.  The  Germans  treat  their  own  generals 
very  differently.  Nothing  w’ould  be  attempted  in  the  districts 
where  Falkenhayn  or  Mackensen  are  in  command  without  first 
consulting  those  generals  and  obtaining  their  advice  and  approval. 
But  the  Austrian  generals  are  not  consulted ;  their  consent  is  not 
obtained  and  their  approval  is  not  asked  for ;  they  have  to  do 
without  question  whatever  they  are  told,  whether  it  is  possible 
or  impossible. 

This  method,  together  with  the  application  of  the  severest 
disciplinary  measures  on  every  occasion  of  open  discontent  and 
insubordination,  has  been  effective  in  repressing  every  symptom 
of  disharmony,  and  it  has  certainly  done  something  to  restore 
confidence.  The  consciousness  that  it  was  badly  led  naturally 
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had  a  most  damaging  effect  upon  the  army.  Now,  the  knowledge 
that  they  will  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  incompetence  and  rivalries 
of  their  generals  has  heli>ed  to  bring  about  a  great  improvement 
in  the  moral  of  the  men.  And  already  the  wonderful  courage 
and  pow'ers  of  endurance  of  the  soldiers,  especially  the  Hun¬ 
garians  and  the  Croatian  regiments,  have  achieved  surprising 
results  and  have  to  some  extent  redeemed  the  errors  and  failures  of 
the  first  months  of  the  wmr.  The  army  that,  after  Przemysl,  felt 
crushed  and  humbled,  is  alert  again,  hopeful,  confident,  and  full 
of  faith  in  itself  and  in  the  future. 

One  factor  in  bringing  about  this  great  change  was  the  German 
influence,  which  replaced  Austrian  incompetence  with  German 
efficiency. 

Still  more  effective  in  reviving  the  hope  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Army  and  in  setting  it  once  more  upon  its  feet  was  the  failure 
of  the  Russians  to  force  their  way  across  the  Carpathians.  Until 
that  failure  became  evident  the  spirits  of  the  troops  had  been 
sinking  under  the  weight  of  their  fearful  losses  and  hardships, 
but  that  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  war  was  also  the  turning- 
point  in  the  spiritual  history  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army, 
which  arose  like  one  awakened  from  the  dead. 

The  re-organisation  of  the  army  of  the  Monarchy,  though  it 
has  done  a  great  deal  to  put  a  stop  to  avoidable  wastage,  did  not 
come  in  time  to  prevent  the  army  from  suffering  vast  and  irrepar¬ 
able  losses.  Competent  authorities  tell  us  that  the  retreat  from 
Serbia  was  the  most  terrible  disaster,  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
losses  and  suffering  involved,  which  any  of  the  belligerent  armies 
has  had  to  endure.  They  say  that  whereas  the  German  losses 
were  the  heaviest  during  the  opening  stages  of  the  war,  and 
afterwards  those  of  the  Russians,  yet  the  greatest  losses  of  all 
have  been  those  endured  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army. 

Austro-Hungarian  losses  on  the  different  fronts  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war  up  to  August  1st  in  last  year,  are  shown 
in  the  following  table  : — 
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On  the  Russian  Front. 


Killed. 

Sick  and  wounded. 

Prisoners. 

Up  to  Jan. 

1st,  1915  ... 

124,300 

500,900 

110,000 

Jan.  1st  to  Aug.  1st,  1915 

307,500 

1,240,600 

470,000 

431,800 

1,741,500 

580,000 

In 

THE  Balkans. 

Up  to  Jan. 

1st,  1915  ... 

47,500 

90,000 

78,000 

Jan.  1st  to 

Aug.  1st,  1915 

2,900 

5,900 

— 

19 

19 
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50,400 


95,900 


78,000 
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On  the  Italian  Front. 

Up  to  Aug.  liit,  1915  ...  17,000  70,700  13,500 

In  Belgium.i 

Up  to  Jan.  1st,  1915  ...  1,600  4,000  600 

This  gives  a  total  for  all  the  fronts,  up  to  August  1st,  1915,  of 
501,000  killed,  1,915,100  sick  and  wounded,  and  672,100  prisoners, 
or  total  casualties,  3,088,200. 

Experience  shows  that  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  recover  sufficiently  to  return  to  the  army  for  service  of 
some  kind,  even  if  they  are  not  all  fit  for  the  firing  line,  so  that 
about  1,150,000  must  be  deducted  from  the  above  total  of  casualties 
in  estimating  the  net  loss  of  effectives  which  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Army  has  sustained. 

There  must,  however,  be  added  to  the  total  casualties  shown 
in  the  above  table  the  huge  number  of  200,000  men  who  died  of 
various  diseases  contracted  in  the  trenches,  notably  consumption. 

The  losses  on  the  Italian  front  seem  small  when  compared  with 
those  on  the  Russian  front.  Of  course,  as  the  army  which  is 
fighting  the  Russians  is  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  that 
facing  the  Italians,  we  should  expect  the  former  army  to  sustain 
more  casualties  than  the  latter.  But  the  difference  in  losses  is 
vastly  greater  than  this  difference  in  the  number  of  troops  engaged 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  and  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  Austro-Hungarians  have  taken  the  offensive  against  the 
Russians,  whereas  they  have  been  on  the  defensive  against  the 
Italians  for  a  whole  year. 

During  the  following  six  months  the  losses  have  been  less 
heavy  than  they  were  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  especially 
in  prisoners.  They  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Killed.  Sick 

and  Wounded. 

Prisoners. 

Russian  Front 

...  108,500 

370,000 

68,000 

Balkans  . 

...  67,500 

170,000 

2,000 

Italian  Front 

...  46,500 

145,000 

17,000 

222,500 

685,000 

87,000 

This  shows  total  casualties  for  the  six  months  to  February  Ist, 
1916,  of  994,500.  This,  with  the  3,088,200  up  to  August  1st, 
1915,  makes  a  total  of  4,082,700,  to  wffiich  must  be  added  the 
200,000  deaths  from  disease  already  mentioned. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  recent  terrible  losses  incurred  during 


the  short-lived  offensive  against  Italy,  and  during  the  Russian 


offensive  of  June  and  July,  if  we  base  our  calculations  partly  on 

I  (1)  Some  Hungarian  hussars  and  artillery  were  employed  in  Belgium  at  the 
I  wry  outset  of  the  war. 
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the  Eussian  official  reports  and  partly  on  the  Austro-Hungarian 
admissions,  another  half  a  million  men  may  safely  be  added. 
The  Eussian  reports  speak  of  nearly  300,000  prisoners,  of  which 
number  200,000  at  least  burdens  the  Monarchy.  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  General  Staff,  in  a  recent  statement,  disputes  the 
Eussian  claims,  and  says  that  they  have  lost  only  twenty  percent, 
of  their  actual  effectives  engaged  on  the  Eussian  front.  Even  if 
we  accept  this  to  be  the  case,  considering  that  the  total  effectives  j 
there  were  given  as  1,700,000,  the  losses  accordingly  reached  I 
340,000.  The  General  Staff  argues  that  all  previous  experience  I 
shows  that  losses  suffered  by  a  retreating  army  generally  vary  | 
between  16  -25  per  cent. ;  thus  they  acknowledge  20.  The  ’ 
question  now  to  decide  would  be  how  the  number  of  prisoners 
compare  proportionately  with  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded. 

At  any  rate,  the  Austrian  Staff  admits  20  per  cent— that  is, 
approximately  340,000  men — as  their  loss  on  the  Eussian  front, 
no  doubt  including  the  Germans  also.  This,  together  with  the 
losses  sustained  during  their  own  offensive  against  Italy,  and 
during  the  Italian  offensive  which  follow^ed  in  its  wake,  cannot 
be  short  of  half  a  million.  This,  the  latest  blow,  is  the  most 
severe  of  all,  for  the  German  assistance  is  not  any  more  available, 
the  hands  of  Germany  being  too  full  at  present  to  think  of  a 
repetition  of  the  Carpathian  efforts  of  1915.  The  assistance 
rendered  to  Hungary  in  Transylvania  by  Germany  is  estimated 
to  be  seven  divisions,  mostly  Bavarians,  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
force  opposing  the  Eoumanians  there  is  composed  mainly  of 
Hungarian  Honved  divisions. 

The  condition  of  the  army  from  a  medical  point  of  view  is  much 
better  than  it  was  during  the  first  year  of  the  War,  though  even 
now  the  state  of  things  at  some  of  the  hospitals  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  The  Budapest  University  recently  sent  a  medical  man  ^ 
of  high  standing  to  investigate  and  reix)rt  upon  the  health  of  the  ■ 
army  and  the  state  of  the  hospitals  and  medical  service  in  general.  ? 
His  report  has  just  been  published ;  in  it  he  declares  the  hospitals  ■ 
even  to-day  to  be  in  a  far  from  satisfactory  state  ;  in  some  of  them  ■ 
he  saw  consumptive  patients  lying  two  or  three  in  a  bed,  while  ^ 
other  patients  were  on  the  floor.  In  one  hospital  patients  likely  to 
die  soon  w^ere  given  no  food,  and  the  milk  ordered  for  them  was  | 
given  instead  to  patients  who  had  a  fair  chance  of  recovery,  as  it 
seemed  to  the  authorities  wasteful  to  give  milk,  which  was  very 
scarce,  to  a  dying  man.  The  investigator  found  a  great  deal 
of  consumption  among  the  troops,  as  many  as  43  per  cent.  = 
of  the  men  sent  to  the  rear  on  sick  leave  suffering  from  this  | 
disease.  ■ 

In  Hungary  there  is  very  grave  dissatisfaction  at  the  treatment 
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accorded  to  wounded  Hungarian  soldiers  in  Austrian  hospitals. 
Many  of  these  men  declare  that  they  are  not  properly  cared  for  or 
sufficiently  fed,  and  statistics  show  that  the  mortality  among  Hun¬ 
garian  soldiers  in  these  hospitals  is  twice  as  great  as  it  is  among 
the  wounded  in  Hungarian  hospitals.  This  fact  has  caused  con¬ 
siderable  indignation  in  Hungary,  and  has  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  committee  whose  work  it  is  to  bring  back  sick  and  wmunded 
Hungarian  soldiers  to  their  own  country  so  that  they  may  receive 
the  treatment  to  which  they  have  so  strong  a  claim. 

This  committee,  w’hich  is  doing  excellent  work,  is  presided 
over  by  one  of  Hungary’s  best-known  women  writers.  Countess 
Alexander  Teleki,  who  is  assisted  by  the  wife  of  the  Honv^d 
Minister. 

The  fact  that  such  a  committee  should  be  necessary,  in  itself 
throws  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  relations  existing  between 
the  two  halves  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  Hungary  is  realising  now, 
as  she  has  known  before,  that  the  foe  she  has  most  to  fear  is  her 
hereditary  oppressor,  Austria. 

For  although  in  the  higher  command  all  disharmony  has  been 
abolished,  and  although  by  means  of  rigorous  punishments  all 
overt  signs  of  disaffection  have  been  stamped  out,  yet  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Army  itself  is  seething  writh  dissatisfaction  and  dis¬ 
union.  As  so  often  happens  vvdien  symptoms  are  treated,  the 
disease  remains  and  becomes  more  deep-seated  than  ever. 

The  cause  of  this  unrest  is  to  be  found  in  the  racial  differences 
which  divide  the  various  constituents  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Array.  In  Germany  the  soldiers  are  all  practically  of  one  race 
and  speak  one  tongue.  Accordingly,  the  German  Army  is  united, 
patriotic,  and  enthusiastic.  But  the  army  of  the  Dual  Monarchy 
is  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  irreconcilable  elements,  held  together 
for  the  time  by  sheer  force  of  the  iron  band  of  discipline,  yet 
mutually  repellent  and  constantly  threatening  disruption.  Aus¬ 
trians  and  Hungarians  have  always  hated  each  other,  w’hile  the 
various  Slav  races  in  the  Monarchy  hated  them  both,  and  the 
War  has  not  radically  changed  these  sentiments.  The  Austrian 
officers  have  fanned  the  flame  of  ill-will  by  their  stupid  and  brutal 
conduct.  The  Hungarian  Parliament  has  often  been  roused  to 
white-hot  anger  by  tales  of  the  treatment  accorded  to  Hungarian 
soldiers  by  their  Austrian  officers,  and  of  insults  offered  to  the 
Hungarian  flag.  Only  a  short  time  ago  Mr.  Urmdnczy,  a  member 
of  the  Independence  Party,  declared  that  the  Austrian  General 
Staff  had  ordered  all  Hungarian  flags  to  be  taken  down,  even  from 
the  fortress  of  Belgrade,  which  the  Hungarian  troops  had  occu¬ 
pied,  and  that  no  Hungarian  flags  were  to  be  carried  into  battle. 
He  also  gave  instance  after  instance  of  brutal  treatment.  One 
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Hungarian  ofi&cer,  a  brave  man  who  had  been  through  seventy 
battles,  had  been  driven  to  commit  suicide  by  the  long-continued 
persecution  on  the  part  of  his  Austrian  colleagues.  The  House 
was  intensely  excited,  and  all  kinds  of  furious  denunciations  of 
the  Austrian  officers  guilty  of  such  crimes,  and  demands  for  their 
punishment,  were  made. 

Officers  of  different  nationality  in  the  same  regiment  hate  each 
other  and  have  no  social  intercourse  with  eaeh  other,  but  form 
little  hostile  coteries  animated  by  intense  mutual  distrust  and 
suspicion. 

Of  the  whole  Austro-Hungarian  Army  at  the  front,  70  per  cent, 
consists  of  Hungarians.  This  is  so  surprising  a  fact  that  at  first  it 
seems  incredible.  Hut  the  statistics  for  the  past  ten  months  show 
that  with  almost  absolute  regularity  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the 
casualties  on  all  the  various  fronts  have  been  sustained  by  Hun¬ 
garians.  This  shows  without  any  possibility  of  doubt  that  the 
troops  employed  in  the  fighting  line  for  almost  a  year  have  been 
predominantly  Hungarians. 

As  Austria  has  a  population  of  35  millions,  while  Hungary  has 
only  20  million  people,  Austria  ought  to  provide  about  64  per  cent, 
of  the  combined  army  and  Hungary  36  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
for  every  two  soldiers  supplied  by  Austria,  Hungary  ought  to 
supply  one.  Instead  of  this,  for  every  two  Austrian  soldiers  Hun¬ 
gary  supplies  four  Hungarian  soldiers,  that  is,  Hungary  makes 
about  four  times  her  proper  contribution  of  troops  to  the  joint 
army  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 

A  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  spreading  throughout  Hungary  and 
is  causing  the  most  vehement  indignation.  Hungarians  see  that 
Austria  is  sacrificing  the  manhood  of  Hungary  in  order  to  save 
her  own.  Apparently  Austria  does  not  care  how  many  Hungarian 
peasants  are  sent  to  the  slaughter  so  long  as  Austrian  artizans 
can  be  saved.  Now  that  it  is  too  late,  Hungary  sees  that  she  has 
been  made  a  catspaw  to  draw  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  her 
Teutonic  allies ;  she  believes  that  it  is  Austria’s  deliberate  inten¬ 
tion  to  cripple  Hungary — financially,  in  her  manhood,  and  in 
every  other  way — so  that  in  the  event  of  future  misunderstandings 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  Hungary  will  be 
too  weak  to  stand  for  her  rights.  Whether  just  or  not  this  opinion 
is  gaining  ground,  and  is  responsible  for  a  growing  ill-will  towards 
Austria.  In  marked  contrast  with  the  state  of  things  prevailing 
in  Berlin,  where  the  wounded  are  scarcely  ever  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets,  in  Budapest  one  meets  with  maimed  and  wounded  heroes 
everywhere,  and  such  spectacles  bring  home  to  the  people  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  losses  the  nation  is  enduring  in  trying  to  save  its 
old  enemy  and  oppressor  from  destruction. 
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Much  of  this  ill-will  is  directed  against  the  Premier,  Count 
Tisza,  who  is  regarded  as  a  tool  of  Austria.  For  years  Hungarians 
have  been  demanding  certain  concessions  from  Austria,  such  as 
the  use  of  the  Hungarian  language  in  giving  commands  to  Hun¬ 
garian  soldiers,  the  creation  of  a  Hungarian  National  Bank,  and 
the  right  on  the  part  of  Hungary  to  impose  what  tariffs  she  likes 
on  imports,  even  upon  those  coming  from  Austria.  Most  Hun¬ 
garians  regard  the  present  moment  as  the  time  to  obtain  these 
concessions,  now  that  the  Hungarian  Army  is  in  the  field  and 
Austria’s  need  of  its  protection  is  so  apparent.  They  see  that  if 
this  golden  moment  is  allowed  to  pass,  such  an  opportunity  may 
never  come  again.  But  Count  Tisza  resists  all  such  proposals, 
declaring  that  such  matters  must  wait  until  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  and  in  every  way  showing  himself  a  subservient 
Austrophil. 

While  the  proportions  among  the  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  army 
are  as  already  stated,  namely,  70  per  cent.  Hungarians  and  the 
rest  Austrians,  among  the  officers  the  proportions  are  reversed,  for 
of  these  65  per  cent,  are  Austrians,  while  only  20  per  cent,  are 
Hungarians,  the  remainder  belonging  to  the  other  nationalities  of 
the  Monarchy. 

But  even  these  few  Hungarian  officers  do  not  serve  in  Hungarian 
regiments,  for  it  is  the  Austrian  policy  to  separate  officers  from 
men  of  their  own  nationality,  except  in  the  case  of  Austrian 
officers.  The  reason  is  that  if  officers  and  men  of  the  same  nation¬ 
ality  were  together  they  would,  in  the  event  of  a  revolution,  prove 
a  well-organised  army  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  overcome, 
whereas  the  men  of  any  one  nationality,  if  officered  by  Austrians, 
would  lack  cohesion. 

No  doubt  this  policy  has  some  justification  in  the  history  of 
some  of  the  nationalities  of  the  Monarchy,  but  the  Hungarians 
have  never  provided  any  ground  for  treating  them  with  such 
distrust. 

The  result  of  the  existing  arrangement  is  that  officers  and  men 
speak  entirely  different  languages.  The  bulk  of  the  army  is 
Hungarian,  and  these  troops  all  have  Austrian  officers.  As  the 
word  of  command  is  German  throughout  the  whole  army,  the 
men  know  enough  German  to  understand  all  the  orders  that  their 
officers  may  give  them.  But  apart  from  purely  military  matters 
men  and  officers  have  no  community  of  interest.  No  good  fellow¬ 
ship  is  possible  even  if  racial  antipathies  would  allow  of  it.  The 
officers  hate  and  persecute  their  men,  and  the  men  take  every 
opportunity  of  getting  their  revenge.  Often,  when  the  officers  rush 
forward  during  a  battle,  obnoxious  ones  are  shot  at  by  their  own 
men,  and  some  regiments  have  lost  several  commanders  in  succes- 
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sion  in  this  way.  Nobody  dares  to  say  anything,  though  every¬ 
body  knows  that  such  mishaps  are  not  accidents. 

The  dissatisfaction  in  the  army  is  increased  by  the  poorness  of 
the  food  supply,  for  even  the  army  cannot  help  feeling  the  short¬ 
age  in  food-s’tuffs,  though  not  so  acutely  as  the  civilian  popula¬ 
tion.  j 

The  men  are  allowed  about  one  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  bread  ! 
per  day.  In  the  morning  and  again  in  the  evening  they  are  given 
black  coffee.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  they  are  provided  with  a 
fairly  good  meal,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  meat,  potatoes 
some  good  soup,  and  a  kind  of  pudding.  The  food  is  good  enough, 
but  it  is  not  nearly  sufficient  in  quantity  for  men  living  an  outdoor  j 
life  and  undergoing  great  fatigue.  They  are  always  hungry,  and  j 
are  always  tempted  to  break  open  the  tins  of  meat  which  they  j 
have  to  carry  with  them  in  case  of  an  emergency,  and  must  ] 
never  touch  without  permission.  So  great  is  their  hunger  that  they  I 
are  constantly  incurring  punishment  by  breaking  this  rule. 

And  not  only  do  the  men  at  the  front  suffer  discomfort  through 
their  own  lack  of  sufficient  nourishment ;  they  suffer  perhaps  still 
more  acutely  from  the  news  which  keeps  coming  to  them  from 
home,  telling  them  of  the  privations  of  their  wives  and  families. 
For  upon  these  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  provisions  press  very 
hardly.  In  Budapest  and  in  the  other  large  towns  one  sees  outside 
the  shops  the  same  long  rows  of  people  that  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  streets  of  Berlin,  but  the  food  is  still  dearer  and  more 
scarce  than  it  is  in  Germany.  And  the  separation  allowance 
made  to  the  wives  of  soldiers  is  quite  inadequate  to  their  needs. 

In  Budapest  the  wife  gets  sevenpence  a  day,  w’hile  in  the 
provinces  the  allowance  is  from  fivepence  to  sixpence,  and  for 
each  child  about  half  this  amount.  Out  of  this  small  sum  the  | 
wife  has  to  pay  rent,  fuel — which  is  now  very  dear — and  other 
household  expenses.  The  money  which  remains  is  barely  suffi¬ 
cient  to  buy  bread  and  potatoes,  for  bread  is  sevenpence  per  kilo 
in  Budapest,  and  elsewhere  dearer  still. 

A  woman  with  four  children  receives  about  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  per  day.  Of  this,  rent  and  fuel  take  at  least  one  shilling, 
thus  leaving  sixpence  a  day  on  which  to  provide  food  for  five  ^ 
persons.  The  men  at  the  front  are  simply  heartbroken  at  the  \ 
tales  of  want  and  suffering  which  come  to  them  from  their  loved 
ones  at  home.  It  takes  the  heart  out  of  the  men  to  know  that  j 
while  they  are  enduring  tremendous  hardships  in  defence  of  their  B 
fatherland,  their  families  are  almost  starving.  So  much  do  the  fj 
authorities  fear  a  decline  in  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  men  as  a 
result  of  the  spread  of  bad  news  from  home  that  they  have  for-  | 
bidden  the  women  to  write  any  more  complaining  letters  to  theii  I 
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husbands,  and  have  warned  them  that  any  such  letters  will  not 
be  delivered. 

Numbers  of  letters  from  soldiers  at  the  front  pour  into  the 
newspaper  offices  expressing  the  men’s  indignation  at  the  injustice 
of  the  existing  arrangements.  One  man  tells  how  he  went  home 
on  a  brief  spell  of  leave  from  the  front,  but  found  the  experience 
so  depressing  that  he  returned  to  the  trenches  before  his  leave 
■  was  up.  He  felt  that  while  staying  at  home  he  was  eating  the 
bread  which  his  children  needed,  and  by  going  back  to  the  army 
he  would  get  his  food  there  and  be  one  mouth  less  to  feed  at 
home. 

i  Hungarians  attribute  the  unfortunate  position  of  their  country 
in  the  matter  of  foodstuffs  partly  to  the  activity  of  a  German 
institution,  created  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  entitled 
the  Zentral  Einkaufs  Gesellschaft  (Central  Purchasing  Company). 
This  company,  known  shortly  as  the  Z.E.G.,  was  formed  to  buy 
up  all  the  food  and  raw  materials  that  are  obtainable  in  all  the 
markets  of  the  world  to  which  it  has  access.  It  has  a  practical 
monopoly,  for  somewhat  similar  institutions  formed  in  Austria 
and  Hungary  came  under  its  control. 

The  Z.E.G.  has  ransacked  countries  such  as  Bulgaria  and 
Turkey,  Eoumania  and  Scandinavia,  for  supplies,  and  even 
Hungary  has  not  escaped  its  activities.  In  Turkey  and  Bulgaria 
the  Z.E.G.  has  the  sole  right  to  purchase  goods,  even  Austria- 
Hungary  being  shut  out  from  this  area. 

The  great  losses  which  her  army  has  sustained  have  been 
detailed  already,  and  they  explain  the  fact  that  in  Austria- 
Hungary  almost  the  entire  manhood  of  the  country  has  been  called 
to  the  colours,  from  lads  of  eighteen  years  to  men  of  fifty-five, 
while  in  the  other  belligerent  countries  men  over  forty-twn  years 
[  of  age  are  still  at  home. 

And  this  leads  us  to  ask  what  reserves  the  Monarchy  can  rely 
jpon  to  fill  up  the  gaps  wdiich  are  constantly  being  made  in  her 
1  irmies  by  her  enemies  and  by  disease. 

'  The  Austro-Hungarian  armies  at  the  various  fronts  and  m 
'  training  number  some  3,000,000  men.  Of  these  1,500,000  are  in 
I  Russia,  400,000  on  the  Italian  front,  200,000  were  in  the  Balkans 
■  until  recently,  but  have  been  shifted  to  the  other,  and  later 
j  Roumanian,  front,  and  the  rest  are  being  trained.  In  addition, 
i  there  are  perhaps  a  million  men  engaged  on  various  duties  in  the 
.rear  of  the  fighting  line  and  on  garrison  duty  in  the  occupied 
1  territories,  making  a  total  of  about  4,000,000  men.  These 
-  include  the  last  levies  of  men  from  forty-three  to  fifty  years 
4  age. 

Parliament,  when  passing  the  Bill  which  authorised  the 
I  G  G*  2 
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mobilisation  of  these  men,  distinctly  said  that  they  were  not  to  I 
be  sent  to  the  firing  line,  but  afterwards  the  military  authoritieB  I 
ignored  the  decision  of  Parliament  and  sent  all  men  of  this  class  I 
that  had  had  any  previous  training  straight  into  the  tiring  line,  I 
while  the  rest  were  ordered  a  brief  period  of  training.  The  men  I 
between  the  ages  of  fifty  and  fifty-five  years  are  engaged  on  duties  I 
at  the  rear.  I 

The  number  of  men  in  training  were,  early  this  year,  about  I 
600,000,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  any  others  are  to  I 
come  from.  Some  might  possibly  come  from  Austria,  but  not  | 
without  still  further  crippling  those  industries  upon  the  main-  1 
tenance  of  which  Austria’s  financial  stability  depends,  industries  j 
which  have  already  been  hit  very  hard  by  the  drain  of  men  which  I 
the  war  has  entailed.  1 

The  reserves  which  are  actually  in  training  now  have  been  I 
obtained  by  very  questionable  methods.  Scarcely  any  exemptions  I 
have  been  granted- -certainly  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  I 
applications  made — while  the  percentage  of  men  between  the  ages 
of  forty-three  and  fifty  passed  as  medically  fit  is  nothing  less  than 
a  scandal.  At  the  medical  inspections  the  military  representative  | 
constantly  overruled  the  decisions  of  the  medical  men.  Men 
declared  by  the  doctors  to  be  unfit  were  enrolled  by  the  military 
authorities.  In  fact,  almost  everyone  who  was  not  actually  a 
cripple  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  fit  for  service  of  some 
kind.  As  a  result,  90  per  cent,  of  men  of  this  class  were  enrolled 
as  fit  for  military  duties.  Seeing  that  the  average  fitness  among 
men  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age  is  only  74  per  cent.,  the 
absurdity  of  declaring  90  per  cent,  of  men  nearing  fifty  to  be  fit 
for  service  is  evident — so  evident  that  in  some  districts  even  the  ] 
military  authorities  have  seen  it  and  have  ordered  a  new  inspec¬ 
tion.  , 

The  600,000  men  constituting  the  reserve,  and  which  w'ere  by  i 
now  no  doubt  swallowed  up  by  the  recent  operations,  and  who 
are  partly  being  employed  in  Transylvania  now,  are  therefore 
of  very  doubtful  military  value.  Each  recent  levy  has  proved 
inferior  to  the  preceding  one,  and  the  time  must  soon  come  when 
it  will  be  impossible  to  send  to  the  long  battle-fronts  any  reinforce¬ 
ments  of  real  value. 
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ZIONISM. 


When  the  Jews  in  England  were  granted  full  political  rights, 
what  were  the  arguments  used  to  justify  the  gift?  The  main 
argument  of  the  Jews  was  that  it  was  only  certain  religious 
doctrines  and  practices  which  separated  them  from  their  Christian 
fellow-citizens.  A  Jew,  resident  in  England,  was  an  English¬ 
man  of  the  Jewish  faith,  just  as  a  Jew,  whose  home  was  France, 
was  a  Frenchman  of  the  Jewish  faith.  It  is  true  that  he  was 
probably  (though  by  no  means  certainly)  of  Semitic  origin,  but 
his  race  was  a  matter  of  antiquarian  genealogy  :  it  did  not  affect 
his  loyalty  to  his  fatherland.  If  his  mother  had  been  a  proselyte 
to  Judaism,  or  if  his  father  had  been  the  son  of  such  a  prose¬ 
lyte,  he  was  none  the  less  a  Jew.  His  Judaism  was  a  matter 
of  religion  and  of  religion  only.  It  was  true  that  Jews  thought 
it  right  to  marry  only  among  themselves,  but  the  reason  was  not 
tribal  exclusiveness.  It  was  purely  religious.  A  small  minority 
could  only  retain  its  religious  separateness  in  this  particular  way. 
If  the  minority  w^ere  freely  to  marry  “outside,”  it  must  sooner 
or  later  be  absorbed  into  the  majority.  Many  years  after  the 
emancipation  the  English  Chief  Kabbi  declared  that  the  great 
bond  which  united  the  Jews  together  was  not  one  of  race 
(notoriously  the  Jewish  “race”  is  very  mixed),  but  of  religion. 

It  was,  moreover,  argued  that  the  religious  differences  between 
Jew  and  Christian  were  not  of  a  kind  to  prevent  social  inter¬ 
course  between  them,  or  to  make  the  Legislature  hesitate  as 
to  granting  the  fullest  civic  and  political  emancipation.  The 
Sacred  Book  of  the  Jews  formed  a  part  of  the  Sacred  Book  of 
the  Christians.  The  moral  law  was  the  same  for  both  :  the 
moral  conceptions  and  ideals  of  both  w'ere,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  identical. 

There  was  nothing  in  Jewish  practice  or  belief  which  should 
hinder  the  granting  of  political  emancipation.  The  interests  of 
the  English  Jew  were  as  much  identified  with  England  as  the 
interests  of  the  English  Christian.  His  language  was  English  : 
from  England  he  drew  his  culture ;  English  literature  was  no 
less  his  literature  than  it  was  to  the  purest  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is 
true  that  in  his  synagogues  he  employed  a  sacred  language,  and 
that  he  usually  learnt  enough  of  this  language  to  understand  the 
Jewish  liturgy  and  a  few  chapters  of  his  Sacred  Book.  But  just 
so  did  the  Eoman  Catholic  use  Latin.  It  is  true,  again,  that 
if  fellow- Jews  were  persecuted  in  an  eastern  land  he  protested 
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and  he  grieved ;  but  if  fellow-Christians  were  persecuted  in  an  f 
eastern  land,  Christian  Englishmen  protested  and  grieved  in  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  a  way.  And,  lastly,  it  is  true  that  it  was  a  dogma 
of  his  religion  that,  at  “the  end  of  days,”  there  would  come  a 
Messiah,  and  that  God  would  then  “restore”  all  the  Jews  to 
Palestine,  and  Messiah  would  be  their  King  there  for  many  years; 
but  this  dogma  had  no  influence  whatever  upon  his  life.  It  was  | 
a  pious  dogma,  just  as  to  some  of  his  Christian  fellow-citizens 
the  second  Coming  of  Christ  was  a  pious  dogma,  which  was 
believed  in  and  prayed  for,  but  which  had  no  relation  to  action 
and  life.  For  it  was  all  to  happen  in  such  a  very  distant  future, 
and  it  was  to  be  brought  about,  not  by  human  agency,  but  by 
direct  Divine  intervention.  Man  was  not  even  to  smooth  the  way. 

At  the  end  of  days  God  would  do  it  all  by  Himself  :  no  human  pre-  I 
paration  was  necessary  or  desirable. 

Such  were  the  arguments  and  reasons  upon  which  both  Jew 
and  Cliristian  relied,  and  u}X)n  the  strength  of  them  the  battle 
of  emancipation  was  fought  and  won.  Closely  similar  were  the 
reasons  which  brought  about  emancipation  in  many  other  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  The  Jews  were  everywhere  supposed  to  have 
identified  themselves  in  sentiment  and  aspiration  with  the  various 
peoples  among  whom  they  dw'elt.  The  English  Jews  not  only  I 
lived  in  England,  but  were  of  England.  They  brought  their  I 
intelligence  and  their  virtues  into  the  common  stock. 

I  do  not  think  that  England  need  regret  its  decision.  English 
Jews  have  proved  in  many  ways  their  title  to  be  regarded  as  no 
less  Englishmen  than  their  Christian  fellow-citizens. 

But  it  can,  unfortunately,  no  longer  be  said  that  the  arguments 
which  were  used  universally  by  the  Jew's  themselves  in  favour  of  I 
their  emancipation  seventy  years  ago  could,  or  even  w’ould,  be 
used  by  all  of  them  to-day.  A  very  dangerous  movement  has 
arisen  among  them,  which,  unless  checked,  may  hinder  their 
emancipation  in  countries  where  this  emancipation  is  yet  to  seek, 
and  even  imperil  its  continuance  (in  the  spirit,  if  not,  necessarily, 
in  the  letter)  in  countries  w'here  that  emancipation  has  already 
been  attained.  It  is  no  w'onder  that  the  movement  is  every¬ 
where  applauded  and  approved  by  their  enemies,  if  also,  some¬ 
times,  in  kindly  ignorance  or  sentimentality  by  their  friends. 

The  movement  in  question  is  familiarly  knowm  as  Zionism.  1 
What  are  the  assumptions  of  this  movement,  what  are  its  methods  1 
and  what  are  its  aims?  j 

Its  assumptions  are  that  the  old  arguments  which  secured  I 
Jew'ish  emancipation  are  fundamentally  false.  According  to  the  ; 
leaders  of  the  movement,  the  Jews  are  not  merely,  or  even  1 
mainly,  a  religious  community;  they  are  a  people,  a  nation,  I 
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though  a  people,  or  a  nation,  at  present  without  a  home.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  old  view,  the  Jews  are  fully  at  home  in  every  country 
which  gives  to  them  religious,  civic,  and  political  liberty  and 
equality.  To  the  English  Jews  England  is  their  home  and  their 
only  home.  To  the  Jews  who  fought  and  won  the  battle  of 
emancipation  their  “people”  was  the  English  people.  To  the 
new  Jewish  nationalists  their  “people”  are  the  Jews.  They 
ostentatiously  talk  of  “our  people,”  when  they  mean,  not  England 
or  their  English  fellow-citizens,  but  their  fellow-Jews,  whether 
in  England  or  elsewhere. 

Many  adherents  of  the  movement  neither  believe  in  any 
form  of  the  Jewish  religion  nor  practise  any  of  its  rites. 
They  are  “national”  Jews  pure  and  simple.  To  the  Jews 
of  the  emancipation  era  (and  to  many  of  their  successors)  a 
.Tew  who  no  longer  believes  in  Judaism  was  a  Jew  no  longer. 
He  may  be  a  Jew  by  descent,  but  that  is  all.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  the  nationalists,  a  Jew  may  be  as  non-believing  and  as  non- 
conforming  as  you  please,  and  yet  so  long  as  he  is  keen  on  the 
“nation”  and  on  “national”  aims,  he  may  be  a  most  excellent 
Jew.  Apparently,  however,  he  must  not  adopt  any  other  religion 
if  he  is  still  to  be  reckoned  a  Jew.  Apparently,  the  Jewish 
nation  is  to  be  composed,  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  of  two 
classes  :  (1)  Those  who  profess  some  form  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
(2)  those  who  are  agnostics  and  atheists.  It  is,  apparently,  not 
permitted  to  be  a  member  of  the  Jewish  people,  or  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  Mahommedan,  a  Christian, 
or  a  Buddhist. 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  the  methods  and  aims  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  The  aim  is  to  reconstitute  the  Jewish  nation.  Just  as 
the  Serbians  or  the  Bulgarians  sought,  and  helped,  to  create  the 
;  new  and  autonomous  States  of  Serbia  and  Bulgaria,  so  would 
the  new  nationalist  Jews  seek  to  create  a  new  and  autonomous 
State  for  the  Jews.  And  they  desire  to  create  it  in  the  old  Jewish 
home.  Nineteen  hundred  years  ago  there  was  some  sort  of  petty 
Jewish  State  in  Palestine,  even  though  it  formed  part  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Such  a  State,  it  is  hoped,  may  exist  again, 
guaranteed  by  the  Powers,  or,  perhaps,  an 'autonomous  province 
of  some  larger  empire  which  happens  to  include  Palestine.  A 
I  few  years  ago  Jewdsh  nationalists  would  not  have  minded  at  all 
if  the  Empire  had  been  Turkey.  In  fact,  Turkey  and  Mahom- 
I  medanism  were  much  belauded.  Now  Turkey  is,  for  obvious 
reasons,  unpopular,  and  other  empires  are  talked  of  and  flattered. 

ii  So  far  as  the  Jews  themselves  are  concerned,  a  main  method 

towards  the  desired  end  is  the  endeavour  to  foster,  augment,  and 
stimulate  in  every  possible  way  the  national  spirit.  To  that  end 
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efforts  are  made  to  turn  Hebrew  from  a  dead,  sacred  language 
into  a  living,  national  one.  Or,  again,  instead  of  all  efforts  being 
made  to  induce  emigrants  from  Kussia  into  England  to  drop  and 
abandon  the  jargon  kown  as  Yiddish  (a  mixture  of  German  and 
Hebrew  with  Kussian  and  Polish  ingredients) ,  they  are  positively 
encouraged  to  continue  the  use  of  that  separatist  and  separating 
tongue.  Again,  it  is  argued  that,  over  and  above  a  Jewish  religion, 
and  independent  of  it,  there  is  a  national  Jewish  “culture,”  which 
must  be  sedulously  fostered,  preserved,  and  intensified.  A  Jew 
who  is  in  all  respects  the  same  as  his  Christian  fellow'-citizen  in 
aspirations,  tastes,  habits,  and  ideals  (with  the  sole  exception  of 
certain  religious  doctrines),  is  looked  down  upon  as  a  miserable 
assimilationist,  and  is  openly  held  up  to  reprobation  and  ridicule. 
As  there  is  a  national  French,  Italian,  or  Serbian  civilisation,  a 
French,  Italian,  or  Serbian  w'ay  of  looking  at  life,  so  there  is, 
apparently,  a  national  Jewish  way  of  looking  at  life,  a  national 
Jewish  civilisation.  And,  with  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish 
State,  this  civilisation  (with  the  help  of  a  Jewish  university  at 
Jerusalem)  will  become  still  more  intensive,  peculiar,  character¬ 
istic,  and  it  will  pervade  the  souls  and  minds  of  all  those  Jews 
whom  Palestine  may  be,  temporarily,  too  small  to  hold,  and  who 
have  still,  to  their  misfortune,  to  remain  in  Galiith  (exile),  or 
form  part  of  the  Diaspora. 

How  did  this  strange  and  retrograde  movement  arise?  Its 
origin  is  entirely  due  to  anti-Semitism.  The  founder  of  Zionism 
was  an  Austrian  Jew — that  is,  he ‘was  a  Jew  by  race;  religiously 
he  was,  I  believe,  an  agnostic,  though,  when  his  movement  had 
fairly  started,  he  used,  I  fancy,  for  political  reasons,  occasionally 
to  employ  old  religious  terminolog5\  He  told  the  present  writer 
that  the  violent  anti-Semitism  of  his  native  country  had  made 
him  despair  of  the  situation  and  seek  for  a  fresh  solution  upon 
new  and  nationalist  lines.  He  conceived  the  theory,  grossly 
libellous  alike  upon  human  nature  in  general  and  upon  the  Jews 
in  particular,  that  anti-Semitism  will  persist  for  ever,  and  that, 
unless  the  number  of  Jews  in  a  given  country  is  the  minutest 
fraction  of  the  total  population,  anti-Semitism  will  always  be 
rampant  and  intolerable.  The  followers  of  the  movement  sedu¬ 
lously  maintain  the  monstrous  hypothesis  of  their  founder.  In 
England,  where  anti-Semitism  hardly  exists,  they  always  notice, 
harp  upon,  and  even  exaggerate,  any  petty  incident  or  remark 
of  an  anti-Semitic  or  anti-Jewish  kind.  Even  where,  according 
to  their  own  principles,  they  ought  to  see  nothing  but  an  accurate 
use  of  words,  they  are  the  loudest  to  scent  anti-Semitism.  Thus, 
if  an  Australian  statesman  speaks  unfavourably  of  “German 
Jews,”  they  are  at  once  up  in  arms.  Now  the  old  Jew»  in  whose 
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eyes  the  Jews  constitute  a  mere  religious  community,  might 
justly  censure  the  statesman.  For  to  the  old  Jew  the  expression 
“German  Jews”  is  on  all  fours  with  the  expression  “German 
Catholics,”  “German  Lutherans.”  As,  for  him,  the  “German 
Jew  ”  is  merely  a  German  of  the  Jewish  faith,  to  emphasise  the 
man’s  religion,  or  even  to  mention  the  religious  denomination 
to  which  he  happens  to  belong,  seems  needless  and  even  offensive. 
But,  to  our  modern  Jewish  nationalists,  the  German  Jew  is  not 
merely  a  German  of  the  Jewish  persuasion.  He  is  a  man  who, 
perhaps  long  resident  in  Germany,  is  yet  a  member  of  a  distinct 
nation,  and  that  nation  is  not  the  German  nation,  or,  at  all 
events,  by  no  means  exclusively  the  German  nation.  How  then 
is  such  a  composite  being  to  be  more  precisely  and  accurately 
described  than  by  the  words  a  “German  Jew”?  On  nationalist 
principles  the  terminology  of  the  Australian  statesman  was  entirely 
correct.  And  yet,  perhaps,  in  scenting  anti-Semitism  everywhere, 
and  in  complaining  of  it,  the  Jewish  nationalists  are  acting  wisely. 
For  of  the  whole  national  movement  anti-Semitism  is  the  back¬ 
bone.  Assume  that  there  was  no  anti-Semitism  to-morrow,  and 
Zionism,  like  a  pack  of  cards,  would  collapse  the  day  after.  Still 
more.  Assume  that  the  Jews  of  Russia  and  Rumania  were  in 
January  in  the  same  position,  civically  and  politically,  as  the  Jews 
of  France  or  Italy,  and  there  would  be  very  little  Zionism  by 
December.  The  fire  of  the  movement  is  carefully  stoked  up  by 
its  leaders  :  the  fuel  is  found  in  anti-Semitism  and  in  civic  and 
political  disabilites. 

If  the  movement  spreads,  it  must  have  the  most  disastrous 
results  upon  the  Jews  in  every  country,  and  more  especially  in 
those  countries  where  they  are  most  numerous.  For  it  strikes 
at  the  root  of  the  old  emancipation  arguments  and  robs  equality 
of  its  justification.  If  the  Jews  are  a  separate  people,  with  a 
national  culture  and  with  national  aspirations  of  their  own,  how 
can  they  claim  full  citizenship  in  any  country  outside  their  own? 
Why  should  it  be  granted  them?  Why  should  they  even  retain 
it  where,  under  totally  false  presuppositions,  it  has  been  granted 
them  already?  How  can  a  man  belong  to  two  nations  at  once? 
How  can  he  be  a  Frenchman,  or  an  Italian,  and  something  else 
as  well?  No  wonder  that  all  anti-Semites  are  enthusiastic 
Zionists.  They  say;  “All  honour  to  the  Jews,  when,  at  last, 
they  frankly  confess  that  they  are  not  at  home  among  us.  All 
honour  to  them  when  they  honestly  allow  that  nationally,  as  well 
as,  or  even  more  than,  religiously,  they  are  other  than  we ;  that 
they  have  separate  aims,  separate  aspirations,  and  a  distinctive 
civilisation.  By  all  means  let  them  be  all  segregated  together 
in  a  country  of  their  own.  Good  luck  to  them  and — good 
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riddance  for  us.  Let  the  alien  element,  which  cannot  assimilate 
with  ourselves,  depart  for  good  and  all.  Unlike  their  crafty 
brethren,  who  claim  equality  and  emancipation,  the  Zionists 
ho)iestly  confess  that  they  are  not,  and  do  not  want  to  be,  anything 
but  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  or  Eussians  of  the  Jewish  per¬ 
suasion.  They  boast  their  own  nationhood ;  they  crave  their  own 
home.  For  heaven’s  sake,  let  them  have  it.” 

It  is  true  that  Jewish  nationalists  attempt  answers  to  the 
foregoing  objections.  They  do  demand  both  emancipation  in 
countries  where  Jew's  may  still  choose  to  reside,  as  well  as  a 
separate  and  autonomous  Jewish  State.  Let  us  examine  the 
nature  of  the  answ'ers  and  the  consistency  of  the  demand. 

It  is  alleged,  for  example,  that  a  Canadian  or  an  Australian  has 
a  double  patriotism,  and  belongs  in  a  sense  to  tw'o  nations.  He 
has  a  Canadian  patriotism  and  belongs  to  the  Canadian  nation, 
but  he  has  also  a  larger  British  and  Imperial  patriotism,  and 
belongs  to  the  “nation”  of  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole.  Sup¬ 
pose  for  a  moment  that  Palestine  were  to  become  incorporated 
within  the  dominions  of  England  or  of  France.  Why  should 
not  the  Jews,  on  Canadian  lines,  have  a  specific  Jewish  nation¬ 
hood  and  a  specific  Jewish  patriotism,  and  at  the  same  time 
cultivate  an  Imperial  French  or  British  patriotism  as  well?  And, 
in  Canada,  some  Canadians  do  not  even  speak  English  as  their 
mother  tongue.  The  suggested  parallel  or  analogy  is  specious, 
but  not  convincing. 

Even  as  regards  Canada  the  majority  of  Canadians  do  speak 
the  English  language,  and  are  of  English  descent.  All  profess 
one  form  or  another  of  the  Christian  faith.  If  we  suppose  that 
two  or  three  million  Eussian  Jews  were  rapidly  imported  into 
Palestine  to  form  there  an  autonomous  State  of  their  own,  w'hat 
likelihood  is  there  that  they  could,  in  the  Canadian  or  Australian 
manner,  become  also  possessed  of  an  Imperial  French  or  British 
patriotism  as  well,  and  feel  themselves,  wnth  Canadian  or  Aus¬ 
tralian  passion,  members  of  a  French  or  British  Empire,  partners 
in  a  joint  Imperial  concern  ?  Those  who  put  forwmrd  suggestions 
of  this  kind  are  not  really  anxious  about  the  larger  connection. 
How  should  they  be?  They  know  nothing  of  it.  They  feel 
nothing  of  its  heart-beats.  All  they  are  thinking  of,  and  striving 
for,  is  the  autonomous  Jewish  State  with  its  Jewish  national  life 
and  its  separate,  local,  and  Jew'ish  patriotism. 

But  while  the  two  or  three  million  Jews  are  being  poured  into 
Palestine,  what  about  the  other  millions  who  must  for  long 
remain  without? 

They  are,  apparently,  still  to  retain  their  Jewish  national 
feelings  and  aspirations,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  to  retain 
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(where  they  possess  them)  civic  and  political  “rights”  in  the 
countries  of  their  “exile.”  Here  again  certain  specious 
analogies  are  used.  It  is  said  that  there  are  more  Norwegians  in 
the  United  States  than  in  Norway.  They  become  American 
citizens,  but  yet  maintain  a  certain  Norwegian  patriotism.  How 
far  (not  to  mention  any  other  European  nation  than  Norway)  is 
this  double  patriotism — assuming  it  to  exist — approved  of,  and 
agreeable  to,  the  United  States?  And  do  these  American-Nor- 
wegians  sedulously  cultivate  their  own  language,  do  they  refuse 
to  marry  except  among  themselves,  do  they  desire  to  remain  for 
all  time  separate  from  all  other  Americans  both  in  race  and  in 
religion?  In  the  country,  but  not  of  the  country — are  these  the 
men  and  women  *upon  whom  a  country’s  rulers  would  desire  to 
confer  full  citizenship  and  equality? 

In  the  beginning  of  1914,  six  or  seven  million  Jews  lived  in 
a  country  where,  so  far,  civic  and  political  equality  has  been 
denied  them.  The  Zionists  and  nationalists  demand  this  equality 
no  less  than  those  Jews  who  still  represent  the  old  “emancipa¬ 
tion”  point  of  view.  And  they  maintain  that  it  is  precisely  in 
the  more  Eastern  portions  of  Europe  where  their  own  peculiar 
opinions  and  desires  are  most  in  place.  For  does  not  more  than 
one  Central  or  Eastern  European  Empire  contain  and  include 
several  nationalities,  speaking  their  own  language,  and  with  their 
own  subordinate  rights  and  autonomies,  within  one  Imperial 
whole?  Why  should  there  not  be  one  nation  and  one  language 
the  more?  I  do  not  knov^  that  the  multiplicity  of  nationalities 
and  languages  is  so  delightful  to  the  rulers  of  those  Empires  that 
they  would  view  with  complacency  and  favour  the  alluring 
prospect  of  yet  one  more  nationality  and  one  more  language  to 
add  to  the  list.  How’ever  this  may  be,  it  is,  at  all  events,  clear 
that  the  arrangement  works  least  uncomfortably  where,  within 
a  certain  large  area,  there  is  a  homogeneous  mass  of  persons 
speaking  one  language  and  belonging  to  one  nationality.  It  also 
works  most  comfortably  w'here,  outside  this  area,  there  are  but 
fejv  persons  of  that  particular  nationality.  How  would  these 
conditions  apply  in  the  case  of  the  Jews?  What  is  their  area? 
And  in  any  given  Empire,  will  they  all  be  collected  within  that 
one  area? 

The  truth  is  that  the  examples  and  analogies,  when  tested, 
break  down.  For  the  Jews  there  is  only  one  salvation  :  the 
uncompromising  maintenance  of  the  old  emancipation  point  of 
view.  No  separate  nationality,  no  national  language ;  only  a 
religious  community,  the  members  of  which  can  be  the  devoted 
citizens,  or  “nationals,”  of  all  the  countries  in  which  they  make 
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their  home,  and  in  which  full  civic  and  political  rights  are  * 
assigned  to  them. 

The  Jewish  religion  destroyed  the  Jewish  nation  many  cen¬ 
turies  ago.  To  revive  it  were  to  attempt  an  impossible  ana¬ 
chronism.  The  Jewish  demand  for  citizenship  rests  upon  the 
assumption  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  citizens  of  a 
State  to  profess  one  and  the  same  religion.  There  can  be  good 
citizens  w'ho  are  Christians ;  there  can  be  good  citizens  who  are 
Jews.  There  can  be  members  of  a  given  nation  who  are 
Christian ;  there  can  be  members  \vho  are  Jews.  Both  can  be 
equally  excellent  and  devoted  members  of  the  nation.  That  is 
the  Jewish  contention.  We  claim  that  we  have  made  it  good. 

But  what  about  our  new  Jewish  nationalists  and  Zionists? 
And  w'hat  about  their  autonomous  Jewdsh  State? 

We  have  seen  that  a  “nationalist  ”  Jew  may  be  an  atheist  or 
an  agnostic.  Presumably,  therefore,  in  the  autonomous  Jewish 
State  the  citizens  need  not  be  Jews  by  religion.  They  may  also 
be  agnostics  and  atheists.  But  can  a  nationalist  Jew  be  baptised, 
and,  becoming  a  Christian,  remain  a  Jew?  Apparently  not.  And, 
in  the  autonomous  Jewish  State,  may  the  citizens  be  Christians 
by  faith,  though  Jews  by  nationality?  Or  is  conversion  to 
Christianity  to  mean  the  loss  of  citizenship?  And  dare  the 
nationalist  .Jews  demand  in  Eussia  what  they  w'ould  hesitate  to 
apply  in  Judaea?  Do  they  venture  to  affirm  that  a  good  Eussian 
may  be  by  religion  a  Jew,  but  that  a  good  Jew  cannot  be  by 
religion  a  Christian? 

Only  by  the  same  arguments,  and  only  in  the  same  spirit,  can 
emancipation  be  demanded  and  obtained  in  Eussia  as  it  was 
demanded  and  obtained  in  England  or  in  Italy.  The  demand 
must  be  based  upon  the  conviction  that  the  Jews  are  a  religious 
community,  and  a  religious  community  only ;  that  they  claim 
no  nationality  over  and  above  the  nationality  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  have  made  their  homes,  and  the  devoted  citizens 
of  which  they  desire,  and  are  so  well  able,  to  be.  | 

An  Enolishman  of  the  Jewish  Faith.  I 


EICHAED  HAKLUYT  AND  HIS  DEBT  TO  SPAIN. 


The  two  greatest  literary  contemporaries  of  the  Elizabethan  era, 
Shakespeare  and  Cervantes,  died  in  the  same  year,  1616.  Ex¬ 
pressions  of  high  appreciation  by  England  of  Cervantes  were 
offered  last  May  to  Spain  by  the  British  Academy ;  whilst  warm 
greetings  to  England  were  brought  by  the  Duke  of  Alba  from  the 
King  of  Spain  and  his  country,  on  the  occasion  of  the  commemora¬ 
tion,  at  the  jNIansion  House,  of  the  tercentenary  of  Shakespeare’s 
death.  Spain  and  England  have  celebrated,  at  the  same  time, 
a  genius  of  their  own,  unique  ;  yet  each  country  has  done  homage 
to  the  other’s  son.  The  imperishable  fame  of  Shakespeare  and 
Cervantes  has  dwarfed  for  us  to-day  the  glory  of  their  contem¬ 
poraries.  Otherwise,  it  would  perhaps  more  generally  be  called 
to  mind  that  there  was  one  Englishman — the  tercentenary  of 
whose  death  will  be  reached  on  November  23rd  of  this  year,  1916 
—whose  fame  in  his  own  Elizabethan  England  was  probably 
more  widespread,  at  home  and  abroad  beyond  the  seas,  than  that 
of  Shakespeare  himself,  and  perhaps  even  better  knowm  in  the 
Spanish-speaking  homeland  and  its  possessions  than  that  of  Cer¬ 
vantes.  Of  all  the  great  names  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  probably  no 
European  reputation  was  bruited  farther  over  the  ocean  and  more 
genially  recognised  than  that  of  Eichard  Hakluyt.  No  writer  in 
England  had  more  points  of  contact  with  Spain ;  certainly,  no 
one  had  used  so  much  literary  material  having  its  origin  in  Spain, 
on  the  Spanish  main,  or  in  Spanish  settlements  across  the  seas. 

Eichard  Hakluyt  told  the  romance  of  the  “Principal  Naviga¬ 
tions,  Voyages,  Traffiques,  and  Discoveries,”  but  limited  his 
inquiries  to  the  sea-voyages  of  “the  English  nation.”  His  work 
in  three  folio  volumes  contains  direct  first-hand  documents  pre¬ 
sented  by  himself,  as  editor,  in  a  literary  form  which  produces 
the  effect  of  the  permeation  of  personality,  without  tampering 
with  the  directness  of  his  material,  derived  often  from  seamen 
themselves,  who,  so  long  as  they  had  a  sea-story  to  tell  of  brave 
and  enterprising  Englishmen,  w^ere  induced  by  every  method  in 
his  power  to  render  up  the  priceless  account  for  Hakluyt’s  use. 
Thus  his  collection  runs  to  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  descrip¬ 
tions  of  voyages  by  Englishmen,  which  are  described  with  inimit¬ 
able  Elizabethan  spontaneous  vigour  in  picturesque  prose.  About 
fifty  of  these  accounts  are  derived  from  Spanish  sources.  Hak¬ 
luyt  is  one  of  the  first  of  Englishmen  to  devise  a  life-task  for 
himself  in  concentrated  literary  work  and  to  qualify  himself  for 
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it  by  an  international  outlook  for  materials.  He  read  over  what-  \ 

ever  he  found  extant  in  printed  or  manuscri})t  material,  in  the  | 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  “Portugall,”  l’i*ench,  or  English 
languages.  But,  apart  from  the  English,  the  Spanish  sources 
wdre  by  far  the  most  prominent.  ,j 

It  was  reserved  for  ages  after  the  Spanish  Armada,  in  England,  T 
to  ignore,  belittle,  or  vituperate  Spanish  actions  on  the  seas  or 
elsewhere.  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  and  Eichard  Hakluyt  knew  that  ' 
the  splendour  of  Spanish  sea  enterprise  was  based  on  heroic 
qualities,  but  tliis  aspect  wras  generally  overlooked  by  the  Pro-  I 
testant  prejudice.  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  full  of  plans  to  cripple  I 
Spain  as  he  was,  and  regarding  her  as  the  one  great  national  foe,  ^ 
overflowed  wdth  magnanimous  appreciation  of  the  earlier  Spanish  1 
navigators  : —  | 

“We  seldom  or  never  find  that  any  nation  hath  endured  so  many  adven¬ 
tures  and  miseries  as  the  Spaniards  have  done  in  their  Indian  discoveries.  ' 
Yet  persisting  in  their  enterprises  with  invincible  constancy,  they  have 
annexed  to  their  kingdom  so  many  goodly  provinces  as  bury  the  remem-  j 
brances  of  all  dangers  passed.  .  .  .  Surely  they  are  worthily  rewarded  with 
their  treasures  and  paradises,  which  they  enjoy,  and  well  they  deserve  to  | 
hold  them  quietly,  if  they  hinder  not  the  like  virtue  in  others,  w'hich,  perhaps,  : 
will  not  be  found.” 

This  noble  tribute  to  the  Spanish  occurs  in  Ealeigh ’s  History  | 
of  the  World'*-  in  1614,  well  after  the  Spanish  Armada  of  1588,  f 
at  a  time  when  denunciatory  language  against  the  Spaniards  was  1 
almost  regarded  in  England  as  a  religious  privilege.  The  Eliza-  ? 
bethan  Protestants  had  gone  through  the  nightmare  of  the  Smith-  | 
field  fires,  lighted  by  Queen  Mary,  with  her  Spanish  husband,  | 
I^hilip  II. — fires  smouldering  for  ages  afterwards  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  imagination  of  the  English  people.  The  reaction  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  took  away  fear,  but  settled  the  | 
desire  of  the  crushing  of  Spain  as  a  God-allotted  task  for  the 
Protestants  to  accomplish,  if  the  opportunity  arose.  Hatred  for 
hatred  was  fully  returned.  Lope  de  Vega,  the  Spanish  poet,  i 
wrote  his  Dragontea  identifying  Sir  Francis  Drake  with  Satan.  ! 
But,  more  drastic  than  any  waitings,  the  Spanish  Inquisition  made 
short  work  of  English  people  caught  in  their  toils.  The  struggle  j 
between  Eoman  Catholics  and  Protestants  was  one  of  life  and  I 
death.  The  Marian  persecution  in  England,  the  Inquisition  in 
Spain,  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day  in  France,  con¬ 
vinced  Protestants  that  it  w'ould  be  worse  than  death  to  let  ^ 

Eoman  Catholicism  triumph,  and  they  realised  that  the  incarna-  ! 

tion  of  the  extremist  tyranny  of  Catholicism  was  that  of  Spain. 

Hakluyt,  therefore,  as  a  Protestant  clergyman,  could  not  be  | 
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expected  to  be  unduly  lavish  of  praise  for  Spain.  But  he  com¬ 
promised  with  his  Protestant  prejudices  and  with  his  ministerial 
reserve  so  far  as  to  say  ; 

“I  caunot  deny  that  both  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portugals  in  their  East 
and  West  Indian  Navigations  have  endured  many  tempests,  dangers  and 
shipwrecks;  yet  this  dare  I  boldly  affirm,  first  that  a  great  number  of  them 
have  satisfied  their  fame-thirsty  and  gold-thirsty  minds  with  that  reputa¬ 
tion  and  wealth  which  made  all  perils  and  misadventures  seem  tolerable 
unto  them ;  and  secondly  that  their  first  attempts  (which  in  this  comparison 
I  do  only  stand  upon)  were  no  whit  more  difficult  and  dangerous  than  ours 
to  the  North-East.  For  admit  that  the  way  was  much  longer,  yet  was  it 
never  barred  with  ice,  mist  or  darkness,  but  was  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
open  and  navigable;  j^ea,  and  that  for  the  most  part,  with  fortunate  and  fit 
gales  of  wind.” 

Moreover,  Hakluyt  can  write  of  “the  good  Queen  Isabella  of 
Aragon.”  This  Protestant  preacher  can  believe  that  God  had 
showered  upon  her,  Papist  though  she  was,  “the  bottomless 
treasures  of  His  riches  and  the  abundance  of  His  hidden  blessings, 
because,  on  extreme  necessity,  she  had  laid  down  her  owm  jewels 
to  gage  for  money  to  furnish  out  Columbus  for  the  first  discovery 
of  the  West  Indies.”  With  persistent  emphasis,  Hakluyt  cites 
the  example  of  the  Spanish  seamen  and  of  the  Spanish  Queen 
Isabella  to  spur  on  the  English  Queen  Elizabeth  to  provide 
encouragement  and  provision  to  bring  about  discoveries,  and  to 
plant  new  colonies.  “Let  our  voyagers,”  pleads  Hakluyt, 
“acquaint  themselves  with  the  languages  of  natives,  and  distil 
into  them  the  sweet  and  lively  liquor  of  the  gospel.  Spain  and 
Portugal  have  established  bishoprics  and  colleges  to  train  up  the 
youth  of  the  heathens,  and  in  that  deed  alone,”  says  Hakluyt, 
“they  might  justly  have  more  rejoiced  than  in  the  conquest  of 
the  whole  country,  or  in  any  other  things  whatsoever.  If  the 
Spaniards  in  fifty  years  have  established  over  200  houses  of 
religion,  what  might  not  our  true  and  sincere  religion  have  done?  ” 
Hakluyt  was  on  one  occasion  put  to  shame  when  he  was  asked 
by  a  Homan  Catholic  to  say  how  many  converts  of  over-seas 
heathen  had  been  made  by  Protestants — “In  very  deed  I  was  not 
able  to  name  one  infidel  by  them  converted.” 

Though  British  seamen,  in  Hakluyt’s  belief,  could  outvie  in 
brilliancy  the  Spanish  mariners  in  their  determined  expeditions 
across  the  oceans,  and  though  Hakluyt,  almost  single-voiced,  felt 
himself  able  to  “sound,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  fife,”  with  the 
proclamation  of  British  “crow'ded  hours  of  glorious  life,”  yet 
essentially  he  felt  that  the  whole  British  sea-faring  movement 
could  only  justify  itself  if  the  Anglican  Church  at  least  proved 
itself  as  great  a  knight-errant  as  the  Spanish  C.’hurch. 
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Hakluyt  is  permeated  with  the  Crusader’s  spirit.  He  is  an 
Anglican  Crusader,  concentrated  on  the  problems  connected  with 
the  New  World.  But  this  Crusader’s  spirit  had  had  a  long  con¬ 
tinuous  development  in  Spain.  It  was  the  Spanish  Crusader’s 
spirit  which  urged  forward  Columbus,  Italian  though  he  was,  and 
the  Spanish  seamen  who  succeeded  him.  Hakluyt  absorbs  it 
turning  it  into  the  current  of  British  enterprise,  neither  knowing 
nor  caring  whence  he  derived  it. 

Spain,  or,  at  least,  pioneer  leaders  of  Spain,  rejoiced  in  a 
religious  as  well  as  a  military  Crusade.  In  the  fifty  years  pre¬ 
ceding  Hakluyt’s  interest  in  discoveries  Spanish  seamen  had  kept 
this  object'  fully  in  view.  Intelligent  educational  and  religious 
propaganda  w^ere  by  no  means  new  to  Spain,  Eamon  Lull  (1235- 
1315),  the  mediaevalist  philosopher,  born  in  the  island  of  Majorca, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Catalonian  heroes,  had  gone  forth,  three 
centuries  before  Hakluyt,  to  meet  the  Mussulmans  of  North 
Africa  on  their  own  ground,  to  learn  their  language,  to  argue 
with  them  on  the  basis  of  their  own  religious  documents — in  other 
words,  to  take  up  the  attitude  of  sympathetic  understanding  of 
their  point  of  view.  Spain  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  attempted  to  transfer  the  methods  of  Eamon  Lull  to  the 
treatment  of  the  native  populations  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Western  Ocean.  Before  the  vast  significance  of  this  vision  of 
transference  of  spiritual  blessings  across  the  ocean,  Hakluyt  cries 
for  unity  in  the  Anglican  Church.  All  its  ministers  need  to 
engage  in  the  single-minded  effort  of  “setting  themselves  on  work 
in  reducing  savages  to  the  chief  principles  of  our  faith.”  The 
clergy  at  home  must  drop  their  petty  discussions,  and  “be  con¬ 
tented  with  the  truth  in  religion  already  established  by  authority." 
Hakluyt’s  vision  stretches  forth  to  new  worlds  for  the  Anglican 
Church  to  permeate,  new  worlds  in  which  to  build  up  a  British 
Imperial  Church,  which  will  be  an  increasing  power  against  Spain 
as  a  spiritual  foe. 

Christopher  Columbus  explicitly  declared  his  great  object  in 
his  voyages  to  be  an  extension  of  the  Christian  faith.  “The 
people  of  the  West  Indian  Island,”  he  states  after  his  voyage, 
“fully  understand  each  other’s  speech,  and  thus  would  more 
readily  be  converted  to  Christianity.”  In  Columbus’s  second 
voyage — in  1493 — in  the  New  World,  mass  was  celebrated  in  a 
chapel  constructed  of  boughs  a  few  miles  west  of  Cape  Haitien, 
In  1496  the  first  monastery  in  America  was  built,  and  in  1502, 
in  another  monastery,  was  begun  the  first  school  in  America  for 
native  children.  In  1524  "Fray  Martin,  of  Valencia,  a  Catalonian 
of  the  original  name  of  Juan  Martin  Buell,  with  his  twelve 
brethren,  was  received  by  Cortes  in  Mexico,  the  proud  Spanish 
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conqueror  humiliating  himself  before  the  friar-educators,  to  the 
wonder  of  the  natives.  Schools  for  natives  were  then  established, 
in  which  reading,  writing,  music,  and  Christian  doctrine,  and 
also  the  mechanical  arts  were  taught.  Children  were  fed, 
clothed,  taught,  and  Fray  Martin’s  schools  were  thus  the  first 
boarding-schools  and  the  first  manual-labour  schools  in  America. 
.Mexico  received  the  first  nuns  coming  into  America  in  1525. 
They  were  Spanish  ladies  brought  over  by  the  wife  of  Cortes, 
and  they  established  the  first  girls’  schools  in  the  West.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  first  American  school,  into  the  curriculum  of  which  the 
classics  of  Eome  were  introduced,  was  in  Brazil,  to  which  the 
Portuguese  Jesuit,  Jose  de  Anchieta,  voyaged  in  1553.  He  stayed 
there  forty-four  years,  earning  the  title  of  “Apostle  of  Brazil.” 
Anchieta  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  realising  the  necessity  of 
I  learning  the  language  of  the  natives,  of  which  he  collected  the 
materials  for  a  grammar,  text-book  and  dictionary.  He  also  wrote 
vernacular  canticles.  To  inculcate  religion  he  directed  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  dramatic  representations  in  the  open  air  at  Bahia. 
But  the  grand  merit  of  Anchietk  was  his  attitude  of  sym¬ 
pathetic  knowledge  of  the  natives  on  their  own  ground  and  from 
their  own  standpoint,  just  as  had  been  achieved  by  Lull  in  North 
Africa.  He  endeared  himself  to  the  natives,  and  his  genius  of 
wide  sympathies  is  typified  by  the  tradition  that  birds  of  the  air 
came  to  him  at  his  call,  and  that  even  beasts  of  the  forest  allowed 
him  to  caress  them. 

The  introduction  of  European  education  into  America  thus 
stands  to  the  credit  of  the  Spaniards.  The  doctrines  of  political 
toleration  and  freedom  were  asserted  determinedly  and  fear¬ 
lessly  by  that  great  protector  of  the  Indians,  Las  Casas.  Las 
Casas  claimed  that  Indians  were  free  by  the  law  of  nature,  that 
they  had  a  right  to  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and 
“should  be  declared  free  without  exception  and  for  ever.”  As 
Prescott  says  :  “Las  Casas  was  the  uncompromising  friend  of 
freedom.”  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  cruelty  and  tyranny 
af  the  Spanish  Government  in  America,  these  splendid  efforts  of 
Fray  Martin,  of  Anchiet^i,  and  of  Las  Casas  must  be  recognised. 
They  were  not  only  noble  upholders  of  the  Christian  humanism 
of  their  times ;  they  were  also  the  pioneers  of  the  practice  of  the 
best  of  the  later  English  colonists,  Henry  Dunster,  John  Eliot, 
Roger  Williams,  William  Penn.  There  is  a  colonial  succession  of 
Apostles,  in  which  the  best  English  colonisers  enter  into  the 
continuity  of  the  traditions  of  the  best  Spaniards. 

As  Hakluyt  absorbed  the  Spanish  tradition  of  the  transference 
of  the  religious  and  educational  advantages  of  his  nation  from 
East  to  West,  his  special  occasion  for  expressing  these  views  was 
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in  connection  with  his  joint  project  with  Gilbert  and  Baleigh  tor  > 
the  colonisation  of  Virginia.  Nor  did  this  religious  aspect  towards 
English  “plantations” — so  vivid  to  “Eichard  Hakluyt,  Preacher" 

— fail  to  impress  the  later  directors  of  the  Virginian  Plantation 
when  the  project  had  become  realised.  Nicholas  Ferrar,  the  elder 
(1545-1620),  master  of  the  Skinners’  Company,  friend  of  Baleigh, 
Drake,  and  Hawkins,  is  not  likely  to  have  been  unknown  to 
Hakluyt,  for  “Ferrar  was  ever  in  the  highest  degree  attentive  to  I 
the  planting  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  New  World.”  His  ; 
son,  Nicholas,  whilst  actually  travelling  in  Spain,  was  called  from 
that  country  in  1618,  to  take  a  share  in  the  management  of  the 
Virginian  Company,  soon  to  be  under  the  governorship  of  Shake-  i 
speare’s  patron,  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  The  younger  Nicholas 
Ferrar,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  religious  community  at  Little  ' 
Gidding,  “piously  advanced  the  Virginias  and  Bermudas  planta-  ! 
tion  ”  (1618-1624).  The  elder  Ferrar,  whilst  living,  gave  two 
shares  of  land  in  Bermuda  for  the  maintenance  of  a  “free  school,” 
and  also  sent  a  great  number  of  Bibles  and  Psalm-books  for  the 
children.  He  bequeathed  T300  towards  a  college,  when  “ten 
young  savages  shall  be  placed  in  it ;  in  the  meantime  ^24  yearly 
w’as  to  be  distributed  to  those  discreet  and  godly  young  men  in 
the  colony,  to  bring  up  these  wild  young  infidels  in  some  good 
course  of  life.”  This  interest  in  the  education  of  natives  in  the 
plantations  not  only  permeated  colonisers,  but  also  the  English 
stay-at-homes.  Eventually  that  remarkable  philanthropist,  the 
Hon.Bobert  Boyle,  organised  the  sympathisers  ^  with  the  religious 
training  of  natives  on  the  plantations,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Company  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  (1661).  The  English 
origins  of  these  endeavours  for  the  good  of  natives,  therefore,  are 
clearly  to  be  traced  back  to  Hakluyt,  and  he,  in  his  turn,  had  found 
that  similar  activities  had  been  at  work  in  the  Spanish-American 
settlements. 

In  another  direction  Spain,  not  unnaturally,  was  as  far  in 
advance  of  all  other  European  countries,  viz.,  in  the  text-books  of 
geography  and  navigation,  as  she  was  prior  in  the  enterprises 
of  discoveries  and  settlements,  in  the  literary  accounts  of  her  . 
seamen,  and  in  pioneer  educational  efforts  amongst  the  natives.  ' 
Hakluyt  was  lost  in  admiration  of  Spain’s  arrangements  for  the  | 
technical  education  and  training  of  her  navigators.  Efforts  | 
for  the  introduction  of  efficient  naval  education  into  England  had  I 
been  constantly  present  to  his  mind  from  the  time  of  writing  his 

(1)  The  kind  of  educational  energy  and  the  splendid  I’eligious  spirit  of  an  ■ 
English  pioneer-minister  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  remarkable  Indian  Primer,  ^ 
OT  Way  of  Training  up  of  an  Indian  Youth  in  the  True  Knowledge  of  God  and 
in  an  Ability  to  Read,  by  John  Eliot  (1669),  reprinted  with  valuable  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  .John  Small.  Fidinburgh,  1877.  | 
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Divers  Voyages  touching  the  Discovery  of  America,  1582,  to  his 
Principal  Navigations,  1598.  He  dedicates  the  former  work  to 
his  old  fellow-student  at  Christ  Church,  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
described  by  Fulke  Greville  as  “a  man  fit  for  conquest,  planta¬ 
tion,  reformation,  or  what  action  soever  is  greatest  and  hardest 
among  men.”  It  is  in  that  “epistle  dedicatory”  to  Sidney  that 
Hakluyt  expresses  most  fully  his  mind  as  to  the  excellences  of 
1  the  Spanish  training  for  the  sea. 

Hakluyt  tells  Sidney  that  at  the  Casa  de  Contratacidn  at  Seville 
=  the  King  of  Spain  maintains  a  reader  or  professor  who  learnedly 
'  discourses  on  the  art  of  navigation,  and  that  he  has  joined  with 
*  him  certain  examiners  who  classify  the  Spanish  sailors,  after 
I  examination,  into  the  grades  of  groomet,  mariner,  master,  and 
pilot;  no  one  attaining  the  rank  of  the  last-named  two  orders 
unless  he  had  attended,  and  profited  by,  the  reader’s  lectures. 

!  The  reader  is  required  to  be  an  excellent  mathematician.  After 
!  instruction  from  distinguished  Spaniards,  and  examinations 
,  passed,  the  Spanish  mariners  were  admitted  with  as  great 
solemnity  and  giving  of  presents  to  the  ancient  masters  and  pilots, 
and  the  reader  and  examiners  before  they  take  charge  of  vessels 
for  the  Indies,  “as  are  the  great  doctors  in  the  universities,  or  our 
[English]  great  serjeants-at-the-law  when  they  proceed  to  their 
degrees.”  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  illustrative  of  the  old  use  of 
the  term,  the  body  of  the  mariners  thus  recognised  as  qualified 
5  is  entitled  Universitad,  in  that  interesting  collection  of  Spanish 
:  maritime  laws,  the  Leyes  de  Indias. 

Hakluyt  had  appealed  in  1582  to  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  intrepid 
circumnavigator  of  the  globe,  to  establish  a  similar  lectureship 
I  to  that  at  Seville,  for  English  seamen,  either  at  “Ratcliffe”  or 
elsewhere.  Drake  at  once  offered  £20  a  year,  and  Hakluyt  had 
!  sought  out  and  found  a  “learned  man”  who  was  qualified  and 
f  willing  to  undertake  the  post.  But  a  suitable  salary  and  the 
=  ;  provision  of  the  necessary  instruments  and  maps  would  have 
required  at  least  ^40  a  year.  However,  no  other  “noble  man” 
j  could  be  found  to  supply  the  balance  of  the  minimum  amount 
'  to  start  this  project  suggested  by  Hakluyt,  though  so  strongly 
supported  by  Drake,  and  the  scheme  fell  through.  In  1598 
=  the  Epistle  Dedicatory  of  Hakluyt’s  Principal  Navigations 
was  addressed  to  Lord  Charles  Howard,  the  heroic  Admiral 
I  against  the  Armada.  The  persistent  Hakluyt  urged  Howard,  as 
he  had  urged  Drake,  to  have  an  English  official  reader,  together 
I  with  examiners  for  seamen,  that  they  might  undergo  tested 

1  theoretical  and  practical  training. 

“Thf’  readers  at  the  Casa  de  Contratacidn  at  Seville  have  not  only  care¬ 
fully  taught  and  instructed  the  Spanish  marines  by  word  of  mouth,  but  also 
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have  published  sundry  exact  and  worthy  treatises  concerning  marine  causes 
for  the  direction  and  encouragement  of  posterity.  The  learned  works  of 
three  of  which  readers — viz.,  of  Alonso  de  Chavez,  of  Hieronynio  de  Chavez 
and  of  Rodrigo  Zamorano — came  long  ago  very  happily  to  my  hands,  together 
with  [the  account  of]  the  straight  and  severe  examining  of  all  such  masters 
as  desire  to  take  charge  for  the  West  Indies.  Which  when  I  first  read  and 
duly  considered  ...  I  greatly  wished  that  I  might  be  so  happy  as  to  see  ' 
the  like  order  established  here  with  us.” 

Hakluyt  himself  had  taught  geography  “with  the  now  lately 
reformed  maps,  globes,  spheres,  and  other  instruments  of  this  art 
for  demonstration  in  the  common  schools.”  It  is  probable  that 
he  would  encourage  and  support  the  lectuicship  which  was 
established  privately  in  the  house  of  his  friend,  the  well-known 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  “the  life  and  soul  of  English  commercial 
enterprise,”  in  w’hich  the  lecturer  w-as  Hakluyt’s  friend,  Thomas 
Hood,  w'ho  taught  the  mathematics,  which  were  the  necessary 
basis  for  the  study  of  navigation. 

Nor  were  his  geographical  endeavours  confined  to  lecturing.  In 
the  minutes  of  the  Court  of  the  East  India  Company  is  the 
entry  ;  Feb.  IGOl — ^^10  to  Eichard  Hakluyt  ;  “For  his  travails 
taken  in  instructions  and  advices  touching  the  preparing  of  the 
voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  and  thirty  shillings  for  three  maps  by 
him  provided  and  delivered  to  the  Company.” 

Spain  and  England  are  linked  together  by  the  (apparently)  first 
advocacy  of  the  teaching  of  modern  geography  in  the  year  1531. 
In  that  year  the  Spanish  Juan  Luis  Vives  (1492-1540)  published 
his  de  Tradendis  Disciplinis ,  and  the  English  Sir  Thomas  Elyot’s 
Boke  named  the  Governour.  Vives’s  book  was  an  essentially 
educational  work ;  that  of  Elyot  was  a  political  and  ethical 
treatise,  with  educational  applications.  A  native  of  Valencia,  in 
Spain,  Vives  had  resided  in  England  at  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Queen  Catharine  of  Aragon,  from  1523  to  J.528.  His  reference 
to  geography  and  teaching  is  summarised  in  the  words  :  “  The 
pupil  should  read  Strabo,  who  wrote  a  description  of  the  World, 
and  gave  its  history  at  the  same  time.  Let  him  also  ponder 
over  the  maps  of  Ptolemy,  if  he  can  get  a  corrected  edition.  Let 
him  add  the  discoveries  of  our  own  (i.e.,  Spanish)  countrymen 
on  the  borders  of  the  East  and  the  West.”  Elyot  made  an  appeal 
for  the  study  of  geography  by  young  noblemen.  He  advocates 
the  demonstration  of  cosmography  by  “material  figures  and 
instruments,”  and  under  the  direction  of  a  “good  instructor.” 

Hakluyt,  therefore,  entered  into  an  appreciation  of  geography 
teaching  which  had  been  pioneered  by  Vives  and  Elyot  half  a 
century  earlier.  He  says  that  he  doubts  not  that  Henry  VIII, 
had  he  lived  longer,  “would  have  shown  himself  no  niggard  in 
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erecting,  in  imitation  of  Spain,  a  profitable  lecture  of  the  Art  of 
Navigation.”  He  calls  to  mind  the  memorable  bounty  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  who  had  founded  lectures  ‘‘tending  to  the 
advancement  of  marine  courses.”  Xet  Gresham  was  ‘‘but  a  mer¬ 
chant.”  How  much  more  might  come  from  a  foundation  by  Lord 
Howard !  With  regard  to  Gresham,  it  is  said  that  in  1572,  the 
vear  after  Gresham  had  built  the  Bourse,  or  Koyal  Exchange  of 
London,  the  Archbishop  of  Seville,  Christobal  de  Eoya,  used  this 
precedent  as  a  ground  for  a  petition  to  Philip  II.  to  follow 
Gresham’s  example  and  erect  a  Casa  die  Contratacion,  or  chamber 
of  commerce,  at  Seville,  of  which  Haklu}^;  has  so  much  to  say. 
This  project  took  many  years  to  carry  out.  The  Casa  was  opened  in 
1598,  and  on  the  upper  floor  was  placed  El  Archive  de  las  Indias. 
It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  if  Hakluyt  gained  so  much  from  Spain, 
the  Casa  de  Contratacion  itself  at  Seville  was  built  after  the 
example  set  by  the  English  Gresham,  though,  in  the  strict  record 
of  origins,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Gresham’s  London  Bourse  was 
suggested  by,  and  modelled  on,  the  Bourse  at  Antwerp. 

The  educational  and  the  professional  aspects  of  the  activities 
in  the  Casa  de  Contratacidn  at  Seville  aroused  the  admiration  of 
Hakluyt  for  a  further  reason.  The  devotion  of  the  Spanish  sea¬ 
men  to  their  adventurous  life,  after  due  preparation,  produced  an 
appreciation  for  acts  of  courage  and  endurance  that  transcended 
national  limits,  and  led  to  that  ‘‘impartial  spectator”  attitude 
in  which  the  expert  is  attracted  by  professional  skill,  apart  from 
the  prejudices  and  partisanship  of  race  and  creed.  Spain  could 
and  did  honour  English  pluck  as  warmly  as  Hakluyt  or  Ealeigh 
praised  Spain.  Seville,  a  city  of  startling  contradictions,  cruelly 
harassed  Protestants,  and  especially  any  Englishman  it  could 
lay  hands  on,  yet  it,  or,  at  least,  its  Casa  de  Contratacidn  pro¬ 
moted  an  enthusiasm  for  fine  seamanship,  when  shown  even  by 
an  Englishman.  Hakluyt  tells  one  story  worth  recalling 

“Master  Steven  Borroughs,  now  one  of  the  four  masters  of  the  Queen’s 
Navy,  told  me  that,  newly  after  his  return  from  the  discovery  of  Moscow 
by  the  North,  in  Queen  Mary’s  days,  the  Spaniards,  having  intelligence  that 
he  was  master  in  that  discovery,  took  him  into  their  Contratacidn  House 
[at  Seville] ,  at  their  making  and  admitting  of  masters  and  pilots,  giving 
him  great  honoiu*,  and  presented  him  with  a  pair  of  perfumed  gloves,  worth 
five  or  six  ducats.” 

Nor  were  literary  men  of  the  two  hostile  countries  without 
their  amenities.  Probably  few  Englishmen  to-day  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  praise  the  Elizabethan  Eichard  Willes  quite  as  highly 
as  did  his  Spanish  contemporary  Michael  Vanegas  : — 

Anglia  te  tellus  pulcherrima  iactat  alumnum, 

Ingeniique  alis  tu  super  astra  volas. 
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In  Hakluyt’s  appreciation  of  Spain,  two  passages  surprise  us 
in  view  of  the  contemporary  English  opinion  of  Spaniards.  First 
as  to  honesty  :  — 

“When  heard  we  almost  of  one  thief  among  them?  The  reason  is,  that 
by  their  new  discoveries,  they  have  so  many  honest  ways  to  set  them  cn 
work,  as  they  rather  want  men  than  means  to  employ  them.  But  we  for 
all  the  statutes  that  hitherto  can  be  devised,  and  the  sharp  execution  of  the 
same  in  punishing  idle  and  lazy  persons,  for  want  of  sufficient  occasion 
of  honest  employment,  cannot  deliver  our  commonwealth  from  multitudes 
of  loiterers  and  idle  vagabonds.” 

Secondly,  Hakluyt  says  :  — 

“  These  many  years  we  have  not  heard  scarcely  of  any  pirate  of  those 
two  nations;  [i.e.  of  ‘  Portingale  ’  and  Spain],  whereas  we  and  the  French 
are  most  infamous  for  our  outrageous  common  or  daily  piracies.” 

Such  candid  judgments  are  creditable  to  Hakluyt.  They  show 
him  on  the  road  for  the  impartial  writing  of  international  historj', 
not  altogether  removed  from  the  spirit  of  Grotius  in  establishing 
standards  of  international  law. 

Whence  did  Eichard  Hakluyt  receive  the  attraction  towards 
Spanish  discoveries,  Spanish  writers  on  navigation,  and  Spanish 
sailors  ? 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  ecclesiastical  figures  of  the 
Elizabethan  age  was  Alexander  Nowell,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  who 
was  chosen  to  give  the  first  public  announcement  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada  from  St.  Paul’s  Cross.  He  had  a  brother, 
Kobert  Nowell,  a  gentleman  of  w’ealth,  who  delighted  to  spend  it 
in  doing  good.  To  this  philanthropist  some  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  Elizabethans  owed  financial  help  during  the  time  of 
their  education — e.g.,  Edmund  Spenser,  Eichard  Hooker,  Launce- 
lot  Andrewes,  William  Whitaker,  and — Eichard  Hakluyt. 
Whilst  at  Westminster  School  Hakluyt  had  received  a  gift  from 
EobeiT  Now'ell,  to  wit,  cloth  for  the  making  of  a  scholar’s  gown. 
In  1575,  whilst  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford — according  to  Nowell’s 
entry  in  a  MS.  published  in  1877  by  A.  B.  Grosart  :  “To one  dL 
hakeluite  Bachelor  of  arte,  through  Dr.  Humfrey — the  sum  often 
shillings.”  Amongst  other  entries  are  gifts  on  seven  occasions  of 
sums  varying  from  ten  to  tw^enty-five  shillings  to  the  Spaniard, 
Antonio  de  Corro,  between  the  dates  of  1574  and  1579.  Hakluyt 
became  student  of  Christ  Church  in  1570  and  took  his  M.A.  in 
1577,  and  Corro,  it  should  be  added,  w^as  also  a  student  of  Christ 
Church.  Antonio  de  Corro  had  been  a  “  preacher  ”  at  the  Italian 
Church  in  London,  and  was  afterwards  reader  in  divinity  in  the 
Temple,  befoi'e  proceeding  to  Oxford.  Whilst  at  Oxford  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  Spanish  grammar,  giving  for  comparison  the  text  in 
Spanish  and  in  French.  This  grammar  was  translated  into 
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English  and  received  the  addition  of  a  Spanish  dictionary  com¬ 
piled  by  John  Thorius,  the  son  of  a  Flemish  refugee  in  England. 
Hakluyt’s  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  thus  probably  to  be  traced  to 
religious  refugees  at  Oxford,  and  was  likely  enough  confirmed 
by  conversations  with  Spanish  sailors  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ratcliffe,  or  Spanish  merchants  and  traders  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Tower  Hill,  where  Spaniards  are  said  principally  to  have 

resorted. 

For  five  years  (1583-8)  Hakluyt  resided  in  Paris,  chaplain  to 
the  English  Ambassador  there — Sir  Edward  Stafford.  It  was 
there  that  his  equanimity  was  so  highly  taxed  to  hear  other 
nations  “miraculously  extolled”  for  discoveries  and  sea  enter¬ 
prise,  and  “the  English,  of  all  others,  ignominiously  reported  for 
their  sluggish  security  and  continual  neglect  of  like  attempts.” 

It  was  an  age  of  laborious  compilations.  The  Flemish  his¬ 
torians — Froissart,  Commines,  Monstrelet — had  led  the  way. 
Polydore  Vergil,  an  Italian,  settled  in  England,  had  written  an 
English  History  in  Latin ;  Thomas  Cooper  (1549) ,  Eichard 
Grafton  (1562),  John  Stowe  (1565)  had  followed.  John  Speed 
had  been  working  at  his  beautiful  maps,  and  later  published 
his  History  of  Great  Britain,  1611.  William  Camden  was  glori¬ 
fying  Great  Britain  by  his  antiquarian  researches  and  collections, 
ind  had  entered  into  the  rich  heritage  prepared  him  by  John 
Leland,  King  Henry  VIII. ’s  antiquary.  Abraham  Ortelius,  of 
.\ntwerp  (later  on  a  friend  of  Hakluyt’s),  in  1570,  gave  to  the 
norld  the  first  general  atlas  of  modern  Europe,  “the  basis  of 
ill  collections  of  maps  since  formed,”  and  Christopher  Saxton 
surveyed  for,  and  drew  a  map  of,  every  county  in  England, 
n  1579.  From  such  sources  Hakluyt  drew  inspiration  for  wJiat 
te  himself  calls  his  “burden  ”  of  collections.  But  the  great 
sources,  let  us  remember  once  more,  both  of  inspiration  and 

iof  materials  as  to  seamen,  before  Hakluyt  began  his  task,  were 
the  great  collections  of  the  Spanish  chroniclers  of  sea  voyages. 
There  w'as  such  a  collection  in  the  de  Orhe  novo  (1516)  of  Peter 
'lartyr  Anglerius  (the  400th  anniversary  of  the  publication 
of  which  falls  within  the  present  year),  published  at  Alcala, 
I  the  birthplace  of  Queen  Catharine  of  Aragon,  who  brought  with 
I  her  to  England  so  much  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  Spanish 
lEenascence  of  her  parents,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Eichard 
I  Eden  was  the  pioneer  of  English  translations  from  the  Spanish 
'by his  publication  of  Peter  Martyr’s  New  World  in  1555,  which 
Je  follow'ed  up'in  1561  by  a  translation  of  the  Art  of  Navigation 

Iy  the  Spanish  writer,  Martin  Cortes,  published  in  Spanish  at 
eville  in  1551. 

Hakluyt’s  experiences,  in  compiling  his  Collection  of  Voyages, 
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remind  us  of  the  labours  of  Erasmus,  when  at  work  on  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  his  Adagia,  so  graphically  described  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Herculei  Labor es.  With  Hakluyt  it  is  not  merely  the  industry 
involved  in  the  historical  account  of  the  English  voyages  up  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  for  which  he  found  his  documents  “miserably  ^ 
scattered  in  mustie  corners  and  retchlesly  hidden  in  mistic  dark-  ! 
ness.”  But  even  the  accounts  of  the  recent  voyages  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  itself  were  only  obtained  by  unfailing  determina-  I 
tion  and  indefatigable  labour.  When  Hakluyt  was  investigating  i 
the  facts  relating  to  the  English  voyage  to  Newfoundland  in  i 
1536  he  was  so  intent  on  correct  particulars  that  he  rode  200 
miles  in  order  to  obtain  the  facts  from  the  only  living  survivor 
of  the  voyage,  one  Thomas  Butts. 

Men  like  Emery  and  Molyneux  drew  up  maps  under  Hakluyt’s 
suggestion,  and  the  mathematical  men  like  Edward  Wright  and  - 
Thomas  Blundevile  also  were  associated  with  Hakluyt.  Another 
better-known  man.  Dr.  Dee,  the  alchemist  and  “sorcerer,”  was  a 
friend  of  Hakluyt.  John  Dee  by  no  means  has  received  his  due 
as  a  patriotic  Englishman.  He  held  that  Britain  must  be  “Lord 
of  the  Sea,”  to  employ  wits  at  home,  to  carry  commodities  to  mar¬ 
kets  abroad,  and  to  help  the  cause  of  justice  and  peace  generally. 
He  was  no  ordinary  man  who  could  urge  in  the  days  of  the 
hatred  of  Spain  :  “We  must  keep  our  own  hands  and  hearts  from 
doing  or  intending  injury  to  any  foreigner  on  sea  and  land.”^ 

Hakluyt  was  in  touch  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  with  the  states¬ 
man,  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  and  Sir  Kobert  Cecil,  to  the 
former  of  whom  he  dedicated  the  first  edition  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  Navigations,  and  to  the  latter  he  dedicated  the 
second  volume  of  the  second  edition.  He  was  associated  with 
Humphry  Gilbert  and  Walter  Ealeigh  in  the  project  of  forming 
a  colony  in  Virginia.  His  friends  included  substantially  the  best 
of  the  Elizabethan  geographers,  mathematicians,  map-makers, 
engravers,  commercial  men,  and  not  a  few  of  the  literary  men.| 
He  reminds  us  of  Samuel  Hartlib,  in  the  days  of  the  Common- i 
wealth,  who  devoted  so  much  energy  “to  watch  for  the  oppor-j' 
tunities  of  provoking  others”  to  write  or  the  subjects  which 
engrossed  him.  “Everyone  knew  Hartub.”  So,  too,  in  the 
Elizabethan  age  everyone  knew  Hakluyt ;  but  he  differed  from 
Hartlib  in  that  he  was  absorbed  in  one  subject  only  (it  is  true 
in  many  aspects),  viz.,  the  navigations  and  settlements  made  by i 
Englishmen.  All  other  knowledge  led  up  to  that  and  what  wasj 
signified  by  it.  What  impressed  his  contemporaries  more  than 
all  his  accomplishments  as  a,  linguist  and  even  as  a  cosmographei 
was  “the  zeal  he  beareth  to  his  country  and  his  countrymen.” 

(1)  C.  Fell  Smith  :  John  Dee  (1527-1608),  1909,  pp.  43-4. 
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Probably  no  man  of  his  time  was  more  deeply  respected ; 
certainly  no  man  was  more  easily  understood.  He  was  abso¬ 
lutely  single-minded.  He  w'as  first  of  all  a  minister  of 
religion,  animated  with  imperial  ideas.  The  sea  embodied 
a  religion  for  him,  and  sailors  were,  or  should  be,  his  fellow- 
ministers.  Richard  Mulcaster,  the  great  Elizabethan  advocate 
of  the  English  vernacular  instead  of  Latin  as  the  medium  of 
school  teaching,  expressed  the  view  of  the  numerous  friends  of 
Hakluyt  in  the  commendatory  Ijatin  verses  to  Hakluyt’s  Prin- 
cipal  Navigations.  Starting  from  the  background  of  the  classics 
—familiar  pasture  to  Hakluyt  as  well  as  to  Mulcaster — the  latter 
asks,  if  so  great  praise  is  aw'arded  to  the  singer  of  the  deeds  of 
Jason  and  his  companions  for  their  wonderful  voyage  in  the 
Argo,  a  single  ship,  how  great  a  glory  remains  for  Richard 
Hakluyt,  whose  skill  has  described  a  thousand  seas,  a  thousand 
swift  vessels  embarking  from  our  island,  yet  sailing  through  all 
places  of  the  immeasurable  world  : — 

"Thou  wilt  receive  the  thanks  of  thy  country,  which  will  for  ever  be 
mindful  of  thy  praiseworthy  industry.  All  thy  devotion  to  it  will  travel 
forth  over  the  whole  earth.  Thou  wilt  teach  us  to  cherish,  with  all  zeal, 
our  ships  of  oak  and  our  hearts  of  oak,  and,  in  the  strength  of  these  supports, 
whatsoever  enemy  shall  harass  violently  our  people,  he  will  have  to  pay 
for  it.” 

The  historian,  William  Robertson,  wdio  published  his  History 
of  America  in  1777,  i.e.,  during  the  x\merican  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  declared  that  Hakluyt  was  the  one  man  “to  w^hom 
England  is  more  indebted  for  her  American  possessions  than  to 
any  other  of  that  age.”  This  was  a  considered  judgment,  which 
has  been  obscured,  perhaps,  by  w'hat  has  been  written  since.  But 
there  are  signs  that  it  may  receive  reconsideration.  A  recent 
historian  of  our  colonies  says  that  the  colonial  idea  sprang  from 
Humphry  Gilbert,  Walter  Raleigh,  and  Richard  Hakluyt.  He 
adds:  “We  make  too  little  of  Hakluyt  as  a  rule.”  We  are  apt 
to  look  on  Hakluyt  simply  as  “peering  in  maps  for  ports  and 
piers  and  roads,”  whereas  the  reference  of  Shakespeare  in  King 
Henry  VIII.,  supposed  to  apply  to  James  I.  : — 

”  Wherever  tl  s  bright  sun  of  heaven  shall  shine 
His  honour  and  the  greatness  of  his  name 

Shall  ho,  and  make  new  nations” - 

belongs  rather,  in  fact,  to  the  English  pioneer  colony-projectors — 
Gilbert,  Raleigh,  and  Hakluyt.  It  will  involve  something  of  the 
reproach  of  callousness  if  there  is  long  delay  (after  the  present 
tercentenary  of  Hakluyt’s  death)  in  the  re-issuing  in  England  of 
his  Discourse  Concerning  Western  Planting,  1584,  “written  at 
the  request  and  direction  of  the  Right  Worshipful  Mr.  Walter 
Raleigh,  now  Knight.” 

VOL.  c.  N.S. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  Hakluyt  can  hardly  be  admitted 
into  the  rank  of  the  dii  maiores  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  vet  he 
has  a  claim  for  being  recalled  to  memory  at  the  same  time  as 
Shakespeare  and  Cervantes.  Shakespeare  represented  the 
Spaniard,  Armado,  as  relating  :  — 

“In  high-born  words,  the  worth  of  many  a  knight 
From  tawny  Spain  lost  in  the  world’s  debate." 

Cervantes  declared  in  his  immortal  Don  Quixote  that  the  old 
knighthood,  as  described  in  the  books  of  chivalry,  was  gone,  i 
Hakluyt,  at  least,  is  as  clear  as  the  other  two  that,  whilst 
the  old  knight  of  book-romance  has  passed  away,  the  old  ^ 
knight  of  reality  has  but  “suffered  a  sea-change  into  something 
rich  and  strange.”  He  has  exchanged  his  prancing  steed  for  the 
swift  ship,  which  can,  Ariel-like,  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth,  ’ 
and,  indeed,  the  new  knighthood  of  the  seas  was  about  to  “make 
new  nations.”  His  friend  Mulcaster  said,  with  reference  to  the 
classical  culture  of  the  Renascence  in  England  :  “I  favour  Italy, 
but  England  more.  I  honour  the  Latin,  but  I  worship  the 
English  ”  ;  and  so,  in  eflect,  in  the  maritime  Renascence,  Hakluyt 
favoured  the  Spanish  seamen  and  the  Spanish  cosmographers. 
He  honoured  the  Spanish  pioneers,  but  he  worshipped  the 
English.  He  confessed  “their  [the  Spanish]  furniture,  and 
wished  it  were  ours.”  However  humble  a  place  the  critics  may 
assign  to  Hakluyt,  in  comparison  with  the  very  greatest  of  his 
contemporaries,  we,  in  this  year  of  tercentenaries,  recognise  him 
as  meaning  the  same  as  they  did  in  the  common  recognition  that 
“the  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new.”  No  man,  not 
even  Shakespeare,  saw  more  clearly  the  significance  of  this 
change  for  the  future  of  England.  No  man,  not  even  Cervantes,  3 
saw  more  clearly  the  pioneering  splendour  of  Spanish  adventure 
and  enterprise.  The  magnanimity  of  Cervantes  in  praising  the 
Turkish  commander,  who  held  him  captive,  has  aroused  the 
admiration  of  his  readers.  So,  too,  Hakluyt’s  spontaneity  as 
a  lover  of  noble  sea  romance,  elsewhere  as  w’ell  as  in  his  own 
country,  gives  the  touch  of  nature  that  makes  the  whole  world 
kin.  And  of  the  w'hole  world,  outside  his  nation,  Spain  had  for 
Hakluyt  that  attraction,  so  strong  for  the  man  of  research,  of  j 
being  the  treasure-house  to  which  he  had  looked  for  so  considerable 
an  amount  of  the  sources  and  material  of  his  sea-histories.  Per¬ 
haps  he  was  linked  more  closely  than  he  was  aware  to  the  land  | 
of  Cervantes.  He  had  never  been  in  Spain ;  he  had  never  seen 
Cervantes.  But  the  tercentenary  which  occurs  this  year  of  the 
death  of  both  brings  their  names  together,  and  associates  then 
nations  in  the  proud  remembrance  of  their  common  love  of  the 
records  of  romantic  adventure.  Foster  Watson. 
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The  new  economic  policy  which  the  Allies  have  recommended 
for  the  protection  of  their  trade  interests  after  the  war  depends 
very  much  for  its  success  upon  the  “  financial  assistance  ”  that  is 
I  forthcoming  for  technical  and  scientific  research,  the  development 
of  national  interests  and  resources,  and  the  capture  of  markets  in 
countries  where  enemy  competition  is  likely  to  be  keenest.  The 
last  of  these,  although  it  was  not  specifically  named  in  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Paris  Conference,  is  the  most  urgent  in  its  need 
of  preparatory  measures.  We  may  educate,  organise,  co-ordinate 
ourresouces,  re-vitalise  our  mercantile  energies,  lower  our  railway 
freights,  and  study  in  an  accommodating  spirit  the  exact  require¬ 
ments  of  foreign  customers ;  but  in  exploiting  new  industries  and 
developing  our  export  trade  finance  is  an  indisputable,  if  not  the 
dominant,  factor.  It  is  the  fulcrum  on  which  the  lever  of  enter¬ 
prise  works.  A  free  use  of  credit  is  an  essential  of  trade  expan¬ 
sion.  Inventors  with  good  projects,  manufacturers  with  a  pro¬ 
mising  export  outlook  but  an  insufficiency  of  plant,  chemical  com¬ 
panies  wdth  improved  processes  but  a  lack  of  capital,  and  traders 
unable  to  accommodate  their  foreign  customers  in  the  matter  of 
credit,  might  be  compelled  to  stand  aside  and  lose  their  chance 
if  there  w'ere  no  financial  institution  specialising  in  commercial 
business  of  this  kind  to  which  they  could  go.  It  is,  therefore, 
satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Government  is  showing  no  lack  of 
promptitude  in  taking  up  this  vital  matter.  Within  a  week  or  tw'o 
of  the  Conference,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  appointed 
a  strong  Committee  of  practical  business  men  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  meeting  the  needs  of  British  firms  after  the  war  “as 
regards  financial  facilities  for  trade,  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  financing  of  large  overseas  contracts.”  The  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  this  Committee  have  recently  been  made  public,  and  with 
a  few  unimportant  exceptions  have  been  welcomed  by  the  trading 
community  as  an  earnest  of  something  practical  and  beneficial. 
A  British  Trade  Bank — the  suggested  title  is  not  a  particularly 
happy  one — is  to  be  constituted  under  Royal  Charter,  having  a 
capital  of  ^£10,000,000,  of  which  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  is  to  be 
issued  at  the  outset.  The  main  function  of  the  new  bank  is  “the 
encouragement  of  British  overseas  trade,”  and  in  furtherance  of 
this  great  and  comprehensive  object  there  are  to  be  a  foreign 
exchange  department,  a  credit  department  for  the  issue  of  credits 
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to  parties  at  home  and  abroad,  and  an  information  bureau  supple- 
menting  the  commercial  intelligence  department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  It  is  not  to  be  in  any  sense  a  competitor  of  the  existing 
banks,  or  to  interfere  in  any  business  for  which  these  already 
provide  facilities,  but  it  will  co-operate  with  them  in  respect  of 
new  overseas  transactions  which  for  various  reasons  they  do  not 
see  their  way  to  undertake  directly. 

The  Committee’s  report  accords  generous  recognition  to  the 
accommodation  which  the  existing  British  banks  give  to  the  home  I 
producer,  but  it  points  out  that  the  British  manufacturer  may  be  I 
frequently  in  want  of  finance  of  a  kind  which  a  British  joint-stock 
bank  wuth  large  liabilities  to  its  depositors  could  not  prudently 
provide.  The  banks  themselves  w'ould  be  quite  ready  to  admit 
that  the  facilities  which  they  afford  to  traders  are  regulated  on 
very  sound  lines,  involving  a  minimum  of  risk  ;  whereas  the  opening  ] 
up  of  new  foreign  markets  requires  initial  outlay  and  extended  i 
terms  of  credit,  forms  of  assistance  that  must  necessarily  mean 
risks.  Our  modern  system  of  English  banking  severely  discourages 
business  of  this  sort.  Its  aim  is  to  keep  its  assets  as  liquid  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  to  this  end  its  loans  are  mostly  short-dated  in  the  form 
of  commercial  bills,  or  are  secured  by  easily  realisable  “collateral.” 
This  method  has  the  supreme  merit  of  safety.  It  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  an  outcome  of  the  fusions  and  amalgamations  in  which 
most  of  the  country  banks  have  been  absorbed  by  half-a-dozen 
great  joint-stock  institutions.  These  big  banking  coiqjorations, 
with  hundreds  of  branches  all  over  the  country,  are  everywhere 
conducted  on  the  same  strict  principle.  The  branch  manager  is 
bound  by  rules  issued  from  headquarters  w^hich  deprive  him  of 
all  initiative.  A  customer  who  sees  a  golden  opportunity  for  busi¬ 
ness  expansion,  no  matter  how  shrew’d  and  capable  in  judgment 
he  may  be,  might  almost  as  well  offer  up  a  petition  for  financial 
help  to  Baal  as  to  a  branch  manager  of  a  joint-stock  bank.  The 
old  personal  relations  between  banker  and  customer  of  the  pre¬ 
company  days  have  given  place  to  a  mechanical  system  of  regula¬ 
tions  w’hich  virtually  excludes  considerations  of  merit  and  is 
inflexible  in  its  procrustean  purpose.  Save  to  a  very  small  extent 
the  joint-stock  banker  no  longer  borrows  from  one  customer  to 
lend  to  another ;  he  uses  his  capital  and  deposits  in  discounting 
short-dated  bills.  By  employing  them  in  this  way  he  is  assisting 
the  trade  of  the  country,  and  even  the  trade  of  the  world,  and  is 
doing  so  without  material  risk.  A  further  important  excuse  for 
the  joint-stock  banks  is  that  they  are  governed  very  largely  by 
conditions  external  to  themselves.  The  reason  why  they  have  to 
keep  their  assets  liquid  is  that  London  is  the  banking  centre  of 
the  world  and  the  only  free  gold  market.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
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large  part  of  the  capital  controlled  by  the  banks  is  kept  “rela¬ 
tively  idle”  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  contingencies  in  remote 
parts  of  the  world,  and  that  by  reason  of  our  being  a  free  gold 
market  we  stand  to  be  “shot ’at  ”  by  all  countries.  It  is,  of  course, 
regrettable,  and  in  a  sense  ridiculous,  that  accommodation  for 
industry  here  should  be  restricted,  not  through  any  fault  of  the 
individual  manufacturer  or  trader,  but  because  some  monetary 
crisis  at  the  other  side  of  the  globe  has  suddenly  sent  up  the  rate 
of  discounts.  But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  How  im¬ 
portant  are  the  international  relations  of  our  banks  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  estimatel  to  bring  in  from  thirty  to  forty 
millions  a  year  in  commissions.  The  value  of  this  formidable 
item  is  still  more  evident  if  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  one  of  the 
assets  to  be  taken  into  account  in  making  up  the  balance  of 
imports  and  exports.  These  banking  commissions  on  international 
business  rank  with  the  exports  as  credits,  and  reduce  by  so  much 
the  adverse  balance  that  we  have  to  find  in  gold  or  equivalent 
securities. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  pause  here  in  order  to  take  some  notice 
of  the  change  in  one’s  conceptions  of  the  functions  of  a  bank 
which  has  been  brought  about  by  modern  conditions.  By  many 
people  it  is  thought  that  a  baijk’s  prime  business  is  to  act  as  a 
money-lender ;  and  some  at  least  contend  that  one  of  its  functions 
is  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  partnership  in  industrial  concerns  which 
it  is,  or  may  be,  asked  to  assist.  A  more  conservative,  and  an 
altogether  sounder,  view  is  that  a  bank  is  mainly  a  place  for  the 
safe  custody  of  people’s  money.  The  number  of  customers  who 
put  their  uninvested  money  on  deposit  simply  for  the  sake  of  the 
interest  thereon  is  relatively  small ;  the  majority  are  actuated 
principally,  if  not  entirely,  by  the  belief  that  it  will  be  well  looked 
after  and  readily  available  at  any  time  should  they  want  to 
withdraw  it.  If  this  view  be  a  correct  one,  then  the  question  of 
safety  obviously  over-rides  all  others,  since  “adventure” — which 
means  entering  into  more  or  less  speculative  business  and 
incurring  a  certain  amount  of  risk — if  it  take  an  unsatisfactory 
turn,  may  be  not  only  injurious  to  the  bank,  but  also 
damaging  to  public  credit.  For  this  is  not  solely  a  matter  of 
bank  interests.  It  is  quite  fairly  arguable  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  “adventurous”  business  in  cash  credits  or  loans  would  be 
profitable.  But  success  snatched  from  conditions  of  risk  would 
not  reconcile  the  risk  itself  to  fundamentally  sound  principles,  or 
justify  it.  A  man  who  backs  a  winner  is  none  the  less  a  gambler 
because  he  wins,  and  although  this  is  an  extreme  illustration, 
and  is  not  intended  to  brand  legitimate  commercial  credits  as 
gambling,  it  serves  to  emphasise  the  difference  between  safe  and 
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speculative — or,  again  to  use  Mr.  Eunciman’s  word — “adven¬ 
turous  ”  banking. 

Critics  of  the  joint-stock  banks  condemn  what  they  call  their 
“narrow”  policy.  Comparisons  with  the  German  .ystem  are 
continually  being  made,  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  own.  That 
the  German  system  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  German  trade  is 
indisputable.  The  Board  of  Trade  Committee’s  report  admits 
that  German  banks  seem  to  have  been  able  to  afford  special 
assistance  at  the  inception  of  undertakings  of  the  most  varied 
description,  and  to  have  laid  themselves  out  for  stimulating  their 
promotion  and  for  carrying  them  through  to  a  successful  com¬ 
pletion.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  Dresdner  Bank — to  take 
one  example — is  represented  on  the  boards  of  no  few^er  than  200 
companies.  A  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  recently 
stated  that  there  is  hardly  an  important  industry  in  Germany 
in  which  one  or  other  of  the  leading  banks  is  not  interested,  and 
the  undoubted  fact  that  there  are  chemical,  engineering  and 
technical  experts  on  the  boards  of  these  banks  seems  to  justify 
the  inference  that  they  have  been  put  there  to  deal  with  trade 
questions  in  which  the  banks  may  be  interested.  By  the  aid  of 
such  expert  advice  the  banks  are  in  a  position  to  assist  projects 
on  their  intrinsic  merits  and  not,  as  here,  on  the  actual  security 
which  can  be  lodged  against  a  loan.  Complaints  of  our  methods, 
as  compared  with  those  of  Germany,  have  found  forcible 
utterance  in  Parliament.  “Our  whole  English  banking  system," 
says  Sir  A.  Mond,  “is  one  of  the  greatest  bars  to  English 
industrial  development.”  “In  adapting  our  system,”  says  Mr. 
Mackinder,  M.P.,  “to  the  conditions  of  the  international  banking 
centre  we  have  run  the  great  risks — if  we  have  not  actually  done 
harm — of  starving  the  industries  which  give  employment  to  our 
people.”  And  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  says  that  the 
fact  of  the  joint-stock  banks  being  centralised  in  London  has 
actually  placed  our  traders  and  manufacturers  at  a  disadvantage 
wdth  those  in  Germany  who  are  in  touch  with  “more  adventurous 
institutions.”  These  utterances  show  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  several  speakers,  the  English  system  is  over-cautious,  and 
that  w’hat  the  country  gains  by  the  banks’  international  opera¬ 
tions  is  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  inflicted  on  trading  enterprise. 
But  vital  though  trade  is,  and  important  though  it  is  to  further 
its  expansion,  there  are  other  things  to  he  considered.  For  good 
or  ill,  our  banking  system  has  crystallised  into  its  present  form, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  is  regarded  with  complete  confidence. 
Depositors  are  much  readier  to  leave  their  money  with  a  bank 
when  they  know  that  it  pursues  a  policy  of  caution.  If  it  once 
acquired  a  character  for  financing  “wild  cat”  schemes,  or  even 
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for  locking  up  its  funds  in  problematical  commercial  projects, 
it  would  p’  bably  find  its  depositors  withdrawing  their  confidence, 
and  the  deposits  themselves  would  disappear  “like  snow  before 
a  southern  *^ind.” 

In  the  House  of  Commons  a  few  months  ago  Mr.  Annan  Bryce 
put  the  case  very  clearly  :  “  The  English  banks  have  an  enormous 
amount  of  deposits  from  the  public  in  proportion  to  their  paid-up 
capital,  and  it  would  weaken  them  if  they  were  to  invest  their 
money  in  assets  which  were  not  mobilisable,  such  as  those  in 
which  the  great  German  banks  invest  their  assets.”  Any  change 
that  seriously  weakened  the  feeling  of  security  in  the  great 
English  banks  would  be  notuing  short  of  a  calamity.  Those 
who  demand  of  them  more  elastic  banking  facilities  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  in  periods  of  industrial  crisis  the  much-lauded  and  accom¬ 
modating  German  banks  have  of  recent  years  often  been  seriously 
embarrassed,  whereas  in  England  we  have  fortunately  escaped 
any  similar  calamity.  When,  therefore.  Sir  A.  Mond  refers  to 
the  fact  that  an  engineering  contract  for  a  British  colony  in 
South  Africa  went  to  Germany  solely  because  the  Deutsche  Bank 
was  willing  to  take  4:2,000,000  w^orth  of  the  capital,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  there  may  be  economic  disadvantages  as  well  as 
possible  profits  in  these  enormous  lock-ups.  It  may  be  questioned 
if  any  ordinary  bank  would  be  justified  in  investing  two  millions 
sterling  in  a  single  venture,  the  security  of  which  depended  upon 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  undertaking  and  on  the  value  and 
negotiability  of  its  shares.  For  the  British  joint-stock  banks 
to  entertain  such  opportunities  w'ould  mean  an  indefinite  lock-up 
of  large  amounts  of  their  capital  wdth  no  liquid  security.  If  the 
financial  encouragement  of  export  trade  necessitated  such  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  joint-stock  banking  principles  of  caution  as  w^ould 
make  a  large  proportion  of  their  assets  immobile,  or  lessen  public 
confidence  in  their  stability,  the  remedy  might  turn  out  to  be 
infinitely  more  dangerous  than  the  disease. 

!  What  the  banks  think  of  the  matter  may  be  gathered  from 
j  what  w'as  said  at  some  of  the  last  annual  meetings.  Lord 
I  Inchcape,  chairman  of  the  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England, 
said  :  “It  would  be  a  distinct  betrayal  of  their  trust  if  they 
,  were  to  invest  the  funds  of  their  depositors  in  undertakings 
;  of  an  industrial  or  speculative  character.  They  would  run 
;  grave  risk  of  being  unable  to  meet  their  engagements  if  they 
'  w’ere  to  tie  up  their  resources  in  the  manner  suggested.” 
^  Mr.  F.  A.  Bevan,  chairman  of  Barclay  and  Co.,  urged  that 
the  banks  are  already  affording  facilities  to  new  under¬ 
takings  for  the  development  of  trade,  and  that  no  reasonable 
application  is  refused  if  it  can  be  granted  on  sound  lines  and 
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without  too  great  risk  of  a  loss.  “Bankers  in  this  country,” 
he  added,  “do  not,  it  is  true,  follow  the  German  method  of 
becoming  partners  in  new  developments,  or  by  running  them 
at  their  own  risk,  without  sufficient  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
others  who  are  primarily  interested  in  the  undertaking,  nor  would 
it  be  in  the  interest  of  the  financial  stability  of  this  country 
that  they  should  do  so,  nor,  indeed,  could  they  do  so  and  at  the 
same  time  remain  the  centre  of  the  world’s  money  market  and 
the  free  market  for  gold.”  At  the  meeting  of  Lloyds  Bank 
Mr.  Beaumont  Pease  admitted  that  the  German  banks  were 
readier  than  ours  to  identify  themselves  wdth  commercial  enter¬ 
prises,  and  suggested  that,  as  such  a  policy  wms  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  depositors,  it  might  be  worth  while  con¬ 
sidering  what  could  be  done  through  some  financial  institu¬ 
tion  with  a  capital  that  could  be  employed  in  permanent 
investments.  Sir  Edward  Holden  made  no  reference  to  the 
subject  at  the  meeting  of  his  own  bank — the  London  City  and 
Midland — but  he  spoke  out  plainly  at  the  beginning  of  iMarch 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce.  He 
is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  authorities  on  banking, 
and  has  always  been  distinguished  for  the  independence  of  his 
views.  It  is,  therefore,  of  no  small  importance  to  find  him 
claiming  that  to  the  absolute  freedom  of  our  banking  system  is 
due  the  fact  that  we  are  the  financial  centre  of  the  world,  and 
are  able  not  only  to  carry  on  the  war,  but  also  to  find  the  resources 
for  the  country’s  industries.  “If  bankers,”  he  said,  “had  lent  to 
a  larger  extent  than  they  had  to  traders  they  would  now  be  calling 
upon  those  traders  for  repayment,  just  when  all  the  money  they 
could  get  was  required  for  munition  and  other  industries.”  No 
other  banking  system  in  the  world  could  have  stood  the  strain  that 
British  banks  had.  j 

The  experience  of  the  past  has  shown,  in  several  unfortunate  i 
instances,  that  unless  banking  is  kept  rigidly  within  definite  1 
bounds  it  is  exposed  to  grave  perils.  The  most  striking  example  | 
is  that  of  the  great  banking  debacle  in  Australia  about  twenty 
years  ago,  which  was  caused  by  the  lock-up  of  funds  in  mortgages  ' 
effected  during  the  land  boom.  When  the  crash  came  the  specu¬ 
lators  could  not  pay  their  interest,  nor  could  the  banks  realise 
by  foreclosing,  and  one  after  another  of  them  had  to  shut  their 
doors,  throwing  the  whole  Colony  into  a  disastrous  crisis.  Open¬ 
ing  up  trade  in  a  new  region  is  as  likely  to  be  exposed  to  risks  as 
a  land  boom.  The  men  w'ho  conceive  great  projects  are  optimists,  : 
and  although  nothing  big  has  ever  been  done  in  trade  by  men 
who  were  not  optimists,  on  the  other  hand  most  of  the  failures 
of  commerce  are  the  result  of  an  indiscriminating,  over-sanguine 
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temperament  which  invariably  leaves  some  factor  of  importance 
out  of  account.  A  bank  manager  who  is  given  a  free  hand  must 
rely  on  his  own  judgment  when  asked  to  finance  some  bold  or 
novel  proposition,  and  it  would  be  small  wonder  if,  when  looking 
back  upon  the  skeletons  of  former  victims  of  adventurous  finance, 
he  renounced  the  opportunity  and  declined  to  step  aside  from  the 
narrow  path  of  safety. 

Two  points  may  be  said  to  have  been  established  :  (1)  the  need 
of  financial  assistance  in  pushing  a  competitive  foreign  trade ; 
and  (2)  the  certainty  that  the  present  banking  system  does  not 
lend  itself  to  such  a  departure,  and  could  not  be  made  to  do  so 
without  diminishing  the  security  of  its  depositors  and  weakening 
the  confidence  of  the  public.  These  two  conditions  create  an 
impasse  from  which  escape  is  only  possible  by  the  introduction 
of  a  new  element  in  the  nature  of  a  bank  founded  for  the  special 
purpose  of  financing  export  trade.  Mr.  Eunciman  has  put  this 
conclusion  in  a  nutshell  :  “If  our  banks  cannot  in  consonance 
with  their  present  system  be  more  adventurous,  let  us  have  some 
additional  institutions.” 

It  is  nowhere  seriously  disputed  that  “commercial  banking 
must  play  a  large  part  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own  against  Ger¬ 
many.”  This  is,  after  all,  the  outstanding  fact — the  salient 
and  axiomatic  point  of  the  whole  problem.  If,  as  seems 
certain,  the  joint-stock  banks  are  debarred  from  coming  to  the 
rescue,  then  the  ground  must  be  covered  in  some  other  way. 
The  only  other  way,  seemingly,  is  by  the  establishment  of  a 
commercial  or  industrial  bank  for  the  specific  purpose  of  financing 
manufacturers  and  traders,  particularly  those  engaged  in  an 
export  trade.  The  recommendation  to  establish  a  British  Trade 
Bank  is  the  logical  outcome  of  this.  If  the  scheme  is  built  on 
sound  foundations,  and  its  purpose  and  scope  are  clearly  defined, 
:here  need  be  little  fear  that  it  will  prejudice  the  older  institu- 
t  tions.  These  would  have  good  cause  to  complain  if  the  prestige 
of  a  quasi-Government  bank  were  employed  to  snatch  from  them 
business  of  a  class  with  which  they  had  hitherto  successfully 
coped.  They  would,  however,  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  any 
i  enterprise  undertaken  to  secure  business  which  they  had  dis¬ 
couraged  or  declined.  It  would  be  a  dog-in-the-manger  policy  to 
refuse  financial  accommodation  and  then  to  carp  at  others  who 
were  ready  to  give  it.  No  such  clashing  of  interests  is  likely  to 
i  result  if  the  new  bank’s  scope  is  set  forth  in  unmistakable  terms 
and  if,  inter  alia,  it  refuses  deposits  at  call  or  short  notice  and 
acts  in  friendly  agreement  with  other  banks  in  relation  to  foreign 
business  which  they  introduce  for  its  consideration. 

An  enterprise  of  this  kind,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  requires  a 
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very  large  amount  of  capital.  It  must  be  prepared  to  finance  i 

not  only  small  but  also  large  undertakings.  A  quick  turnover  of  c 

its  capital  would  be  out  of  the  question  in  conditions  which  would  i 

make  laborious  ppadework  a  preliminary,  and  sometimes  a  long  c 

preliminary,  to  the  financial  harvest.  The  fact  that  the  capital  1 

would  be  locked  up  for  a  considerable  time  demands,  as  a  first  I 

condition  of  the  new  institution,  financial  strength  and  stability  t 

in  an  uncommon  degree.  Now,  who  is  going  to  provide  this  capital  c 

which,  if  it  is  to  be  really  effective  in  any  Britsh  sense,  must  run  f 

into  several  millions?  One  condition  is  imperative — it  must  be  t 

British  capital.  There  must  be  no  sinister  influences  in  the  back-  c 

ground.  We  have  had  too  much  of  the  cloven  foot  in  our  financial  a 

and  commercial  business,  and  too  many  German  shareholders  ( 

masquerading  as  English  companies.  Good  care  must  be  taken  t 

to  prevent  any  repetition  of  these  scandals.  The  money  will  be  ( 

for  the  furtherance  and  encouragement  of  British  trade,  and  it  t 

must  be  of  British  origin.  An  appeal  for  public  subscriptions  r 

for  capital  might  or  might  not  meet  with  a  satisfactory  response.  t 

It  would  he  futile  to  pretend  that  the  financing  of  foreign  trade,  \ 

especially  if  it  includes  “putting  young  firms  on  their  feet,”  is  t 

invariably  going  to  be  a  successful  business.  In  industrial  fields,  t 

as  elsewhere,  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters.  Large  sums  of  British  s 

money,  which  have  been  sunk  from  first  to  last  in  foreign  ^ 

industrial  schemes  for  public  utilities,  and  in  home  industries  c 
for  the  manufacture  of  goods  for  export,  have  been  irretrievably  r 
lost.  Whether  or  not  the  prosperity  of  the  prosperous  outweighs  i 
the  disappointments  of  the  unprosperous,  enough  is  known  of  t 
results  to  justify  the  dictum  that,  though  there  are  a  good  many  t 
prizes  there  are  also  a  good  many  blanks.  Therefore,  ventures  ( 
of  an  uncertain  character  would  be  bound  to  form  part  of  the  ii 

business  of  any  financial  institution  set  up  to  assist  our  foreign  !  i 

trade.  s 

Looking  at  the  urgency  and  vast  importance  of  a  bold  financial  c 

scheme  from  the  national,  and  even  from  the  Imperial,  point  of  c 

view,  and  taking  into  full  consideration  the  risks  just  alluded  d 

to,  the  conclusion  will  perhaps  he  arrived  at  that  the  State  i 

might  reasonably  be  expected  to  find  or  guarantee  part  of  the  |  t 
capital.  That  there  might  be  an  outcry  against  such  a  course  |j  t 
on  the  part  of  existing  firms  and  companies  which  have  enjoyed  ,  a 
no  such  advantages  in  the  past,  and  which  do  not  stand  in  need  o 

of  them  now,  is  quite  likely.  The  outcry  would  not  be  a  very  d 

patriotic  one.  Moreover,  the  Trade  Bank  would  not,  although  ’  a 
the  greater  includes  the  less,  be  started  with  the  object  of  1  d 
benefiting  individual  traders  or  firms  so  much  as  of  benefiting  I  b 
British  trade  as  a  whole,  and  finding  employment  for  our  artizans  I  b 
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in  the  future.  The  future  prosperity  of  the  country  largely 
depends  upon  its  exports,  and  any  action  that  promises  to 
increase  its  exports  on  safe  business  lines  will  make  the  balance 
of  trade  more  favourable,  and  be  of  national  as  well  as  personal 
benefit.  A  sort  of  half-precedent  has  already  been  established. 

In  the  annual  report  of  a  big  manufacturing  company  for  1916 
the  directors  state  that  “the  Government  are  advancing  moneys 
on  mortgage  to  enable  the  company  to  cope  with  extensive  orders 
for  munitions  of  war.”  Just  now  the  prosecution  of  the  war  is 
the  paramount  consideration,  but  by  and  by  the  prosecution  of 
commerce  will  be  just  as  paramount,  and  Government  financial 
aid  will  be  equally  desirable  in  the  country’s  interests.  -  The 
Government,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  are  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  question.  We  have  Mr.  McKenna’s  admission  to  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  that  they  are  prepared  to  give  assistance 
to  the  development  of  foreign  trade  in  order  to  ensure  that  those 
rivals,  now  our  bitter  enemies,  shall  not  have  the  control  which 
they  have  enjoyed  in  the  past.  He  did  not  indicate  the  way  in 
I  which  this  could  be  done ;  but  it  is  something  to  have  obtained 
the  admission  that  Government  help  is  necessary  and  the  promise 
that  it  will  be  forthcoming.  All  that  the  Committee’s  report 
says  on  this  question  is  that  it  is  desirable  for  the  institution, 
without  coming  under  Government  control,  to  receive  as  much 
official  recognition  as  possible.  Nothing  is  said  about  a  Govern¬ 
ment  subscription  or  subsidy,  but  if  the  Trade  Bank  is  to  be  the 
medium  for  carrying  through  foreign  commercial  and  financial 
transactions  in  which  the  Government  may  be  interested,  part  of 
the  capital  ought  to  be,  and  no  doubt  will  be,  provided  by  the 
Government.  It  is  taken  for  granted  by  the  Committee  that  there 

iis  to  be  nothing  in  the  nature  of  Government  control.  Govern¬ 
ment  financing  and  Government  management  are  not  the 
same  thing.  If  commerce  is  to  get  fair  play  the  practical 
control  of  the  bank’s  business  must  be  in  the  hands  of  a 

(council  or  board  of,  well-trained  business  men,  with  absolute 

discretion  to  do  what  they  think  best.  The  muddling  in  Govern- 
j  ment  departments,  especially  in  the  War  Office,  during  the  war 
I  has  been  a  striking  object-lesson  in  how  not  to  do  it.  Since 
the  financing  of  trade  expansion  is  distinctly  Imperial  in  its  aims 
and  purposes,  it  must  be  planned,  directed  and  governed  by  men 
1  ^  of  wide  experience  in  commerce  and  banking.  Everything  will 

jT  depend  upon  their  judgment  of  the  proposals  put  before  them 

ti  ’  and  the  action  they  take  thereon.  They  must  know  how  to 
if  distinguish  the  dreams  of  the  visionary  from  the  foresight  of 

g  intelligent  experience.  They  must  combine  the  wisdom  of  the 
IS  serpent  with  the  outlook  of  the  enthusiast.  They  must  know 
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how  to  “pluck  the  flower  safely  ”  out  of  the  weed  of  a  beguiling 
optimism.  It  is  no  child’s  play,  this.  It  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  advancing  a  sum  of  money  for  a  definite  term  on  first-class 
and  easily  realisable  security.  It  requires  a  combination  of 
courage  and  prudence,  of  enterprise  and  caution,  that  is  one  of 
the  rarest  of  human  gifts.  And  this  uncommon  combination  has 
to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  projects  that  must  be  put  on  trial  and 
judged  as  to  their  risks  and  their  possibilities.  In  some  cases  they 
will  need  a  very  careful  balancing  of  pros  and  cons,  for  there 
are  many  seemingly  hazardous  schemes  that  turn  out  to  be 
brilliantly  successful,  and  far  more  that  appear  promising  but 
turn  .out  hopeless  failures.  When  all  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  and  against  have  been  threshed  out,  and  the  sanguine  views 
of  the  applicant  have  been  checked  by  independent  testimony, 
it  will  often  happen  that  the  decision  is  ultimately  based  on  such 
data  as  character,  experience  and  business  record.  In  English 
joint-stock  banking  these  no  longer  count  for  much,  although 
in  Scotland,  in  Canada,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Empire 
they  are  influential  factors  in  determining  loans  and  cash  credits ; 
and  character  is  the  very  best  security  a  borrower  can  offer. 

The  constitution  and  personnel  of  the  board  are  an  even  more 
important  matter  than  the  amount  and  source  of  the  capital. 
Nearly  everything  will  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  a  handful 
of  men.  It  is  therefore  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Committee 
stipulates  for  a  general  board  of  men  with  banking,  financial, 
industrial  and  commercial  knowledge,  and  an  executive  committee 
consisting  of  a  whole-time  chairman  and  three  managing  directors. 
Such  a  constitution,  provided  the  inducements  are  adequate, 
promises  practical  sagacity  and  judicious  action — in  a  word,  enter¬ 
prise  tempered  with  prudence.  I 

Very  few  persons  will  be  found  to  dissent  from  the  Committee’s  j 
estimate  of  the  urgency  of  the  subject.  Some  there  are,  we  know,  I 
who  deprecate  immediate  action  and  plead  that  there  will  be  plenty  ; 
of  time  to  deal  with  all  commercial  questions  when  the  war  is  [ 
over.  Happily  the  Committee  gives  no  countenance  to  a  dilator}'  1 
policy.  “We  are  of  opinion,”  says  the  report,  “that  there  are  j 
strong  reasons  why  the  bank  should  be  formed  without  delay.  [ 
Our  enemies  are  sure  to  make  at  the  earliest  moment  strenuous  j 
efforts  to  regain  their  position  in  the  world  of  commerce  and  | 
finance,  and  it  may  well  be  that  when  peace  comes  unemployment  | 
may  be  rife  at  home  unless  new  markets  are  exploited.  It  seems 
to  us  desirable,  therefore,  to  ascertain  in  advance  the  requirements  j 
of  foreign  countries  and  the  whereabouts  of  raw  materials  for  our  1 
industries” — duties  of  a  kind  that  the  new  bank  will,  by  means  I 
of  its  Information  Bureau,  be  in  a  position  to  discharge.  The  I 
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sooner  these  fundamental  questions  are  settled  the  better.  It 
is  of  no  use  waiting  until  the  war  is  over  before  making 
preparations.  We  have  had  enough  of  locking  the  stable  door 
after  the  horse  has  been  stolen.  What  must  be  kept  in  view 
is  that  all  our  grandiose  ideas  about  capturing  German  trade, 
opening  new  markets,  applying  science  to  manufacture,  and 
carrying  on  commercial  warfare  with  a  new,  organised  and 
efficient  system  will  end  in  very  little  if  we  do  not  first  make 
sure  of  the  financial  foundations  on  which  alone  a  solid  and 
enduring  structure  can  be  built.  Finance  is  the  corner-stone  of 
the  whole  business,  and  finance  can  only  be  made  practically 
useful  by  the  institution  of  a  trade  bank  on  a  more  elastic  system , 
formed  specially  to  achieve  the  end  in  view. 


H.  J.  Jennings. 
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SCIENCE  AND  EDUCATION. 

Among  the  many  suggestions  for  a  more  complete  utilisation 
of  the  resources  of  the  British  Empire  which  have  had  their 
origin  in  our  experience  not  only  of  the  existing  state  of  war, 
but  also,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  our  experience  of  the 
commercial  competition  which  preceded  it,  few  have  been  more 
persistently  or  more  strenuously  urged  than  the  importance  of 
attaching  increased  value  to  the  study  of  physical  science,  and  of 
giving  to  this  study  not  only  a  more  prominent  and  more  effec¬ 
tual  place  in  the  educational  schemes  of  our  great  schools  and 
universities,  but  also  a  far  larger  share  in  endowments  now'  to 
a  great  extent  monopolised  by  older  forms  of  knowledge,  from 
which  the  elements  of  vitality  and  of  utility  seem,  to  many 
people,  to  have  largely  passed  away.  It  is  contended  that 
physical  science  is  not  only  the  source  of  all  the  modern  powers, 
conveniences,  and  elegances  of  life,  as  well  as  the  sole  means  of 
their  continued  improvement,  but  that  it  is  also  the  study  of  the 
laws  and  conditions  under  which  the  universe  exists,  from  the 
stars  in  their  courses  to  the  vegetation  upon  which  the  life  of  all 
animals  eventually  depends.  It  has  given  ample  scope  for  the 
activity  of  the  greatest  intellects  v;hich  the  human  race  has  so  far 
produced,  and  its  rudiments,  at  least,  are  not  beyond  the  powers 
of  the  humblest.  It  affords  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Divine 
wisdom  which  has  been  permitted  to  human  frailty,  and  its  con¬ 
tinued  and  systematic  study  would  appear  to  be  the  only  means 
by  which  the  best  intelligences  can  be  continuously  elevated  to 
higher  planes  either  of  thought  or  of  knowledge. 

It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  science  furnishes  what 
is  necessarily  the  best  subject-matter  of  instruction  for  the  young, 
or  that,  incomparable  as  a  superstructure,  it  is  of  corresponding 
value  and  importance  as  a  foundation.  All  beliefs,  all  ideas,  and 
all  knowledge  are  derived  from  the  reports  of  the  senses,  and  it  is 
manifest  that,  if  these  reports  are  imperfect,  the  ideas  or  beliefs 
founded  upon  them  must  share  in  the  imperfections  of  the  sources 
from  which  they  are  derived.  It  is  unquestionable,  not  only  that 
tlie  organs  of  sense  should  be  trained  to  afford  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  intelligence,  but  also  that  this  training  should  begin 
almost  as  soon  as  the  intelligence  is  awakened.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
almost  wholly  neglected.  Every  ophthalmic  or  aural  surgeon  has 
repeatedly  to  call  the  attention  of  parents  to  defects  of  sight  or 
hearing  in  their  children  which  had  escaped  notice  at  home. 
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although  they  must  have  been  calling  out  aloud  from  mere  infancy 
onwards,  and  although  the  sufferers  have  often  had  to  bear  unjust 
accusations  of  “stupidity”  or  of  “carelessness.”  The  proper 
functioning  even  of  the  leading  senses — of  sight  and  hearing — is 
usually  taken  for  granted,  and  that  at  a  period  of  life  when  they 
ousht  to  be  carefully  trained  towards  the  attainment  and  the 
practice  of  accuracy  and  of  completeness  in  their  reports.  The 
operations  of  the  less  important — of  touch,  and  taste,  and  smell — 
are  usually  regarded  as  unworthy  of  serious  consideration ;  but 
these,  no  less  than  their  more  prominent  brethren,  are  important 
aids  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge  of  the  environment.  I 
have  heard  that  in  Japan  a  systematic  cultivation  of  all  the 
senses  forms  part  of  the  ordinary  scheme  of  education,  and,  if 
this  be  so,  it  is  probably  no  unimportant  element  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  progress  of  the  great  maritime  Empire  of  the  East. 

To  see  and  hear  quickly,  to  describe  and  repeat  accurately, 
are,  I  believe,  the  most  important  attainments  towards  which 
early  education  should  be  directed,  and  that  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  defects  of  the  sense  organs  concerned  should  themselves 
escape  notice.  Much  in  this  direction  has  recently  been  done  by 
“kindergarten”  training,  and  it  does  not  fall  within  the  scope 
of  this  article  to  enter  into  details  of  method ;  but  I  should,  none 
the  less,  like  to  call  attention  to  the  value  of  a  pocket  magnify¬ 
ing  glass  as  a  child’s  possession,  and  one  which  enables  him  to 
see  how  much  that  is  worth  seeing  would  pass  unnoticed  with¬ 
out  its  help.  It  should  be  of  sufficient  power  to  display  many 
details  which  would  otherwise  escape  his  vision,  such  as  the 
absolute  uniformity  of  the  venation  of  a  fly’s  wing,  the  elaborate 
hearing  apparatus  of  the  plumed  antennae  of  a  male  gnat,  the 
poison  glands  of  a  stinging  nettle,  the  beautiful  scheme  of  colour 
distribution  on  the  corolla  of  a  Euphrasia  or  a  Veronica,  or 
generally  the  minute  structure  of  scores  of  small  natural  or 
artificial  objects,  more  especially  of  such  as  are  likely  to  be 
overlooked  by  the  superficial.  By  attention  to  such  things 
not  only  may  the  faculty  of  seeing  be  brought  to  its  full  excel¬ 
lence,  but  the  even  more  important  faculties  of  noticing  and  of 
attending  to  what  is  seen  may  be  made  to  share  in  the  general 
progress  of  sense  development,  faculties  of  which  it  would 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value.  Faraday  suggested 
the  probability  that  new  knowledge  might  be  passing  before  our 
eyes  daily,  but  escaping  us  without  notice;  and,  although  all  the 
wisest  men  of  antiquity  must  have  witnessed  the  fall  of  many 
apples,  the  world  had  to  wait  for  Newton  before  the  reason  of 
their  falling  w^as  explained. 

The  senses,  as  I  have  said,  are  the  sources  of  all  knowledge. 


and  furnish  the  material  from  which  the  brain,  at  a  certain  stage  I 
of  its  development,  enters  upon  the  formation  and  combination  1 
of  ideas.  In  this  process,  as  in  others,  the  progress  of  the  I 
individual  is,  in  its  main  outlines,  a  repetition  of  the  progress  9 
of  the  race,  and  the  share  taken  in  it  by  the  something  which  a 
is  described  as  “mind”  is,  to  say  the  least,  undetermined.  For  I 
us,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  the  development  and 
activity  of  the  brain  furnish  the  sole  measure  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  whether  of  philosophers,  of  peasants,  or  of  animals,  and  ! 
every  increase  in  the  magnitude  or  the  complexity  of  the  brain 
implies  an  increase  in  one  or  more  of  the  activities  of  which  it 
is  capable.  In  relation  to  intelligence,  the  brain  fulfils  the 
requirements  of  the  old  definition  of  a  cause,  prcesens  facit, 
mutata  mutat,  suhlata  tollit ;  and  it  is  from  this  point  of  view 
that  w'e  can  most  fruitfully  consider  its  operations.  The  first 
ideas  are  simple  and  concrete,  and  they  become  foundations  for 
the  more  complex  and  the  abstract,  but  whether  they  are  correct 
or  erroneous  will  largely  depend  upon  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  sensations  underlying  them  were  interpreted.  Like  all  other 
forms  of  vital  activity,  they  seem  to  be  due  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  special  “cells,”  in  this  case  located  in  the  brain, 
and  causing  by  their  multiplication  a  corresponding  increase  in 
its  bulk  and  complexity.  The  cell-born  ideas,  as  they  arise,  tend 
to  fall  into  definite  relations  with  those  formed  in  other  cells, 
and  between  each  cell  and  many  others  connections  are  main¬ 
tained  by  fibres  which  permit  not  only  the  conduction  of 
impressions  from  cell  to  cell,  but  also  the  formation  of  “paths,” 
along  which  such  conduction  occurs  more  easily  than  in  other 
directions,  and  into  which  it  may  be  turned  or  from  w'hich  it 
may  be  diverted  by  a  volitional  effort  of  attention  to  this  or  that 
subject  or  question.  Malebranche,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
had  already  compared  the  brain  of  a  child  to  a  young  coppice,  J 
through  w^hich  paths  could  be  made  and  maintained  in  any  direc-  I 
tion  by  traffic,  but  which,  in  the  adult,  could  only  be  traversed  ^ 
with  difficulty  in  any  but  the  accustomed  ways. 

In  due  time,  and  under  the  favouring  influences  of  comparative 
security  and  affluence,  man  began  to  form  ideas  concerning  his  ! 
relations  with  his  environment ;  and,  as  Whewell  has  pointed 
out,  every  great  discovery  was  followed  by  an  increased  intel-  j 
lectual  development  of  the  people  among  whom  it  had  originated. 
The  discovery  of  certain  truths  of  geometry  w’as  the  starting- 
point  of  the  brain  development  which  permitted  the  growth  of 
Greek  philosophy  to  the  highest  stages  of  its  magnificent  attain¬ 
ment,  and,  regarded  physiologically,  it  is  manifest  that  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  for  example,  had  attained  a  power  of  idea  forma- 
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tion  much  in  excess  of  anything  recorded  priof  to  their  day. 
.4nd  as,  throughout  the  whole  domain  of  physiology,  it  is  every¬ 
where  true  that  improved  function  is  preceded  by  improved 
structure  of  the  functioning  organ,  so  we  must  assume  that  the 
brains  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  better  than  those  of  their 
predecessors — better  in  that  they  had  developed  cells  capable  of 
giving  origin  to  new  ideas.  It  is  clear  that  the  foundation  of 
still  greater  intellectual  advancement  was  already  laid  when 
the  promise  so  given  was  overwhelmed  beneath  an  advancing 
torrent  of  barbarism,  aided  by  a  malignant  mosquito-borne  fever, 
with  which  the  rudimentary  medical  knowledge  of  the  day  was 
unable  to  cope.  It  was  not  until  the  revival  of  letters  in  Italy 
that  European  students  became  acquainted  with  the  waitings  of 
Greek  philosophers,  and  came  to  regard  the  authors  rather  as 
Gods,  knowing  good  and  evil,  than  as  learners  whose  steps  had 
been  arrested  on  the  lower  rounds  of  the  ladder  which  the  human 
intellect  was  about  to  climb.  The  view  that  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  thought  and  literature  constituted  “learning”  has  ever 
since  prevailed,  and  Person  was  admired  as  a  miracle  of  erudition 
because  he  could  speak  Greek  “like  an  Athenian  cobbler,”  who, 
by  the  way,  would  probably  never  have  said  anything  worth 
hearing.  While  “scholars,”  of  whom  Person  was  perhaps  the 
greatest,  were  still  working  among  the  exhausted  mines  of 
ancient  knowledge,  students  of  Nature  were  employed  in  other 
directions,  and  Nature,  in  due  course,  smiled  upon  their  labours. 
Men  arose  whose  brains  were  capable  of  forming  new  ideas. 
Their  discoveries,  at  first  neglected  by  “scholars,”  and  vaguely 
dreaded  by  the  clergy  and  by  the  ignorant,  came  in  time  to  be 
recognised  as  truths  of  high  value  to  mankind,  while  the  number 
of  brains  capable,  not,  indeed,  of  making  these  or  similar 
discoveries,  but  of  understanding  and  applying  them  when  they 
had  been  made,  steadily  increased  from  generation  to  generation. 
At  the  same  time,  brains  capable  of  still  further  progress  began 
to  arise.  Nature  working  steadily  for  the  gradual  improvement 
of  her  children.  Bacon  had  shown  to  philosophers  the  value  of 
induction  as  an  instrument  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  a  few 
years  later  Harvey,  “searching  out  the  secrets  of  Nature  by  the 
way  of  experiment,”  laid  the  foundations  of  modern  medicine 
and  surgery  by  his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  In 
time,  Wallis  “placed  the  whole  system  of  statics  upon  a  new 
foundation,”  and  Newton  discovered  and  demonstrated  the  law 
which  governs  the  movements  of  the  universe.  As  knowledge 
increased,  ignorance  and  obstructiveness  and  superstition  began 
to  fade  away,  and  men  of  a  class  which  had  once  been  persecuted 
came  to  be  recognised  by  the  thoughtful  as  among  the  chief 
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benefactors  of  their  kind.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  lettered 
ignorance  has  clung  to  strongholds  provided  for  it  by  endow- 
ments,  by  patronage,  and  by  fashion,  and,  down  to  our  own 
times,  it  has  remained  in  possession  of  the  resources,  and  in 
control  of  the  powers,  of  great  nations — of  powers  and  resources 
which  it  has  never  sufficiently  understood  to  be  capable  of  their 
prompt  and  effective  application.  It  is  to  misgovernment  by 
lettered  ignorance  that  we  in  this  country  are  mainly  indebted 
for  our  excessive  infantile  and  our  too  large  general  mortality, 
for  the  conditions  of  slum  life  in  our  great  cities,  for  the  epidemics 
which  take  toll  of  our  people,  and  for  most  of  the  many  social 
evils  which  we  deplore,  but  make  no  real  efforts  to  remove  or 
even  to  diminish.  It  is  surely  to  lettered  ignorance  that  we  have 
been  indebted  for  invitations  to  “wait  and  see.” 

An  illustration  of  the  general  character  of  intellectual,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  brain-gi-owth,  in  successive  generations  may  be 
drawn  from  a  comparison  between  Newton  and  some  of  those 
who  preceded  and  followed  him.  Newton,  speaking  of  a  well- 
known  property  of  the  ellipse,  which  is  certainly  by  no  means 
self-evident,  is  said  to  have  told  his  friend,  Mr.  Cotes,  that  he 
at  once  saw  the  truth  of  it,  without  any  process  of  reasoning. 
So  far,  manifestly,  he  was  gifted  with  brain  power  in  excess 
of  anything  that  had  previously  been  known.  But  when,  in  his 
researches  upon  light,  he  applied  himself  to  an  investigation  of 
its  physical  nature,  he  was  baffled  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
problem,  and  he  ultimately  leaned  towards  the  conclusion  that 
light  was  a  corpuscular  emanation.  Thomas  Young,  in  1801, 
announced  that  the  phenomena  of  light  were  due  to  wave  move¬ 
ment  in  an  infinitely  elastic  medium,  and  his  contemporaries 
were  not  at  first  able  to  reach  his  intellectual  plane.  They  could 
neither  follow  his  reasonings  nor  see  the  truth  of  his  conclusions ; 
and  Brougham,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor,  set  the  seal  upon  his 
own  limitations  by  a  laborious  endeavour,  in  the  Edinhurgn 
Review,  to  turn  Young  and  his  discovery  into  ridicule.  In  time, 
however,  the  intellects  of  physicists  grew  to  the  occasion,  and 
the  last  possibility  of  doubt  concerning  Y^oung’s  discovery  was 
removed  by  the  researches  of  Fresnel.  But  it  is  improbable,  I 
think,  that  even  Y^oung  himself  would  have  been  prepared  to 
yield  immediate  assent  to  the  subsequent  generalisation  of 
Grove,  the  great  announcement,  in  1846,  of  the  complete  correla¬ 
tion  of  the  previously  so-called  “physical  forces  ”  and  of  their 
constant  convertibility,  without  loss,  from  one  form  of  activity 
to  another. 

It  perhaps  can  hardly  be  disputed,  on  a  general  review  of 
scientific  progress,  in  its  relations  to  anatomy  and  physiology, 
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either  that  ideas  which  were  unthinkable  by  the  men  of  one 
generation  have  constantly  taken  their  places  among  the  common 
knowledge  of  the  next,  or  that  these  growths  of  thought  have 
been  associated  with,  and  dependent  upon,  antecedent  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  brain  structures  in  which  the  new  ideas  have  come 
to  maturity.  Such,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  Nature’s  method 
of  providing  for  the  improvement  of  her  creatures,  an  improve¬ 
ment  often  checked  by  adverse  circumstances,  but  always  ready 
to  spring  once  more  into  activity,  and  possibly  tending  towards 
some  undiscovered  goal,  much  as  our*  solar  system  is  believed  to 
be  tending  towards  a  centre  in  the  direction  of  the  constellation 
Lyra  which  it  may  be  the  lot  of  some  future  astronomer  to 
identify.  It  is  impossible  to  study  the  records  of  the  past  with¬ 
out  becoming  full  of  hope  for  the  future,  or  without  realising 
that  the  tendency  of  intellectual  improvement,  in  favourable 
circumstances,  is  towards  increase  with  constantly  increasing 
rapidity,  and  towards  the  appearance  of  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  intellects  capable  of  lending  assistance  to  the  process. 

And  if,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  every  human  being,  in 
progress  from  inception  to  maturity,  offers  to  observation  a  series 
of  phenomena  bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  those  of  the  slow 
evolution  of  the  race,  it  seems  to  follow  that  a  chief  duty  of  a 
statesman  is  to  establish  conditions  favourable  to  the  physical  and 
intellectual  development  of  the  community,  and  that  a  chief  duty 
of  an  educator  is  to  establish  conditions  favourable  to  the  physical 
and  intellectual  development  of  the  individuals  with  whom  he  is 
concerned,  the  latter  a  duty  only  to  be  fulfilled  by  adequate  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  powers  and  requirements.  It  will  not  be 
fulfilled  either  by  leaving  the  senses  without  care  or  cultivation 
or  by  attempts  to  replace  other  kinds  of  instruction  by  “  science  ” 
without  regard  either  to  the  branch  of  science  employed  or  to  the 
intellectual  capacity  or  promise  of  the  pupil. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  governing  condition  of  the  problem 
that  the  intellects  capable  of  full  response  to  scientific  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  still  more  those  capable  of  adding  materially  to  scien¬ 
tific  thought  and  knowledge,  as  they  are  the  most  precious  of 
the  possessions  of  each  generation,  are  also,  like  other  precious 
things,  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  and  that  they  are  chiefly 
to  be  looked  for  as  results  of  ancestral  conditions  of  a  favourable 
character.  We  do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of 
thistles.  The  majority  of  the  children  in  public  elementary 
schools  descend  from  parents  of  slender  intellectual  capacity  and 
very  limited  information.  Here  and  there,  possibly,  a  budding 
philosopher  may  appear  among  them,  but  such  a  phenomenon 
is  too  rare  to  have  much  bearing  upon  the  best  method  of  dealing 
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with  the  mass.  We  cannot  attempt  much  more  than  to  open  the  I 
gates  of  knowledge,  to  teach  them  to  see,  to  hear,  and  to  observe  I 
to  read  with  attention  to  meaning,  to  write  w'ith  understanding  I 
of  what  is  written,  to  w^ork  simple  sums  with  some  comprehension  | 
of  the  processes  involved,  and,  most  important  of  all,  to  realise 
that,  as  members  of  a  community  by  which  they  are  protected  on 
every  side,  they  owe  duties  to  that  community  in  return  for  the 
protection  which  they  receive.  If  exceptional  intelligences  should 
appear  among  them,  a  wise  teacher  will  seek  means  for  their 
further  cultivation ;  but  it  will  not  do  to  mistake  precocity  for 
intelligence,  because  precocity  is  frequently  dependent  on  condi¬ 
tions  of  a  temporary  character,  and  in  such  cases  does  not  pro¬ 
ceed  to  any  effective  realisation  of  the  promise  which  it  seemed  to 
give.  The  limits  of  capacity  of  the  brain  are  probably  fixed  by  i 
physical  conditions  before  they  have  been  reached  in  actual  work, 
and  the  fate  of  the  African  brought  to  Loanda  by  Livingstone  may 
illustrate  the  results  of  efforts  to  transcend  them.  Of  quite  excep¬ 
tional  intelligence  as  a  savage,  he  committed  suicide  in  despair  at 
the  complication  of  even  a  comparatively  limited  civilisation. 

When  we  come  to  the  children  of  people  in  a  better  social 
position  it  would  be  easy,  in  the  presence  of  demand,  to  turn 
out  from  among  them,  not  indeed  philosophers,  but  large 
numbers  of  young  men  sufficiently  equipped  wuth  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  to  be  able  to  perform  or  direct  ordinary  scientific  processes 
of  manufacture  or  ordinary  investigations  directed  towards  the 
improvement  of  such  processes,  or  towards  the  better  utilisation 
of  raw  material  or  of  waste  products,  or  even  to  take  note  of  the 
suggestions  for  improvement  which  all  processes,  at  one  time  or 
another,  are  likely  to  offer  to  the  observant.  It  may  be  hoped, 
of  course,  that  a  general  increase  of  enlightenment  may  before 
long  produce  such  a  demand,  and  the  supply  would  not  lag  far 
behind  it.  But  the  more  immediate  problem  is  how  to  remedy 
the  ignorance  of  science,  and  of  the  general  aims  and  character 
of  scientific  work,  which  prevails,  say,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
or  among  those  professions,  such  as  the  clerical  and  the  legal, 
which  are  not  brought  into  touch  with  the  facts — an  ignorance 
which  is  often  proclaimed  aloud  in  Parliamentary  debates,  and 
is  to  be  encountered  wherever  men  supposed  to  be  “educated” 
do  chiefly  congregate.  Curates  and  young  barristers  do  not  think 
it  disgraceful  to  be  ignorant  of  science,  partly,  perhaps,  because 
they  are  sustained  by  the  examples  too  often  set  them  by  bishops 
and  judges ;  and  the  graduates  of  the  old  universities,  although 
conscious  that  opportunities  for  acquiring  scientific  knowledge 
exist  within  the  venerable  wmlls,  have  too  often  regarded  these 
opportunities  as  snares  to  be  avoided  rather  than  as  privileges  to 
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embraced.  The  real  object  to  be  aimed  at  is,  I  conceive,  a 
general  elevation  of  intellectual  operations  to  the  level  of  the 
modern  brain  capacity,  a  brain  capacity  increased  by  generations 
of  development,  but  still  remaining  to  a  great  extent  potential 

ionlv,  restrained  by  faulty  methods  of  education,  and  kept  hang- 
inty  about  the  starting-point  instead  of  being  directed  towards  the 
'  ffoal.  Many  politicians  are  still  thinking  in  grooves  which  were 
I  made  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  They  strive  to  be 
!  “eloquent,”  although  fluency  of  speech  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
I  primitive  endowment  of  the  human  race ;  and,  while  they  prob¬ 
ably  fall  short  of  the  standards  of  the  great  orators  of  antiquity, 
their  fluency  often  appeals  rather  to  common  passions  and  to 
vulgar  errors  than  to  the  knowledge  which  has  become  the 
heritage  of  this  generation  and  is  calling  out  insistently  to  be 
applied  to  the  supply  of  human  wants  and  the  relief  of  human 
sufferings.  The  ascertainment  or  application  of  truth  has 
scarcely  a  place  in  their  controversies,  or,  at  the  best,  is 
subordinate  to  the  expression  of  opinions  which  have  usually 
been  adopted  as  the  catchwords  of  party  and  are  seldom  based 
upon  the  only  intellectual  justification  for  certainty,  a  complete 
knowledge  of  all  the  conditions  of  the  problems  to  which  they 
relate.  Their  legislation,  often  ambitious  in  its  character  and 
calculated  to  be  far-reaching  in  its  effects,  is  seldom  founded 
either  upon  knowledge  or  upon  a  determination  that  truth  shall 
prevail,  but  upon  such  a  compromise  between  partial  truth  and 
manifest  error  as  they  can  succeed  in  effecting  without  loss  of 
popularity ;  almost  the  only  recent  exception,  perhaps,  being  that 
by  which  Mr.  Long,  acting  under  the  guidance  of  knowledge, 
freed  Great  Britain  from  the  dangers  of  hydrophobia.  In  the 
meanwhile,  above  and  beyond  the  clamour  of  the  market-place. 
Science  has  pursued  her  search  after  truth,  has  ‘‘lassoed  the 
lightning  and  led  it  home,  and  stared  in  the  eyes  of  the  utter- 

imost  star.” 

I  cannot  think  that,  for  general  purposes,  any  attempt  to 
impart  high  proficiency  in  science  is  necessary,  or  even  desirable. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  skilled  physician  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  public  health.  But,  just  as  every  educated  man  has 
,  some  knowledge  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  medicine  and 
]  **urgery,  so  he  should,  I  think,  have  some  knowledge  of  scientific 
principles,  of  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  of  the  operations 
_  of  the  great  forms  of  physical  force,  and  of  the  reasons  under- 

I'  phenomena  of  daily  occurrence  which  are  apt  to  pass 

unheeded  by  reason  of  their  familiarity.  A  boy  who  is  able  to 
explain  why  a  wet  patch  on  a  towel  looks  darker  than  the  dry 
surface  by  reflected,  and  lighter  by  transmitted  light,  or  how 
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a  rainbow  is  formed,  or  what  is  implied  in  the  fact  that  different  cl 

surfaces  are  of  different  colours,  will  have  had  his  mind  opened  tl 

for  the  admission  of  many  new  ideas,  and  will  look  upon  the  ai 

world  with  new  interest.  His  curiosity  will  be  awakened,  and  i  N 

curiosity,  wisely  guided  and  adequately  satisfied,  is  the  parent  of  as 

intelligence  and*  of  comprehension.  A  conception  of  the  laws  cl 

which  govern  alike  the  occurrences  of  daily  life  and  the  whole  o 

order  of  the  universe  will  invest  the  trivial  things  with  new  a 

significance,  and  will  present  them  in  their  true  relations  to  o 

mankind  and  to  each  other.  The  mind  which  has  been  instructed  v 

to  this  extent  will  be  lifted  above  the  blindness  of  the  ignorant  n 

and  the  pettiness  of  daily  life,  and  will  be  set  upon  a  plane  which  a 

was  inaccessible  to  the  greatest  thinkers  of  antiquity,  who  would  o 

presumably  have  been  the  first  to  recognise  and  to  welcome  its  f 

possibilities  if  these  had  ever  been  opened  to  their  view.  Among  t 

the  “learned”  of  the  present  day  there  are  some  who  appear  to  c 

believe  that  the  perpetuation  of  the  necessary  ignorance  of  t 

Socrates  or  of  Plato  is  the  surest  road  towards  the  attainment  t 

of  some  approximation  to  their  wisdom.  ( 

For  such  a  form  and  kind  of  scientific  education  as  I  have  ( 

indicated — that  is,  for  the  awakening  of  the  minds  of  boys  to  the  i 

nature  and  the  realities  of  the  subject — the  best  method  of  proce-  i 

dure  would  probably  be  by  courses  of  experimentally  illustrated  < 

lectures  adapted  to  the  intelligence  of  the  classes,  senior  or  i 

junior,  for  whose  benefit  they  were  delivered.  The  lecturer  i 

would  find,  probably,  a  few  boys  who  were  practically  impervious  < 

to  the  subject-matter,  and  certainly  some,  perhaps  not  the  least  i 

promising,  whose  interest  would  require  to  be  stimulated  by 
individual  treatment  or  explanation.  The  school  library  should, 
of  course,  make  provision  for  pupils  desirous  of  further  informa¬ 
tion,  and  proficiency  in  science  should  be  tested  by  examinations 
and  duly  recognised  by  prizes  and  rewards. 

The  effect  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  instruction  in  science 
thus  suggested  should,  I  think,  be  not  only  to  change  the  view  i 
taken  by  the  pupils  of  the  events  around  them,  but  also  to  pro-  i 
duce  a  conviction  of  ignorance  of  many  forces  and  conditions  by 
which  the  lives  of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  are  liable  to  be 
powerfully  or  overwhelmingly  influenced.  A  conviction  of  | 
ignorance,  coupled  with  a  perception  of  how  to  escape  from  it,  I 
leads  perhaps  more  quickly  than  any  other  stimulus  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  improvement  of  those  by  whom  it  is  experienced.  j 

A  boy  trained  chiefly  by  classical  studies  may  be  said 
to  live,  the  more  completeily  the  more  he  enters  into  their 
spirit,  in  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  ages  in  which  there 
was  no  recognition  of  dominant  natural  law — in  which 
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I  changes  in  the  environment  were  attributed  to  the  actions, 
the  passions,  or  even  the  caprices  of  fabulous  deities, 
and  in  which  the  idea  of  “  searching  out  the  secrets  cf 
Nature  by  the  way  of  experiment  ”  would  have  been  regarded 
as  impious  and  profane.  It  is  a  survival  of  this  spirit  which  leads 
classically  educated  lawyers,  politicians,  and  clergymen  to  think 
of  the  laws  of  Nature  as  agencies  which  caji  be  circumlocuted  by 
a  little  verbal  dexterity,  arranged  for  by  a  political  compromise, 
or  superseded  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  On  the  other  hand,  boys 
who  have  been  taught  through  the  medium  of  some  branch  of 
natural  science  to  recognise  the  true  facts  of  the  case  will  be 
able,  while  appreciating  the  beauties  of  the  writers  of  antiquity 
or  their  wisdom  within  the  limits  of  their  knowledge,  to  escape 
from  the  restraints  which  those  limits  imposed  and  to  strive 
towards  attaining  the  intellectual  stature  of  Newton,  of  Faraday, 
or  of  Pasteur.  And,  as  the  young  Achilles  was  discovered  among 
the  daughters  of  Lycomedes  by  his  greater  interest  in  weapons 
than  in  ornaments,  so  might  the  philosophers  of  the  future  be 
discovered  among  schoolboys  by  their  response  to  the  elements 
of  the  highest  forms  of  knowledge.  The  importance  of  discover¬ 
ing  them  may  be  estimated  when  we  remember  that  the 
researches  of  Pasteur  provided  the  indemnity  paid  by  France  to 
Germany  after  1870;  that  the  world  must  look  to  science,  and 
not  to  politicians,  to  make  good  the  losses  which  the  war  now 
raging  must  entail ;  and  to  wisdom  rather  than  to  chatter  for 
dealing  with  the  upheaval  of  pre-existing  social  conditions  which 
it  has  even  already  produced.  Wisdom  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
from  men  who  regard  its  highest  manifestations  with  the  unsee¬ 
ing  eyes  of  the  scientifically  ignorant,  but  its  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  might  be  reasonably  hoped  for  in  a  generation  taught  from 
childhood  to  observe  these  manifestations  and  to  refer  them  to 
their  source. 

The  advantage  to  be  derived  from  instruction  in  the  elements 
of  science  would  be  its  tendency  to  establish  accurate  methods 
of  thought  concerning  natural  phenomena,  and  a  consequent 
discipline  of  the  judgment,  in  matters  relating  to  them,  which 
would  tend  to  strengthen  it  in  other  directions  also,  leading  to 
an  impatience  of  imperfect  or  inaccurate  data  and  to  a  distrust 
I  and  avoidance  of  conclusions  based  upon  them.  Faraday,  in  a 
very  remarkable  lecture  at  the  Koyal  Institution,  pointed  out  that 
‘  people  in  general  carried  their  ignorance  of  physical  matters,  and 
fheir  inability  to  exercise  sound  judgment  with  regard  to  them, 
into  other  departments  of  intellectual  activity,  and  that  a  training 
which  included  some  instruction  in  physical  science  would 
I  strengthen  and  correct  the  judgment,  not  only  with  regard  to 
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the  question  involved,  but  with  regard  also  to  other  things.  It 
must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  what  is  once  ascertained 
to  be  a  scientific  truth  never  ceases  to  be  a  truth,  even  although 
its  full  significance  may  not  be  apparent  to  those  by  whom  it  is 
discovered  and  established.  It  can  never  become  an  error  to  be 
abandoned,  even  if  for  a  time  it  has  been  misinterpreted  or  if 
the  full  measure  of  its  meaning  has  not  at  first  been  understood. 

The  amount  of  school  education  in  science  which  I  have 
indicated  "would  not,  of  course,  be  sufficient  for  those  who  desire 
to  engage  in  any  branch  of  it  as  a  pursuit,  and  for  whom  a 
subsequent  period  of  definite  professional  training  would  be 
required,  but  it  would  be  sufficient  to  give  to  intelligent  pupils 
some  idea  both  of  the  value  of  the  work  and  of  the  precision  and 
certainty  wffiich  characterise  it,  and  it  would  attach  a  stigma,  as 
of  vulgar  ignorance,  to  those  who  were  unacquainted  with  its 
main  facts  and  leading  principles.  It  need  not  in  any  material 
degree  interfere  with  the  study  of  other  necessary  branches  of 
knowdedge,  and  would,  indeed,  be  distinctly  helpful  in  respect 
of  some  of  them,  especially,  perhaps,  in  respect  of  mathematics 
and  language.  It  would  often  assist  a  boy  to  realise  the  living 
facts  and  great  principles  which  underlie  the  apparatus  of  dead 
triangles  and  parallelograms,  and,  by  creating  a  frequent  need 
for  the  correct  and  definite  expression  of  thought,  it  would  invest 
the  study  of  grammar  and  composition,  and  especially  of  English 
grammar  and  composition,  with  new  interest  and  utility.  It 
would  tend  towards  a  general  recognition  of  an  important  truth 
well  stated  by  Dugald  Stewart,  that  “it  is  by  the  mediation  of 
an  improving  language  that  the  progress  of  the  mind  is  chiefly 
continued  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  that  the  acquire¬ 
ments  of  the  enlightened  few  are  insensibly  imparted  to  the 
many.”  It  might  even  lead  to  a  general  agreement  with  the 
opinion  of  Locke,  who,  after  complaining  that  “to  mind  what 
English  his  pupil  speaks  or  w'rites  is  below  the  dignity  of  one 
bred  up  amongst  Greek  and  Latin,  though  he  have  but  little  of 
them  himself,”  continues,  “this,  I  think,  will  be  agreed  to,  that, 
if  a  gentleman  be  to  study  any  language,  it  ought  to  be  that  of 
his  owm  country,  that  he  may  understand  the  language,  wdiich 
he  has  constant  use  of,  with  the  utmost  accuracy.”  Without 
accuracy  of  speech  there  can  be  no  clearness  of  thought,  and 
without  clearness  of  thought  the  progress  of  humanity  would  be 
arrested. 

R.  Brudenell  Carter. 
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The  early  winter  finds  us  up  against  the  economic  problem  and 
small  chance  of  being  able  to  solve  it  with  the  complete  comfort 
and  convenience  we  consider  our  due.  The  shoe  pinches  while  we 
desire  to  w'ear  boots,  and  the  adage  that  there  is  nothing  like 
leather  comes  as  a  most  regrettable  fact  while  the  army  orders 
include  this  by  the  mile,  and  there  are  only  a  very  few  old  cob¬ 
blers  permitted  to  stick  to  their  last.  It  follows  that  we  have  to 
regulate  our  personal  inclinations,  walking  warily  to  meet  the 
times,  conscious  that  all  roads  are  bestrewn  with  obstacles  not 
lightly  overleapt.  We  can  get  much  practice  in  the  art  of  self- 
denial,  and  may  count  ourselves  lucky  if  we  have  no  need  to  stint 
those  we  love. 

First  on  the  list  of  grievances  of  those  who  are  householders  is 
the  cost  of  food  and  fuel,  60  per  cent,  being  the  lowest  average 
of  increase,  and  “worse  remains  behind,”  as  Hamlet  said  about 
some  more  serious  matter.  We  have  learnt  to  compromise  on 
a  cutlet  when  we  had  more  gladly  devoured  a  duck,  we  pretend 
bravely  to  prefer  margarine  in  the  making  of  cakes,  and  sprinkle 
granulated  sugar  into  our  coffee  and  powdered  soda  upon  our 
fires  with  happy  resignation,  while  we  bow  meekly  to  other 
responsibilities  of  the  far-reaching  blockade ;  and  those  of  optim¬ 
istic  habit  find  food  for  thought,  if  scant  consolation,  from  the 
prophecy  that  the  year  after  next  is  the  earliest  date  possible  for 
the  readjustment  of  supplies  to  a  more  acceptable  angle. 

Most  women  order  their  extravagant  meals  for  someone  else, 
^ery  few  are  practically  greedy,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  gospel 
in  spite  of  largely  circulated  information  of  ladies  at  restaurants 
treating  themselves  liberally,  and  within  the  prescribed  hours 
completing  their  splendid  feasts  with  wines  and  liqueurs.  These 
are  pretty  fairy  tales,  based  on  as  much  truth  as  others  frankly  so 
designated.  We  command  soberly  when  out  or  at  home,  and  nine 
women  out  of  ten,  even  when  the  masculine  is  to  be  responsible 
]  for  the  bill,  glance  at  the  cost  on  the  presented  card  of  obtain- 
I  ables.  That  heroine  of  Sir  Arthur  Pinero’s,  who  “liked  peaches 
!  because  they  were  so  expensive,”  was  an  exception  in  all  her 
appetites,  she  was  not  the  feminine  rule.  It  can  be  conceded  that 
in  the  selection  of  meals  woman  is  as  prone  to  make  a  martyr 
of  herself  as  with  a  more  sentimental  objective.  Under  her  own 
roof  she  rarely  selects  the  food  she  likes,  consulting  rather  the 
wastes  of  others,  while  should  she  play  the  part  of  carver  you  may 
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know  that  she  will  serve  herself  with  the  least  appetising  morsels 
or  confess  eagerly  to  not  being  hungry  when  there  is  a  shortage. 
While  carving  you  may  also  observe  in  her  the  thrift-lover  by  her 
meagre  apportioning  should  the  thought  be  justified  that  the  other 
side  of  the  fowl  or  pheasant  may  be  preserved  intact  to  present 
an  unblemished  face  towards  the  morrow’s  luncheon.  But  that 
IS  a  weakness  to  be  commended  and  not  criticised  in  these  days 
when  generosity  is  not  within  the  possibility  of  the  purses  of 
most  of  us,  and  when,  alike  in  well-  and  ill-endowed  circles,  there 
is  a  marked  diminution  in  the  bill  of  fare.  The  three-course  meal 
is  accepted  as  sutficient  when  not  reduced  further,  and  beer  or 
hock,  and  brandy  and  soda  usurp  with  claret,  which  is  a  recent 
revival,  the  popping  persuasion  of  champagne. 

But  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  as  should  all  good  words  and 
true,  we  must  consider  primarily,  as  an  important  step  towards 
the  desirable  domestic  economy,  what  the  soldiers  would  call 
the  shortening  of  our  front.  We  must,  and  indeed  we  have,  cut 
down  the  staff.  But  it  is  not  only  in  the  quantity  that  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  effect  an  alteration,  but  in  the  quality,  and 
even  the  casual  observer  of  the  customs  will  agree  that  the  com¬ 
moner  kind  of  servants  will  more  callously  waste  substance  than 
those  who  are  better  educated.  The  professional  servant,  so  to 
speak,  deems  it  amongst  her  duties,  and  as  a  means  to  uphold  the 
dignity  of  the  mistress  she  serves,  to  patronise  the  trades-people, 
the  laundry,  and  the  odd  jobber  with  no  unstinting  hand;  she 
would  not  demean  her  employers  by  withholding  any  customary 
orders,  by  lessening  her  personal  demands,  and,  indeed,  she  refrains 
grandly  from  asking  prices.  Let  there  be  food  and  there  is  food, 
without  any  regard  for  the  cost,  while  the  cook-commander  will, 
again  merely  with  the  laudable  desire  to  aggrandise  those  wiiose 
wages  she  is  taking,  deny  no  luxuries  to  herself  and  to  her  fellow- 
servants.  The  hot  breakfast  and  the  hot  supper  are  signs  of  her 
importance,  and  to  this  desirable  end  she  persists  in  giving  away 
with  anti- war-time  prodigality  to  various  callers  at  the  back  door, 
to  the  hawkers,  to  the  messenger  boys  and  girls,  and  to  the 
porters  of  parcels  or  abiding  privileges.  She  is  perennially  the 
patroness,  and  even  when  she  has  occasion  to  know  that  the 
available  funds  are  low,  she  never  hesitates  to  press  the  claims 
of  the  beggar,  or  to  urge  a  purchase  from  an  itinerant  plant  seller, 
or  a  subscription  to  some  local  fun  fund. 

Counsel  to  be  given,  even  in  fear  of  its  being  disregarded,  the 
destiny  of  most  good  counsel,  would  include  a  warning  against 
the  old  servitor,  who  in  these  new  conditions  commenced  wuth 
due  regard  to  history  by  asking  permission  to  take  less  wages, 
even,  mayhap,  to  serve  for  nothing.  If  you  w'ere  wdse  you  have 
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I  had  none  of  her,  she  will  cost  you  dearly  before  you  have  compre¬ 
hended  the  inconvenient  splendours  of  her  sacrifice  and  how 
undeserving  you  may  prove  of  it  when  you  thoroughly  realise  its 
limits.  Should  fate  be  unkind  enough  to  have  insisted  upon  the 
strictest  economy,  dismiss  every  servant  that  you  had  previous 
to  this  ruling  of  misfortune.  Get  new  ones,  and  for  choice  in¬ 
veigle  the  useful-help  class,  or  even  venture  farther,  into  the 
vaster  realms  of  the  gentlewomen  in  need.  There  are  so  many  of 
these  obliged  to  give  up  their  own  homes,  unfitted  for  munition 
or  any  other  very  strenuous  form  of  labour  which  may  involve 
going  out  in  all  weathers,  without  the  means  to  secure  sufficient 
and  satisfying  food  or  clothes.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  insist 
that  these  treasures  should  be  collected  with  considerable  care 
and  wisdom,  not  permitting  sympathy  to  overbear  discretion, 
taking  pains  to  secure  only  those  of  irreproachable  character,  with 
a  certificate  of  good  health,  else  you  may  find  yourself  soon 
burdened  with  pensioners,  who,  exciting  your  pity,  will  cajole 
extra  help  on  all  occasions  and  demand  righteously  much  con¬ 
sideration  for  their  failing  powers.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
permit  some  familiarity  of  manner,  to  become  accustomed  to  an 
acquiescence  in  orders  or  announcements  which  runs  to  a  greater 
length  than  “Yes,  madam.”  We  need  not,  however,  anticipate 
such  complete  relaxation  from  the  ordinary  rules  as  an  answer 
I  heard  given  by  a  lady-help  when  her  mistress  called  up  the 
stairs  :  “I  am  going  out  for  a  few  minutes.”  “Eight-o,”  being 
the  startling  reception  of  the  information.  This  exceeded 

I  the  limit,  but  some  intimacy  must  exist  between  the  serving 
and  the  served  if  the  sympathetic  spirit  is  to  be  preserved 
in  the  common  cause ;  it  is  futile  to  expect  consideration 
for  your  fortunes  unless  you  are  prepared  to  yield  some  to  those 
who  are  helping  you  to  navigate  them. 

Having  decided  upon  dismissing  your  older  servitors,  and  kindly 
j  provided  these  wdth  other  situations — a  duty  which  should  never 
be  overlooked  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  many  virtues 
i  which  have  endeared  them  to  you — care  should  be  taken  that 

I  they  do  not  encounter  the  new-comers,  who  should  all  be  of  one 
class.  It  is  impossible  to  combine  comfortably  in  one  or  two 
bedrooms  in  the  same  flat  or  house,  to  share  the  same  kitchen 
table  and  the  same  sink,  two  or  three  females  of  totally  different 
^  upbringing.  The  very  efficient  cannot  hobnob  with  the  inefficient, 
and  the  well-trained  servant  is  impatient  of  the  dilatory  delin¬ 
quencies  bred  in  the  lady-help  and  only  dismissed  from  evidence 
after  some  time  in  training.  Besides,  there  are  unwritten  laws 
in  the  servants’  trade  unions  which  forbid  any  small  concessions 
to  employers — no  giving  up  of  odd  Sundays  or  faithful  fulfilment 
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of  unusual  duties  can  be  permitted ;  mistress,  however  indulgent  = 
reads  enemy  within  our  gates,  and  battle  must  always  be  given 
to  the  bogey  of  “being  imposed  upon.” 

Urgently  I  am  pleading  the  cause  of  the  brave,  intelligent 
gentlewoman  who  has  seen  better  days,  who  knows  what  it  is 
to  turn  her  hand  to  anything,  and  who  has  the  habit  of  industry 
which  may  promise  that  she  can  be  ultimately  instructed  in 
useful  domestic  w^ork  W'hereby  she  may  be  able  to  secure  board 
and  lodging  in  a  comfort  denied  to  her  by  the  force  of  her  present 
or  her  presaged  circumstances.  She  must  be  fit  to  give  as  well 
as  to  receive,  and  the  reply  to  her  first  question  when  she  calls 
for  an  engagement  and  plumps  uninvited  into  the  nearest  chair : 
“Must  I  wear  uniform?”  offers  the  first  chance  to  banish  from 
her  suspicion  that  she  is  about  to  degrade  herself.  Gentlewomen 
need  not  be  asked,  to  wear  the  cap  badge  of  servitude,  nor  any 
special  livery  save  the  apron  over  the  light  or  dark  dress  which 
for  obvious  reasons  expresses  the  w'ay  of  prudence. 

Life  without  servants  is  a  dogma  propounded  by  many  who 
have  not  tried  it  and  by  a  notable  one  who  has,  and  has  survived 
to  tell  the  tale  of  its  success  by  aid  of  a  willing  wife,  two  active 
daughters,  considerable  electrical  equipment,  and  w'ell-founded 
scientific  assistance  towards  perpetual  hot  water.  How’ever, 
those  who  sit  to  read  this  little  volume  can  realise  that  it  echoes 
sentimentally  my  cry  for  educated  service,  which,  I  admit,  is  more 
adapted  to  the  small  than  the  big  family.  Lucky  the  house¬ 
holder  who  finds  himself  possessed  of  the  able,  willing  labourer 
in  his  own  family  circle. 

In  the  largest  establishments,  which  might  consist  of  nine 
servitors — a  couple  in  each  department  and  the  lady’s  maid  as 
chief  consolation — it  is  far  better  to  keep  to  the  old  state  of 
ordinary  domestics,  when  you  can  secure  them.  Only  in  those 
dwellings  boasting  at  most  three  assistants  can  the  lady-helps 
project  work  to  complete  satisfaction.  It  must  be  advised,  too, 
that  in  the  earlier  days  of  their  novitiate,  when  these  are  learning 
to  brush  hard,  to  sweep  clean,  and  to  scour  irreproachably,  it  is 
good  to  concede  the  weekly  cleaner,  the  charwoman  who  acts  as 
instructress,  who  will  give  the  brass,  the  silver,  the  stone,  and 
the  paint  that  smooth  complexion  so  dear  to  the  heart  in  the 
home  of  convention.  This  ideal  charwoman  may  prove  somewhat 
difficult  to  discover,  but  the  best  to  seek  has  drifted  from  the  most 
luxurious  situation  into  matrimony,  to  justify  the  anecdote : 
“Where  are  you  living  now,  Mary?” 

“I  don’t  live  nowhere  now,  sir,  I’m  married.” 

Under  any  stress  the  impulse  to  move  springs  at  once  to  the 
feminine  mind,  and  to  those  who  live  in  towns  comes  immediately 
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the  proposition  :  “Let  us  live  in  the  country.”  Even  as  a  bough 
of  pink  almond  blossom  in  the  Wood  of  St.  John  or  a  greening 
hedge  in  a  Bloomsbury  Square  will  evoke  this  perennially  from 
i  the  flagrant  Londoners,  so  does  the  first  touch  of  misfortune 
inspire  a  determination  to  change  the  place  as  well  as  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  existence.  Such  extreme  measure  is  not  necessarily 
good  in  the  saving  cause,  for  town  rents  have  considerably 
decreased  to  meet  the  exactions  of  the  tax  collector  and  other 
irresistibles,  and  all  the  vacant  flats,  maisonnettes,  houses,  and 
villas  inscribed  upon  the  pages  of  those  masterpieces  of  fiction, 
the  house-agent’s  books,  are  labelled  “Open  to  an  offer,”  no 
tenant  of  reasonable  views  and  solid  income  being  carelessly 
neglected  by  a  desirable  landlord. 

“You  do  not  require  a  home,  you  only  need  an  address,”  a 
respected  member  of  the  last  generation  was  apt  to  protest  when 
her  daughter  went  out  more  than  once  a  day. 

What  would  be  her  comment  now  upon  the  working  hours  of 
the  leisured  classes,  who  give  themselves  from  9.30  to  5.30  for 
their  country’s  good? 

W.  L.  George,  in  a  brilliant  article  which  appeared  in  some 
American  magazine,  has  declared  on  the  downfall  of  the  home, 
which,  he  says,  “for  so  long  masqueraded  in  the  guise  of  woman’s 
friend,  has  on  the  whole  been  her  enemy;  instead  of  being  her 
protector,  it  has  been  her  oppressor ;  it  has  not  been  her  fortress, 
but  her  jail.” 

There  was  some  wisdom  in  these  words  before  the  old  order 
changed,  and  the  inexpensive  restaurant  combined  with  the  dear 
friend  to  grant  leave  of  absence  from  the  home-made  mid-day 
meal ;  and  before  we  grasped  proudly  the  necessity  for  the  woman 
to  play  the  patriot’s  part ;  and  before  husband  wms  simplified  into 
man,  to  demand  no  longer  from  his  wife  “a  grand  fantasia  at 
dinner  to  entertain  him.”  The  civilian,  being  as  hard  worked  as 
the  soldier,  becomes  quickly  unexacting  of  the  labours  of  others, 

,  while  the  beautiful  costume  is  no  more  necessary  for  his  bewitch- 
!  ment  than  his  bewitchment  is  necessary  to  the  wearer. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  clothes  question.  And  clothes  are 
:  adjuncts  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed  from  the  domestic  forces. 
:  We  decided  long  ago  to  relegate  them  to  the  list  of  minor  con¬ 
cerns,  but  the  advance  of  winter  trumpets  forth  the  call  for  their 
consideration.  At  the  National  Economy  Exhibition,  directed 
I  with  satisfactory  inclusiveness  for  the  good  of  womankind,  there 
i  was  a  section  devoted  to  the  making  of  old  clothes  into  new, 
wherein  it  was  practically  demonstrated  that  the  ancient  knitted 
coat  might  be  coaxed  to  the  achievement  of  the  children’s  stock¬ 
ings,  and  little  frocks  be  well  contrived  from  worn-out  shirts. 
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The  possibilities  are  enormous  for  the  conversion  of  the  garments 
of  the  well-to-do  into  raiment  for  the  poor ;  to  the  alteration  of 
the  elders’  petticoats  for  the  younger,  and  the  transformation  of 
the  shabby  long  coat  into  the  acceptable  short  coat,  while  the 
fashions  of  yesterday  discarded  in  scorn  of  their  birthday  are 
gratefully  acquired  by  the  many  of  less  punctilious  ambition, 
and  it  has  been  known,  even  in  exclusive  circles  of  prodigalitv, 
that  one  of  those  capes  of  voluminous  virtue  which  we  hung  so 
affectionately  to  our  necks  some  four  years  ago  will,  with  a  liitle 
manipulation,  accept  triumphantly  the  ample  demands  of  the 
skirt  of  to-day. 

Furs  present  a  difficulty  not  to  be  trifled  with,  if  the  last  word 
must  be  spoken,  and  a  scoffer  has  decided  that  no  one  should 
buy  a  fine  fur  garment  without  insuring  its  life,  which  being 
interpreted  means  putting  ny  the  sum  of  some  T15  a  year  for  its 
benefit,  a  proceeding  not  convenient  to  the  majority,  who  may 
take  some  comfort  from  the  fact  that  the  long  stole  of  our  previous 
fancy  may  now  be  persuaded  to  the  making  of  the  double,  up¬ 
standing  collar,  and  that  the  round  or  the  melon-shaped  muff 
may  be  eked  out  to  sufficiency  by  the  aid  of  velvet  or  a  contrast¬ 
ing  fur  down  the  centre  or  the  sides. 

The  fur  pelisse  is  a  problem  only  to  be  solved  by  the  more 
spendthrifty,  for  the  squirrel  and  natural  or  dyed  musquash  of 
our  old-time  favour  demand  a  fur  flounce  for  their  embellishment, 
and  the  poorer  should  consider  rather  the  cutting-up  policy  to 
adorn  a  cloth  or  velvet  pelisse  of  their  Hobson’s  choice. 

Narrow  edgings  of  fur  are  much  used  upon  ninon,  net,  or  crepe 
de  Chine  dresses,  and  as  yet  these  are  forthcoming  at  a  moderate 
cost,  neither  the  cat  nor  the  rat  being  amongst  scarcities. 

Since  the  multitude  works,  the  plain  and  durable  costume 
holds  first  place  in  our  necessities,  and  the  coat-dress  cannot  be 
regarded  as  supremely  desirable  by  those  who  seek  to  limit  their 
wants  to  one  novelty  and  yet  ring  some  changes.  Tt  is  mono¬ 
tonous  to  put  on  the  same  dress  every  day,  and  whereas  the 
ordinary  coat  and  skirt  permit  variety  in  the  blouse  or  shirt  or 
belt,  the  lawn,  the  silk,  or  the  embroidered  collar  affords  the 
sole  opportunity  for  diversity  within  the  grasp  of  the  one-piece 
model. 

But  there  are  always  hats,  if  the  frugality  foe  must  oppose 
their  numbers.  Felt  hats  are  to  be  purchased  from  9.9.,  but  the 
beaver  of  greater  popularity  will  impose  359,,  and  the  chenille 
shapes  step  pleasingly  and  economically  between  the  two,  and 
there  are  others  for  the  fortunate  few  whose  reckless  habits 
have  suffered  no  change ;  and  these  can  crown  themselves,  an  it 
so  please  them,  with  feather-topped  velvet  and  pendant  ostrich 
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plumes  to  any  degree  of  extravagance.  There  is  no  shortage  as 
excuse  for  not  buying,  no  limit  to  the  temptation,  and  that  girl 
who  declared  she  could  smile  upon  a  bloater  for  seven  consecu¬ 
tive  luncheons  if  she  smiled  beneath  a  different  hat,  is  still  with 
us  to  spend  her  last  Is.  6d.  upon  being  manicured,  and  find  reason 
to  rejoice  at  the  news  that  the  beauty  doctor  lives  and  flourishes, 
while  she  amiably  limits  her  desire  for  dogs,  and  consents  ro 
exchange  a  taxi  for  the  motor  ’bus,  patting  herself  on  the  back 
as  a  reformed  character,  and  repenting  of  the  boast  of  her  earlier 
days :  “  Everything  that  I  want  is  a  necessity  which  brooks 
neither  delay  nor  denial.” 

Thought  more  serious  must  concentrate  upon  securing  the  fees 
for  the  children’s  schooling,  and  enough  cash  for  the  comfort  of 
the  invalid  who  is  always  with  us,  and  must  have  her  coal  and 
her  doctor,  while  the  dentist  and  the  plumber  are  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked  with  other  indispensable  emergency  artists.  The  younger 
generation  no  longer  feels  home  to  represent  its  whole  duty. 
The  eldest  sister,  who  might  so  easily  teach  the  youngest  and 
assist  mother  in  the  domestic  routine,  will  more  gladly  give  her 
services  abroad ;  it  is,  after  all,  more  amusing  to  nurse  a  soldier 
than  to  look  after  grandmamma,  and  greater  adventure  may 
accrue  in  the  cleaning  of  a  ward  than  in  the  dusting  of  father’s 
library.  Does  not  the  perpetual  call  for  the  V.A.D.  justify  the 
perpetual  answer,  while  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  uniform  may 
prove  extremely  becoming. 

We  are  persuaded  to  look  upon  the  humorous  side  of  the 
fuel  question. 

“What  has  become  of  the  coal?” 

“Kitchener  got  the  Nuts,  Derby  has  the  Brights,  and  Churchill 
took  the  Sack,”  being  amongst  well-bandied  if  poor  jests. 

And  the  patient  few  find  some  comfort  on  the  nights  when  the 
Zeppelins  raid  that  the  price  of  coal  prohibits  the  full  cellar  which 
can  thus  afford  the  safest  shelter  for  the  greater  number.  Coal 
is  supplemented  by  peat  and  coke  and  logs,  while  wetted  dust  and 
I  soda  chemically  treated  will  ensure  its  longer  life,  if  not  at  the 
most  ardent  power.  Gas  fires  have  attained  greater  vogue  by 
'  reason  of  their  convenience  as  much  as  by  their  regulated  cost ; 
I  and  where  central  heating  is  not  installed  and  the  bath  water 
was  dependent  upon  a  kitchen  stove,  the  geyser  is  now  an 
established  favourite.  You  cannot  poke  a  gas  fire  was  once  urged 
to  its  disadvantage,  but  that  was  in  the  long  ago  when  we  spent 
^  more  time  by  the  hearth  than  the  fates  permit  us  at  present ;  in 
those  days  when  we  had  a  sufficiency  of  servants  to  carry  innumer¬ 
able  scuttles  from  below  stairs,  and  when  there  were  not  so  many 
spoken  and  unspoken  difficulties  in  the  way  of  keeping  the  home 
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fires  burning.  Electrically-lighted  stoves  and  rings  have  also  their 
votaries,  but  these  flourish  more  enthusiastically  where  money 
flows  freely,  and  it  remains  a  point  for  much  argument  whether 
enough  warmth  may  be  generated,  while  the  hygienic  considera¬ 
tion  votes  harshly  against  self-indulgence,  and  the  financial  voice 
speaks  loudly  its  plea  for  gas. 

Should  this  financial  voice  reiterate  forcefully  its  cry  of  must, 
the  telephone  should  be  amongst  renunciations,  even  though  the 
contract  stands  the  instrument  should  not,  for  it  is  a  perpetual 
lure  to  luxury,  to  idleness,  and  to  entertainment,  and  we  seldom 
hesitate  to  use  it  for  the  mere  gossip  purpose,  even  at  its  increased 
toll.  It  must  be  written  down  amongst  temptations  to  be 
avoided,  swept  out  of  sight  directly  the  enforcement  of  the  strict 
economy  rule  is  an  inevitable  necessity. 

Lesser  agents  in  the  greater  good  are  papers  and  stationery. 
The  halfpenny  card  is  already  adopted  as  neither  derogatory  to 
sender  or  receiver,  with  the  consoling  reminiscence  that  Gladstone 
used  this  constantly.  We  must  manage  to  feed  upon  one  early 
news-sheet,  and  unless  the  posters  proclaim  an  overwhelming 
interest  we  should  possess  ourselves  in  patience  until  the  following 
morning. 

Flowers  must  be  limited  to  the  dinner  table,  or  even  beyond 
it,  and  the  plant  bill  be  relegated  to  the  missing  list  within  the 
narrowest  lines  of  an  urgent  drawing  in. 

In  spite  of  the  prosperity  of  the  w'orking  classes,  there  is  a 
threatening  of  an  increased  poverty,  and  the  prevailing  prices  will 
place  a  multitude  outside  the  chance  of  enough.  Local  bene¬ 
volence  must  battle  with  other  excuses  to  give,  and  w^e  shall  do 
well  to  evoke  respect  for  the  adage,  “Charity  begins  at  home,” 
even  w^hilst  admitting  the  claims  of  those  whose  courage  guards 
that  home,  and  the  strongest  of  the  domestic  forces  which 
emphasise  the  economical  note  is  the  W'ill  to  export  those  inclusive 
weekly  hampers  to  the  boys  at  the  Front. 

E.  Aria. 


AMERICA  AND  THE  U53. 


I  Fob  many  weeks  a  look-out  has  been  kept  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  America  for  the  German  submarine  liner  the  Bremen, 
sister  ship  of  the  Deutschland,  but  up  to  the  present  time  she 
has  not  put  in  an  appearance.  On  October  7th,  however,  a 
German  submarine  did  arrive  in  an  American  harbour.  The 
U53,  a  large  war  submarine  of  latest  type  and  long-range  cruis¬ 
ing  ability,  made  a  dramatic  and  unexpected  appearance  in  the 
American  harbour  of  Newport,  evaded  the  British  and  American 
I  patrols,  and  even  escaped  the  notice  of  vessels  chartered  by 
German  interests  and  engaged  in  a  seaward  watch  for  the  over¬ 
due  Bremen. 

The  U53  remained  but  three  hours  in  the  American  harbour. 
A  bag  of  despatches  was  delivered  to  the  German  Ambassador, 
no  supplies  were  taken  on  board,  and  the  submersible  departed 
ostensibly  to  return  to  Wilhelmshaven,  which  port  she  had  left 
seventeen  days  previous  to  her  arrival  in  America.  As  soon  as 
neutral  waters  were  cleared,  however,  the  U53  began  a  career 
of  destruction,  which  resulted  in  the  sinking  of  eight  merchant 
vessels,  seven  under  the  British  flag  and  one  under  the  Dutch. 
Among  the  British  ships  destroyed  was  a  liner  plying  between 
Halifax  and  Boston,  on  which  were  seventy-nine  passengers, 
most  of  them  Americans. 

The  crews  and  passengers  of  all  the  ships  destroyed  were 
ordered  into  the  boats  and  sent  adrift.  Admiral  Cleaves,  of  the 
American  squadron  stationed  at  Newport,  acting  in  response  to 
I  wireless  calls  from  the  vessels  attacked,  promptly  dispatched  a 
I  flotilla  of  seventeen  destroyers  to  the  rescue,  and,  so  far  as  is 
il  known,  no  lives  were  lost,  owing  to  the  promptness  and  able 
seamanship  shown  by  the  American  naval  force.  The  Dutch 
ship  sent  to  the  bottom  was  the  Blornmersdijk,  a  freighter  carry¬ 
ing  a  cargo  of  grain  belonging  to  the  Netherlands  Government. 
The  U53  then  disappeared,  and  with  her  supply  of  ammunition 
exhausted  and  fuel  enough  to  drive  her  homo  is  now  well  on 
her  way  back  to  Wilhelmshaven,  if  indeed  she  has  not  already 
j  completed  the  journey  or  has  met  her  fate  at  the  hands  of  the 
.\llied  patrol,  as  has  been  the  case  with  so  many  of  the  vessels 
of  the  German  underwater  navy. 

This  is  apparently  the  whole  story  of  the  latest  exploit  of  a 
German  submarine,  and  shorn  of  all  sensational  rumours  as  to 
fleets  of  submarines,  hidden  bases,  supply  ships,  and  other  more 
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or  less  improvised  newspaper  tales,  it  is  probably  all  there  is  j 
to  it  so  far  as  the  actual  incident  is  concerned.  The  polit.'.cal  1 
disturbance,  however,  has  been  even  greater  than  the  disturb¬ 
ance  in  the  Atlantic.  A  tremendous  excitement  in  America, 
great  newspaper  headlines,  a  flurry  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  and  demands  upon  Washington  that  something  should 
be  done,  and  at  once,  followed  the  visit  of  the  submarine  to 
Newport  quite  as  a  matter  of  course.  | 

From  August,  1914,  the  Allied  Navies  have  maintained  a 
“blockade”  of  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States.  That  is 
to  say,  no  enemy  ship  was  allowed  to  enter  or  leave  one  of  those 
ports  without  running  a  grave  risk  of  destruction  hy  Allied  war¬ 
ships  as  soon  as  the  three-mile  limit  of  neutral  water  w'as 
passed.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  war  passengers  on  steamships  I 
entering  or  leaving  New  York  Harbour  were  always  afforded  a  I 
glimpse  of  one  of  England’s  war  vessels  steaming  slowly  east 
or  west  on  patrol  duty.  It  was  considered  by  the  American 
Government  that  this  blockade  was  a  little  too  much  in  evidence, 
and  a  request  was  made  of  the  Allies  that  the  vessels  lying  in 
wait  for  enemy  ships  and  cargo  should  keep  just  a  little  farther 
away — out  of  sight  from  land,  at  any  rate,  in  order  that 
Americans  might  not  be  reminded  so  constantly  of  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  that  freedom  of  the  seas  which  had  been  the  privilege  of 
all  vessels  under  any  flag  before  the  war.  The  Allies  promptly 
complied  with  the  suggestion  and  withdrew  their  vessels  from 
what  Americans  looked  upon  as  home  waters.  Up  to  the  early 
part  of  October,  1916,  this  arrangement  was  successful ;  no  loss 
was  incurred  hy  the  Allied  cause,  and  American  susceptibilities 
were  no  longer  offended. 

The  German  commercial  submarine,  the  Deutschland,  evaded 
the  Allied  patrol,  entered  an  American  port,  discharged  her  cargo, 
reloaded,  and  again  dodging  the  warships,  returned  safely  to  :| 
Bremen.  Another  commercial  submarine,  the  Bremen,  left  ; 
Germany  on  a  similar  mission,  hut  so  far  has  not  been  heard  i 
from,  though  long  overdue.  A  life-belt  from  this  boat  was  I 
reported  as  having  been  washed  ashore  on  the  American  coast,  i 
but  whether  this  carried  a  message  of  disaster  at  sea  from  j 
ordinary  causes,  if  such  a  term  may  he  used  in  connection  with 
these  new  and  remarkable  engines  of  transport,  or  it  revealed 
anew  the  effectiveness  of  the  Allied  patrol  of  the  Atlantic,  we  are  fi 
not  as  yet  allowed  to  know.  At  any  rate,  the  Bremen  has  not  | 
yet  put  in  an  appearance  in  an  American  port,  and  it  now  seems 
unlikely  that  she  will  ever  realise  upon  the  welcome  prepared 
for  her  hy  the  German- American  community. 

The  fact  that  no  lives  were  lost  from  the  vessels  destroyed  by 
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the  U53  is  not  the  fault  of  the  submarine  commander.  We  are 
told  that  the  sea  was  smooth,  but  the  weather  thick,  and  had  the 
crews  and  passengers  been  compelled  to  depend  upon  the  ships’ 
boats  reaching  land  in  safety  the  toll  of  death  might  have  been 
heavy.  As  it  was,  the  passengers  on  the  boat  from  Halifax  had 
to  abandon  their  personal  property  in  the  cabins  and  trust  them¬ 
selves  to  the  sea  without  making  provision  against  possible  bad 
weather,  starvation,  or  thirst.  It  was,  of  course,  with  no 
thought  of  assisting  Germany  to  observe  her  promise  to  the 
United  States  to  avoid  the  taking  of  non-combatant  life  on 
merchantmen  destroyed  by  submarines  that  the  American 
Admiral  sent  his  destroyers  at  full  speed  to  the  rescue.  It  was 
merely  a  prompt  and  effective  response  to  a  call  for  help  from 
ships’  crews  in  distress — such  help  as  would  be  given  by  either 
the  American  or  the  British  Navy  in  any  emergency  of  the  sea 
when  human  life  was  in  danger.  The  Dutch  Government 
naturally  made  quick  demand  upon  Germany  for  an  explanation 
of  the  sinking  of  the  Blommersdijk ,  and  the  report  is  now  that 
the  German  Government  acknowledges  the  “eiTor”  and  agrees 
•to  pay  damages  in  full  for  the  ship  and  cargo. 

The  w'hole  affair  has  left  in  its  wmke  in  America  a  most  con¬ 
fusing  situation  at  a  time  when  national  politics  are  at  fever 
heat  and  there  is  every  incentive  on  the  part  of  the  opposition 
to  criticise  and  attack  President  Wilson  and  hamper  and  confuse 
his  action  as  much  as  possible.  On  the  face  of  things  the 
Germans  have  as  much  right  as  the  Allies  to  “blockade”  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  America  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit.  The 
Allied  patrol,  as  stated,  was  withdrawn  from  certain  areas  of 
Atlantic  waters  close  to  the  American  coast  at  the  request  of  the 
American  Government.  It  has  yet  to  be  authoritatively  stated 
IS  to  whether  such  withdrawal  removed  the  Allied  war  vessels 
irom  the  waters  in  which  the  merchant  vessels  were  destroyed 
by  the  U53.  If  this  be  so,  Germany  took  to  herself  an  unfair 
I  advantage  and  flouted  the  American  Government,  for  the  German 
,  Admiralty  is,  of  course,  well  aware  as  to  the  Allied  patrol  and 
U  the  range  of  its  operations.  If  the  Allied  patrol  still  extended 
1  over  the  waters  in  which  the  U53  operated,  the  German  attack 
iupon  British  shipping  is,  on  the  face  of  things,  still  on  all  fours 
I  with  the  British  “blockade”  of  American  ports  so  far  as  the 
Allies  are  concerned.  When,  however,  the  class  of  war  vessels 
I  employed  in  the  two  “blockades”  is  taken  into  consideration, 
the  similarity  of  action  and  purpose  on  the  part  of  Britain  and 
Germany  disappears,  and  we  have  on  the  one  hand  an  open  and 
above-sea  challenge  to  German  shipping  as  against  a  w’ar  on 
British  shipping  conducted  by  vessels  to  which  international  law 
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is  a  stranger  and  over  which  neutral  countries  have  no  control 
even  in  their  own  neutral  harbours. 

Herein  lies  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter  and  the  source  of 
all  neutral  perplexity.  Had  Germany  sent  a  non-sub mersible 
war  vessel  to  America  and  that  vessel  had  succeeded  in  destroy¬ 
ing  eight  merchantmen,  taking  the  crews  and  passengers  aboard  ! 
or  landing  them  in  safety  elsewhere  by  other  process,  as  in  the  j 
case  of  the  Appam,  the  position  to  be  taken  by  the  American 
Government  would  have  been  obviously  simple — armed  watchful¬ 
ness  over  neutral  rights.  There  is  no  international  law  for  sub¬ 
marines,  however,  and  the  effort  to  apply  the  law  for  above-sea 
boats  to  those  that  are  submersible  has  been  a  failure,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  has  been  brought  to  realise  more  than  once.  The 
only  phase  of  existing  international  naval  law  and  usage  that 
can  and  must  be  applied  to  submarines  through  an  enforceable 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  naval  Powers  of  the  future  is  that 
dealing  with  the  humanities.  The  laws  of  humanity  can  apply 
to  all  international  affairs  no  matter  what  the  ingenuity  of  man 
may  devise  in  the  way  of  death-dealing  sea-going  machines. 
There  is  a  natural  reluctance  on  the  part  of  neutrals  in  this  war 
to  make  new  international  law.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
case  of  submarines,  for  it  is  recognised  that  they  are  the  only 
naval  weapons  in  the  use  of  which  Germany  is  on  a  par  with 
her  enemies.  For  neutrals  to  make  arbitrary  rules  governing 
the  use  of  under-sea  boats  that  would  hamper  their  activities 
means  that  such  action  is  directed  against  the  Central  Powers. 
To  forbid  their  use  altogether  would  hurt  Germany  and  help  the 
Allies.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  neutrals  insist  upon  the 
restriction  of  submarine  activities  Germany  is  hampered  and  the 
Allies  given  greater  freedom  of  action  upon  the  sea.  This  must 
alw’ays  be  borne  in  mind  in  judging  the  action  or  the  inaction  of 
the  American  Government  in  crises  that  arise  out  of  submarine 
activities.  The  case  of  the  U53  is  one  in  point.  The  American 
naval  authorities  have  given  out  a  preliminary  statement  to  the 
effect  that,  so  far  as  is  knowm,  the  commander  of  the  submarine 
had  observed  the  letter  of  international  sea  law  in  what  he  did. 

President  Wilson,  in  the  meantime,  has  remained  silent 
except  for  the  announcement  made  for  him  that  the  Government 
would  make  no  statement  or  take  no  action  until  a  full  and 
detailed  investigation  was  made  of  all  the  circumstances  attendant 
upon  the  visit  of  the  U53  to  American  waters  and  her  operations 
after  she  left  them.  This  investigation  is  being  made  by  a 
Naval  Board,  whose  report  will  be  made  to  President  Wilson. 
When  that  report  is  in  hand  the  President  will  have  the  facts 
in  the  case  on  which  to  base  any  action  he  may  decide  to  take. 
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It  seems  to  be  the  general  belief  at  the  time  this  is  written  that 
8ome  form  of  protest  to  Germany  may  result,  but  if  the  report 
of  the  Naval  Board  shows  no  violation  of  international  law  as 
conceived  in  Washington,  the  protest  can  be  no  more  than  a 
request  to  Germany  to  do  her  dirty  work  at  sea  further  away 
from  American  shores,  where  she  cannot  depend  upon  the 
co-operation  of  the  American  Navy  to  save  her  from  a  violation 
of  the  promise  given  to  the  American  Government  to  observe 
the  laws  of  humanity  in  conducting  submarine  warfare  on 
merchantmen.  There  are  many  circumstances  surrounding  this 
exploit  of  the  U53  that  do  not  reflect  credit  upon  the  German 
Navy,  and  the  whole  affair  is  an  offence  to  the  American  nation. 
Any  warship  of  a  belligerent  country  has  a  right  to  visit  a  neutral 
port  once  in  three  months,  to  remain  in  that  port  twenty-four 
hours,  and  to  secure  supplies  and  fuel  sufficient  to  reach  her 
nearest  home  port.  In  spite  of  a  protest  made  by  the  Allies,  the 
United  States  Government  holds  that  this  right  or  privilege  can 
be  exercised  by  under-sea  as  well  as  over-sea  vessels.  By  a 
coincidence,  the  American  reply  to  the  protest  of  the  Allies  was 
given  to  the  public  the  day  after  the  U53  came  into  Newport, 
but  it  is  stated  that  it  was  sent  before  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  had  any  knowledge  of  the  impending  visit. 

The  contention  of  the  Allies  was  that  all  submarines,  those  of 
war  or  commerce,  should  be  denied  the  privilege  of  neutral  ports 
on  the  ground  that  the  rules  governing  the  visits  of  ordinary  war 
vessels  could  not  be  enforced ;  that  the  said  neutral  countries 
could  not  be  sure  as  to  the  identity  of  the  boat  in  question,  and 
could  not  be  sure  of  controlling  their  activities  as  against  danger 
to  neutral  interests.  It  was  also  suggested  that  the  harbouring 
of  enemy  submarines  might  be  a  source  of  danger  to  similar 
1  vessels  belonging  to  neutrals,  as  it  would  be  difficult  for 
!  belligerents  to  distinguish  between  neutral  and  enemy  vessels  in 

(case  of  pursuit.  To  advance  this  argument  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  ill-judged  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  as  it  was  inter- 
preted  as  a  threat.  The  American  reply  dealt  in  detail  only 
9  with  this  point.  The  American  Government  reserved  the  right 


to  treat  visiting  submarines  as  it  saw  fit  and  to  apply  to  them 


.  the  same  rules  as  were  applied  to  all  war  vessels.  It  also  gave 


a  spirited  reply  to  the  suggestion  of  danger  to  neutral  submarines 
from  attacks  by  belligerents  in  error  as  to  the  nationality  of  a 
vessel  as  follows  : — 


“In  order,  however,  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  attitude  of  the  United  States,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  announces  to  the  Allied  Powers  that  it  holds  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  belligerent  Powers  to  distinguish  between 
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submarines  of  neutral  and  belligerent  nationality,  and  that  the 
responsibility  for  any  conflict  that  may  arise  between  belligerent 
warships  and  neutral  submarines  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  ® 

the  belligerent  so  to  distinguish  betw^een  these  classes  of  sub-  ^ 

marines  must  rest  entirely  upon  the  negligent  Power,”  f 

The  request  of  the  Allies  to  America  not  to  give  visiting  facili- 
ties  to  submarines  rather  gives  the  impression  of  a  “try-on,”  and  P 

it  would  not  be  complimentary  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Allied  ^ 

Governments  to  assume  that  they  really  believed  it  would  come 
off.  The  answer  made  by  America  could  have  been  easily  and 
accurately  forecasted  by  anyone  familiar  with  the  effort  that  is  ^ 
being  made  in  Washington  to  maintain  a  nicely  balanced  ^ 
neutrality,  and  the  surprise,  not  to  say  irritation,  shown  at  the  ^  ^ 

hardly  concealed  threat  of  danger  to  neutral  vessels  was  not  only  ^ 

natural,  but  inevitable.  From  any  point  of  view  it  is  difficult  ^ 

to  see  what  gain  there  was  to  the  Allied  cause  in  sending  such  a  ^ 

Note,  and  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  advance  a  number  of  excellent  * 

reasons  why  it  should  not  have  been  sent.  ’ 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression  that  the  answer  would  have  ® 
been  different  if  it  had  been  made  after  the  visit  of  the  U53,  ' 

but  there  is  no  ground  for  this  impression.  The  affair  of  the  ’ 

U53  is  between  the  United  States  and  Germany,  and  not  between  ‘ 
the  United  States  and  the  formulation  of  any  new  international 
sea  law  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Allies.  The  United  States  has 
most  emphatically  impressed  upon  the  German  Government  that 
the  relations  of  the  two  Governments  could  not  be  made  con¬ 
tingent  upon  the  dealings  of  the  United  States  with  other 
Governments,  especially  that  of  Britain,  and  as  the  American 
Note  to  the  British  Government  says  :  “The  Government  of  the 
United  States  reserves  its  liberty  in  all  respects  and  wall  treat 
such  vessels  (submarines)  as  in  its  opinion  becomes  the  action  of 
a  Power  which  may  be  said  to  have  taken  the  first  step  towards  ■ 
establishing  the  principles  of  neutrality,  and  which  for  over  a  " 
century  has  maintained  these  principles  in  the  traditional  spirit  i 
and  with  the  high  sense  of  impartiality  in  which  they  were 
conceived.” 

The  news  that  American  naval  vessels  were  compelled  under 
a  call  of  pure  humanity  to  chase  about  the  Atlantic  rescuing  the 
victims  of  the  activities  of  the  U53,  and  the  realisation  that 
these  things  happened  at  a  point  close  to  American  shores  where 
the  ship  lanes  are  most  congested,  aroused  vast  uneasiness  and 
no  little  indignation  in  America.  What  the  American  news¬ 
papers  said  about  it  is  not  very  important,  with  a  bitterly  fought 
national  election  to  be  held  within  a  few  days.  The  story  that 
the  U53  was  sent  to  America  at  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
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embarrassing  President  Wilson  in  his  campaign  for  re-election 
is  a  bit  far-fetched,  but  if  true  the  results  must  be  a  great  dis¬ 
appointment  to  the  senders,  for  while  indignation  against 
Germany  has  been  aroused  both  in  America  and  in  Holland, 
President  Wilson  is  handling  the  whole  matter  in  his  usual 
careful  and  passionless  manner,  and  when  he  does  speak  he  wdll 
probably  voice  a  majority  public  opinion.  In  fact,  Germany  may 
have  unwittingly  furnished  him  with  good  campaign  material. 

A  most  peculiar  condition  prevails  among  the  American  voters 
in  these  pre-election  days.  Party  ties  are  now  lightly  held,  as 
there  are  no  great  issues  upon  which  the  electorate  is  divided. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  America  was  such  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  vote  undecided  as  to  the  candidate  for  which  it  should 
be  cast.  The  eleventh-hour  event  may  make  or  unmake  the 
Democratic  Party.  President  Wilson  is  denounced  by  the 
German- Americans,  and  yet  does  not  hold  the  warm  support  of 
the  pro-Allies.  Mr.  Hughes,  his  opponent,  has  failed  to  give 
utterance  to  anything  that  would  draw  to  his  support  men  of 
strong  convictions  either  way.  About  seventeen  million  votes 
will  be  cast  in  this  election,  and  it  is  probably  true  that  several 
million  of  these  votes  will  be  cast  by  men  without  enthusiasm 
and  really  indifferent  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  election.  Mr. 
Eoosevelt  is,  as  he  expresses  it,  “out  to  beat  Wilson,”  and  yet 
to  a  man  of  his  strenuous  mental  and  political  habit  it  must  be 
a  choice  of  what  he  considers  the  lesser  of  tw’o  evils. 

The  political  prophets  are  without  honour  in  America  these 
days,  for  one  man’s  opinion  as  to  the  outcome  is  considered  as 
good  as  another’s.  President  Wilson  has  incurred  the  enmity  of 
some  for  his  advocacy  of  the  new  eight-hour  law  for  railway 
employees  and  has  gained  the  support  of  others.  He  is  anathema 
to  the  German- Americans,  and  yet  some  of  his  closest  political 
friends  are  hand-in-glove  with  that  element.  Every  experienced 
American  politician  knows  that  no  single  element  in  the  voting 
community  ever  cast  a  ballot  solidly  for  a  candidate,  no  matter 
how  well  that  candidate  has  served  them.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  President  Wilson  w’ould  get  the  solid  Labour  vote,  but  he 
will  not.  The  recent  primary  elections  show  that  the  German- 
Americans  are  not  voting  solidly  against  pro-Ally  candidates. 
Mr.  Kobert  Bacon,  well  known  in  Europe,  an  outspoken  and 
enthusiastic  pro- Ally,  was  recently  voted  upon  in  the  Eepublican 
primaries  of  New  York  State  and  was  defeated  in  his  aspiration 
to  become  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate. 
He  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority,  however.  Had  the  German- 
Americans  voted  solidly  against  him,  his  defeat  would  have  been 
overwhelming.  The  German-Americans  did  not  vote  solidly 
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against  Mr.  Bacon  any  more  than  they  will  vote  solidly  against  I 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  the  600,000  railroad  men  will  not  cast  all  their 
votes  for  Mr.  Wilson,  notwithstanding  his  support  of  the  eight- 
hour  law. 

It  is  now  held  hy  many  that  the  election  will  be  exceedingly 
close,  and  the  betting  lies  that  way,  but  in  quite  recent  years 
elections  that  were  forecasted  as  in  doubt  proved  to  be  veritable 
landslides  for  one  party  or  the  other.  The  general  belief  that 
the  two  parties  are  not  now  far  apart  in  their  practice  and  that 
whoever  is  elected  the  country  will  go  on  much  as  before  has  had 
one  remarkable  effect  upon  American  affairs.  It  has  been  the 
rule  that  once  in  every  four  years — that  is,  in  the  year  of  a  Presi-  ^ 
dential  Election — general  business  has  been  bad.  Many  things  I 
were  held  off  until  it  was  known  what  the  national  policy  was 
to  be  for  the  coming  four  years.  This  was  especially  true  in  the 
days  when  the  tariff  was  the  great  issue.  Now  that  the  tariff  is 
hardly  an  issue  at  all,  and  no  great  change  in  any  important 
national  policy  is  promised  in  a  possible  change  of  administration, 
business  pays  less  attention  to  politics,  and  an  election  is  not 
allowed  to  disturb  the  current  of  industry.  So  far  as  American 
commerce  and  industry  are  concerned,  this  year  of  an  election 
reflects  no  doubts  or  hesitancies.  It  is  “business  as  usual,”  in 
spite  of  politics,  and  it  is  a  most  healthful  sign  in  the  national 
life  of  America.  Politics  and  business  have  been  too  closely  con¬ 
nected  in  the  past  few  years,  and  it  now  seems  possible  that  the 
American  nation  is  approaching  a  point  where  political  affairs 
are  to  be  conducted  without  harmful  disturbance  to  the  economic 
life  of  the  country.  In  this  condition  lies  a  hope  that  the  voters 
may  soon  be  expressing  themselves  at  the  polls  upon  ideas  and 
ideals  rather  than  upon  material  issues. 

These  matters  may  seem  a  long  way  from  submarine  activities, 
but  in  truth  they  are  not ;  for  the  judgment  of  the  vote  is  now 
asked  for  President  Wilson  largely  upon  his  conduct  of  American 
neutrality.  The  Germans  say  he  long  ago  abandoned  neutrality 
in  favour  of  the  Allies.  Strong  partisans  of  the  Allies  rail  at 
him  for  his  continued  politeness  and  forbearance  with  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  It  is  just  possible  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  the  surest 
indication  of  the  genuineness  of  his  official  neutrality  and  the  even 
balance  of  his  administration  of  international  law.  No  President 
of  a  neutral  United  States  could  please  both  sides,  anfl  if  either 
party  to  the  great  controversy  had  been  entirely  satisfied  with 
his  attitude  this  might  reasonably  be  accepted  as  competent 
evidence  that  he  had  wittingly  or  unwittingly  tipped  the  scales 
one  way  or  another. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR. 


During  the  past  month  the  tide  has  continued  to  flow  on  in  favour 
of  the  Allies  except  only  on  the  Roumanian  frontier,  where  King 

[Ferdinand’s  armies  have  been  compelled  for  the  moment  to  abandon 
offensive  operations  and  concentrate  for  the  defence  of  their  Tran¬ 
sylvanian  and  Dobrudja  frontiers.  Elsewhere  progress  has  been 
continuous,  the  material  gain  being  less  marked  than  the  moral 
ascendancy  which  the  Allies  have  established  over  the  enemy,  and 
which  is  a  sure  sign  of  approaching  victory, 
f.  The  Western  front  claims,  as  it  has  done  since  the  opening  of 
f\  the  great  Somme  battle,  the  first  place  in  this  monthly  record  of 
events.  Last  month’s  narrative  was  closed  just  after  the  victorious 
!  battle  of  September  15th-16th,  which  was  described  by  the  Com- 
i  mander-in-Chief  as  “the  most  effective  blow  which  has  yet  been 
I  dealt  to  the  enemy  by  British  troops.”  The  result  of  that  battle 
I  was  to  push  out  the  British  front  for  some  2,000  to  3,000  yards 
I  east  and  west  of  the  Arras — Bapaume  road,  and  leave  the  villages 
l|  of  Courcelette,  Martinpuich,  Flers,  and  Ginchy  in  British  posses- 
n  sion;  while  farther  down,  what  is  now  known  as  the  Somme  salient, 

I  the  French  had  crossed  the  Bapaume — P^ronne  road  between 
j  Rancourt  and  Feuillaucourt,  and  firmly  established  themselves  in 
;  the  village  of  Bouchavesnes.  Two  German  enclaves,  as  will  be 
;  seen  from  the  dotted  line  on  the  sketch  representing  the  front 
1;  occupied  on  September  13th,  had  been  left,  one  at  Combles,  the 

(other  at  Thiepval,  and  these  enclaves  became  the  next  objectives  of 
the  4th  British  Army  which  is  fighting  between  the  Somme  and 
I  the  Ancre,  under  command  of  General  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson. 

I  Following  on  the  battle  of  September  15th-16th  there  was  a 
I  week  of  nearly  continuous  rain,-  which,  while  it  lasted,  brought 
I  British  offensive  operations  to  a  temporary  close.  Heavy  guns  and 
I  cumbrous  motor-lorries  can  only  be  moved  with  difficulty  along 
J  roads  which  are  in  hard  condition,  and  when  rain  falls  a  congestion 
I  of  traffic,  causing  a  suspension  of  active  operations,  is  the  inevitable 
1  result.  The  bad  weather  came  opportunely  for  the  French,  who 
'  had  no  difficulty  on  September  20th  in  defeating  a  determined  and 
[  carefully  organised  German  counter-attack  directed  against  their 
I  newly-won  positions  between  Priez  Farm  and  the  Abb4  Wood  Farm, 
j  A  whole  German  corps,  the  18th,  which  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  Aisne  front,  and  the  214th  Division,  which  was  on  its  way  to 
.  Russia  when  recalled  to  the  Somme  front,  were  employed  in  this 
1  counter-attack,  which  ended  in  a  disastrous  German  defeat. 

■  The  attack  was  renewed  on  Friday,  the  22nd,  but  met  with  the 
I  same  result,  the  French  continuing  to  hold  all  the  positions  which 
they  had  won. 
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On  September  25th  another  of  those  combined  Anglo-French 
attacks  which  have^proved  so  successful  during  the  Somme  fighting 
was  launched  along  the  whole  front  from  Thiepval  on  the  Ancre 
down  to  the  south  of  Bouchavesnes.  This  attack  again  led  to 
victorious  results.  On  the  British  right  the  villages  of  Morval  and 
Les  Boeufs  were  stormed,  while  the  French  captured  the  villages  of 
Rancourt  and  Frdgicourt.  Combles  was  thus  practically  surrounded, 
and  next  day  the  village  was  occupied  by  Anglo-French  troops. 
Farther  down  their  line  the  French  pushed  out  their  front  for  about 
1,000  yards  east  of  the  Bapaume — Pdronne  road,  and  carried  by 
assault  the  hills  north-east  and  south-east  of  Bouchavesnes.  On 
the  British  left  Thiepval  was  stormed  after  a  two  days’  fight,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  bitterly  contested  of  this  long-drawn-out 
struggle  on  the  Somme.  This  completed  the  purpose  for  w'hich  the 
attack  was  planned,  the  two  German  enclaves  at  Thiepval  and 
Combles  having  been  straightened  out  and  an  unbroken  line  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  Ancre  and  the  Somme. 

The  capture  of  Combles  was  a  clever  piece  of  tactical  work,  the 
credit  for  which  must  be  shared  by  British  and  French  troops  in 
an  equal  degree.  When  our  troops  reached  Morval  and  the  French 
Fregicourt,  the  Germans  holding  the  village  were  caught  like  rats 
in  a  trap,  and  were  left  with  only  a  narrow  corridor  of  escape  not 
exceeding  2,000  yards  in  breadth,  which  was  commanded  by 
a  cross-fire  of  French  and  British  guns.  The  result  was  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  garrison,  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  being 
insignificant.  The  village  itself  had  no  tactical  worth,  lying  as  it 
did  in  a  hollow  dominated  by  the  eastern  spurs  of  the  150-metre 
ridgeway  between  Thiepval  and  Morval,  but  it  was  a  road  centre, 
and  had  been  used  by  the  Germans  as  a  depot  for  supplies  and 
munitions,  which  on  the  capture  of  the  place  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Allies. 

The  storming  of  Thiepval  was  another  matter,  and  was  the  result 
of  sheer  hard  fighting.  For  this  reason  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
most  staggering  blow  which  German  military  prestige  has  yet 
suffered.  The  Germans  were  beaten  on  ground  of  their  own  choice 
and  by  men  who  showed  themselves  to  be  better  fighters  than  they 
were.  The  place  was  a  miniature  field  Gibraltar,  and  had  been 
fortified  with  all  the  craft  and  cunning  which  German  engineers 
know  how  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  murderous  work  to  which  they 
have  devoted  their  brains  and  ability.  The  garrison  was  composed 
of  Wiirtembergers,  some  of  Germany’s  stoutest  troops,  who  had 
held  the  position  for  two  years  and  believed  it  to  be  impregnable. 
The  fight  for  its  possession  has  been  graphically  described  by  Mr.  ' 
H.  Perry  Robinson,  Times  correspondent  with  British  Headquarters,  ! 
in  words  which  are  worthy  of  production ;  — 

“All  through  the  afternoon  and  night  there  was  desperate  work,  and  Thiepval 
is  ours  now  only  because  the  garrison  met  better  men  even  than  themselves. 
There  was  hand-to-hand  fighting  and  bayonet  work,  and  duels  with  clubbed 
rifles  and  even  with  fists.  Again  and  again  the  enemy’s  machine-guns  rose  from 
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unsuspected  holes  after  our  men  had  passed,  and  fired  on  them  from  the  rear 
until  later  comers  took  care  of  them.  Underground,  in  the  dug-outs  and  con¬ 
necting  passages,  a  second  and  even  more  terrible  battle  raged  under  the  feet 
of  those  above,  for  our  men  went  down  into  the  pits  and  met  the  Germans 
there  with  bomb  and  knife  and  bayonet,  and  untold  tragedies  went  on  in  the 
dark  labyrinths,  and  unseen  deeds  of  heroism  \vere  wrought  which  will  never 
be  known.  The  1,000  unwounded  prisoners  who  have  already  come  down  from 
Thiepval  are  but  a  small  number  in  comparison  with  the  German  dead  who  are 
left  there,  and  the  wounded  who  are  being  got  out.” 

The  capture  of  Thiepval  was  the  prelude  to  a  further  struggle 
for  the  north-western  shoulder  of  the  150-metre  ridge  which  extends 
in  nearly  unbroken  continuity  from  the  Ancre  to  Morval,  and  as 
these  words  are  being  written,  on  October  18th,  the  struggle  is  not 
yet  finally  decided.  The  western  extremity  of  this  ridge  was 
defended  by  three  works,  which  are  shown  on  the  sketch — the 
Zollern,  Stuff,  and  Schwaben  redoubts — all  three  of  which  were 
elaborate  interconnecting  fortifications  affording  each  other  mutual 
support.  The  Zollern  redoubt  fell  on  September  26th,  when 
Thiepval  was  stormed,  ^d  on  the  following  day  the  Stuff  redoubt 
was  captured  after  what  Sir  Douglas  Haig  described  in  his  report 
as  a  “fierce  fight.”  On  the  28th  this  success  was  followed  up  by 
an  attack  on  the  Schwaben  redoubt,  the  greater  part  of  which  fell 
into  British  hands  on  the  evening  of  that  day.  Continuing  their 
advance  along  the  Bapaume  road  towards  Le  Sars,  our  troops 
captured  Destremont  Farm  on  the  29th,  and  pushed  close  up  to 
Le  Sars.  On  the  same  day  severe  fighting  took  place  in  the  vicinity 
of  both  the  Stuff  and  Schwaben  redoubts,  the  German  counter¬ 
attacks  being  all  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  to  the  enemy,  only  a 
“  minute  portion  ”  of  the  Schwaben  redoubt  remaining  in  German 
possession.  On  October  1st  Sir  Douglas  Haig  reported  the  capture 
of  Eaucourt  I’Abbaye,  and  a  further  advance  on  Le  Sars,  the  report 
of  this  success  being  accompanied  by  the  news  that  the  Germans 
had  regained  possession  of  part  of  the  Kegina  trench,  which  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  Stuff  redoubt  to  Le  Sars,  and  was  the  most  northern 
of  the  German  third-line  defences  at  this  point  of  the  front.  Then 
rain  again  fell  and  for  some  days  there  was  a  comparative  lull  in 
the  operations. 

On  Saturday,  October  7th,  the  battle  was  renewed,  when  British 
and  French  troops,  working  according  to  an  agreed  plan,  attacked 
the  German  position  from  the  Albert — Bapaume  road  down  to  the 
south  of  Bouchavesnes.  The  village  of  Le  Sars  was  captured,  and 
the  British  line  advanced  for  a  depth  of  600  to  1,000  yards  between 
Gueudecourt  and  Les  Boeufs.  This  brought  the  British  advance 
up  to  within  three  miles  of  Bapaume.  On  the  8th  the  Germans 
directed  another  violent  attack  against  the  Schwaben  redoubt,  but 
they  were  again  thrown  back  with  heavy  losses.  Meanwhile,  the 
French  pushed  forward  their  line  on  the  7th  for  about  1,300  yards 
north-east  of  Morval,  and  reached  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sailly- 
Saillisel  hill,  where  the  Germans  had  another  fortified  point  d'appui. 
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On  the  same  day  French  troops  gained  a  footing  in  the  western 
outskirts  of  St.  Pierre  Vaast  Wood.  Since  the  capture  of  Le  Sars 
and  up  to  October  18th,  when  this  record  is  broken  off,  the  troops  of 
the  4th  British  Army,  which  has  been  fighting  since  July  1st  between 
the  Ancre  and  the  Somme,  have  been  chiefly  occupied  in  con¬ 
solidating  their  positions  previous  to  a  further  advance  and  in 
straightening  out  the  numerous  small  salients  which  are  left  in  the 
front  after  each  attack.  Continuous  attacks  and  counter-attacks 
also  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Schwaben  redoubt,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  clinging  with  great  tenacity  to  the  extreme  north-west  comer 
of  the  ridge,  from  which  we  have  so  far  been  unable  to  eject  them. 

During  the  week  ending  October  15th  the  French  gained  some 
notable  successes  north  and  south  of  the  Somme,  and  these  must 
now  be  briefly  narrated.  On  Tuesday,  October  10th,  General 
Micheler,  who  has  charge  of  the  operations  south  of  the  river, 
attacked  the  German  positions  between  the  village  of  Bemy-en- 
Sauterre  and  the  town  of  Chaulnes,  with  the  object  of  gaining  pos¬ 
session  of  the  road  between  those  places.  The  attack  was  success¬ 
fully  planned  and  executed  with  the  usual  French  elan,  our  Allies 
reaching  the  road  and  crossing  it  at  several  places,  but  failing  to 
turn  the  Germans  out  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  village  of 
Ablaincourt,  which  still  remains  in  the  enemy’s  hands.  On  this  day 
they  captured  during  the  progress  of  their  attack  more  than  1,700 
prisoners,  including  25  officers.  General  Micheler’s  immediate 
objective  is  the  important  road  centre  and  railway  junction  of 
Chaulnes,  which  he  is  gradually  enveloping,  having  occupied  the 
wood  on  the  north  of  the  town  and  pushed  his  outposts  up  to 
Pressoir.  Chaulnes  has  been  used  by  the  Germans  for  the  past 
two  years  as  a  depot  for  munitions  and  supplies,  and  the  Germans 
are  fighting  hard  to  retain  possession  of  the  town;  for  if  the  French 
reach  the  Pdronne — Compi^gne  railway  at  this  point  they  would 
isolate  Eoye  and  compel  the  Germans  to  abandon  all  their  positions 
west  of  the  Somme.  During  the  week  under  review  French  suc¬ 
cesses  were  not  confined  to  the  south  of  the  Somme,  for  on  Sunday, 
October  15th,  General  Fayolle’s  troops  penetrated  into  the  village 
of  Sailly-Saillisel,  and  occupied  the  houses  as  far  as  the  cross-roads 
which  run  through  the  centre  of  the  village.  Desperate  counter¬ 
attacks  were  at  once  launched  by  the  Germans,  but  the  French 
maintained  their  hold  of  the  village,  and  on  the  18th  they  completed 
their  conquest  by  driving  the  Germans  out  of  the  remaining  houses 
which  they  occupied  and  off  the  ridges  outside  the  village  on  the 
north-west  and  north-east.  The  capture  of  Sailly-Saillisel,  which 
formed  a  little  citadel  by  itself,  and  was  stubbornly  defended,  was 
a  brilliant  piece  of  tactical  work,  reflecting  immense  credit  on  General 
Fayolle’s  troops,  who  have  secured  another  strong  point  on  the 
Bapaume — P^ronne  road,  and  by  so  doing  have  facilitated  a  British 
attack  on  Le  Transloy. 

The  sketch  drawn  for  this  article  shows  the  amount  of  ground 
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gained  between  September  18th  and  October  18th,  as  well  as  the 
total  gain  since  the  beginning  of  the  offensive  on  July  1st ;  but  the 
full  significance  of  the  results  of  this  wonderful  battle  cannot  be 
adequately  demonstrated  on  a  small-scale  plan  map  which  is  drawn 
to  illustrate  the  movements  of  the  opposing  forces,  and  does  not 
pretend  to  depict  in  detail  the  topographical  features  of  the  reclaimed 
territory.  The  attempt  to  do  so  in  a  mere  strategical  sketch  would 
only  result  in  confusing  the  eyes  of  the  reader  and  preventing  the 
map  serving  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  A  series  of  cross- 
sections  drawn  through  the  plan  would  show  that  what  w'e  have 
done  is  to  take  possession  on  a  front  of  some  ten  to  twelve  miles  of 
the  watershed  between  the  valleys  of  the  Somme  and  the  Sambre. 
When  the  Germans  lost  the  initiative  after  the  battle  of  the  Marne 
the  position  which  we  have  wrested  from  them  on  this  watershed 
was  carefully  selected  as  a  central  point  d’appui,  which  was  to  be 
made  impregnable  to  assault,  and  those  who  have  followed  the 
course  of  the  Somme  battle  know  what  pains  were  taken  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  purpose.  The  Germans  have  now  lost  this  central  citadel 
of  their  defensive  system,  and  it  is  correct  to  say  that  we  have 
broken  through  their  line  at  a  point  where  the  pressure,  which  we 
are  continuously  exerting,  cannot  fail  to  make  itself  felt  north  and 
south  of  the  locality  chosen  for  our  attack.  Henceforth  our  advance 
will  be  down  instead  of  up,  and  as  the  Somme  salient  gradually 
widens  out  to  the  north  and  south  and  deepens  to  the  east,  the  result 
will  be  the  formation  of  two  re-entering  enclaves  on  either  side  of 
the  British  Army,  both  of  which  will  become  more  and  more  un¬ 
tenable  as  the  salient  grows  wider  and  deeper.  Then  must  the 
enemy  retire,  or  he  will  lose  his  communications. 

This  is  only  the  strategical  side  of  the  situation.  There  is  another 
aspect  of  it  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  attempting  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  worth  of  the  results  obtained.  We  have  gained  an  im¬ 
portant  strategical  position,  but  we  have  done  more  than  this :  we 
have  beaten  the  enemy  in  a  succession  of  stand-up  fights,  in  all  of 
which  the  antecedent  tactical  conditions  were  wholly  in  his  favour. 
Progress  has  been  continuous  and  there  have  been  no  set-backs. 
One  fortified  village  after  another  has  fallen  into  our  hands,  not  in 
rapid  succession,  but  as  the  result  of  methodical  plans,  carefully 
contrived  and  admirably  executed.  This  is  all  we  want  to  know. 
Given  our  power  to  inflict  defeat,  and  ultimate  victory  is  only  a 
matter  of  time,  the  length  of  which  depends  on  the  power  of  the 
“Higher  Command”  to  develop  our  resources  and  make  the  best 
use  of  the  human  and  mechanical  material  at  its  disposal. 

There  is  no  higher  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  our  military 
system  as  developed  since  the  declaration  of  war  than  the 
memorandum  which  was  compiled  by  General  Sixt  von  Arnim  for 
circulation  among  the  officers  of  the  4th  German  Corps,  of  which 
he  is  Commander,  and  which  was  found  on  a  prisoner  taken  in  the 
Somme  battle.  The  memorandum  contained  revelations  which  are 
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as  interesting  as  they  are  surprising.  The  General  praises  the 
British  infantry  not  only  for  their  “great  tenacity  in  defence,”  but 
also  for  their  “  great  dash  in  the  attack  ”  and  for  the  “  skill  ”  with 
which  they  consolidate  captured  positions.  After  comparing  British 
with  German  fighting  characteristics,  he  insists  on  certain  drastic 
changes  in  tactical  methods  which  are  necessary  for  the  Germans 
to  regain  their  lost  ascendancy  in  battle.  “Every  individual,” 
writes  the  General,  “must  be  trained  to  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  self-reliance  so  that  he  may  know  how  to  act  during  the  critical 
periods  of  his  own  or  the  enemy’s  attacks,  when  he  must  generally 
be  left  to  his  own  resources,  and  when  he  gets  out  of  the  control  of 
his  superiors.”  This  was  the  teaching  of  Moltke,  and  it  is  strange 
that  the  Germans  should  have  to  re-learn  a  lesson  which,  if  it  was 
true  forty  years  ago,  is  more  than  ever  true  now.  Previous  to  the 
war  of  1870-71  the  German  infantry  had  been  trained  to  fight  in 
open-order  formations,  which  were  the  abnegation  of  shock  tactics, 
and  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  Moltke ’s  system  was  abandoned 
for  methods  which  depended  for  success  not  on  the  training  of  the 
individual,  but  on  the  weight  of  the  mass.  The  result  was  seen  in 
the  holocausts  of  Verdun.  The  phalanx  has  now  disappeared  and 
the  Germans  are  fighting  on  the  Somme  with  the  abandoned  methods 
of  the  Franco-German  War. 

General  Sixt  von  Amim’s  admissions  of  inferiority  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  faults  of  tactical  leading,  but  extend  also  to  matters  of 
equipment,  in  regard  to  which  he  affirms  that  the  standard  of 
German  efficiency  has  fallen  below  that  of  the  British  Army.  We 
have  more  and  heavier  guns  than  he  has ;  our  telephone  communica¬ 
tions  are  more  scientifically  organised ;  our  ammunition  supply  better 
maintained;  and  our  aerial  service  in  all  respects  superior.  “The 
numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy’s  airmen,  and  the  fact  that  their 
machines  were  better,  were  made  disagreeably  apparent  to  us, 
particularly  in  their  direction  of  the  artillery  fire  and  in  bomb¬ 
dropping.”  All  this  is  to  the  good,  and  is  indicative  of  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  our  preparations  and  the  perfection  of  our  military  organisa¬ 
tion,  which  is  now  being  applied  to  achieve  the  purposes  for  which 
we  took  up  arms.  It  is  also  indicative  of  the  German  power  of 
assimilating  ideas  and  correcting  faults  before  it  is  too  late  to  profit 
by  improved  methods.  We  are  up  against  a  w'ary  and  ever-watchful 
enemy,  alert  as  he  is  determined,  who  can  only  be  overcome 
by  bringing  against  him  the  accumulated  energy  and  resolution  of 
the  whole  Empire. 

The  Roumanian  Theatre  of  War. 

When  last  month’s  record  was  broken  off,  on  September  18th,  the 
general  position  in  the  Roumanian  theatre  of  war  was  as  follows: — 

On  the  Dobrudja  front  the  Roumanian  Army,  said  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  two  divisions,  with  contingents  of  Russian  and  Serbian 
troops,  after  suffering  two  defeats,  had  fallen  back  on  the  Rasova — 
Tuzla  position,  covering  the  approaches  to  the  Bucharest — Constanza 
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railway.  On  the  Transylvanian  front  the  left  wing  of  the  1st 
Roumanian  Army,  after  occupying  Petroseny,  was  marching  towards 
the  Maros  river,  and  had  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Hatseg 
where  it  was  being  attacked  by  an  Austro-Hungarian  Army  under 
General  Staabs.  The  right  and  centre  of  the  1st  Army  were 
threatening  Hermannstadt.  The  2nd  Roumanian  Army,  after  oc¬ 
cupying  Kronstadt  (Brasso),  had  secured  possession  of  the  strategical 
railway  from  Toplicza  down  to  Fogaras,  and  was  moving  towards  ' 
the  Maros  river  in  conjunction  with  the  1st  Army  on  its  left.  On 
the  Danube  the  Roumanians  w'ere  firmly  established  at  Orsova. 

This  being  the  position  on  September  18th,  the  following  is  a 
precis  narrative  of  the  operations  which  took  place  during  the  month 
now  under  review. 

Dobrudja  Frokt. 

I 

On  arrival  of  the  Roumanian  Army  at  the  prepared  position  on  the 
line  Rasova — Tuzla,  General  Averesco,  who  had  been  transferred 
from  the  Transylvanian  front,  took  command  of  the  force,  having 
brought  w'ith  him  two  divisions  detached  from  the  Army  of  Reserve, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  concentrated  at  Crajova.  Mackensen 
attacked  the  Roumanians  on  September  16th,  but  after  a  battle  which 
lasted  for  five  days_  his  troops  were  beaten  off,  and  fell  back  on  the 
line  Casietz — Enghez — Amzacea,  where  a  defensive  position  had 
been  prepared  right  and  left  of  the  Dobrich — Medjdie  railway  in  case 
of  defeat.  The  retreat  took  place  on  September  20th,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  the  Roumanians,  who  have  repeatedly  attacked  Macken¬ 
sen  in  his  new  position,  but  so  far  without  compelling  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  retreat.  The  situation  for  the  moment  is  one  of  stalemate.^ 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  on  October  1st  a  Roumanian  force, 
which  was  estimated  in  a  Sofia  communique  to  consist  of  fifteen, 
battalions,  crossed  the  Danube  at  Riahova,  midway  between  Rust-§ 
chuk  and  Turtakai,  with  the  object,  as  explained  in  a  Bucharest! 
communique,  of  “making  a  demonstration.”  The  crossing  was 
carried  out  partly  in  boats  and  partly  by  a  pontoon  bridge,  of  which  ‘ 
the  Roumanians  made  no  mention,  but  which  was  reported  by  the 
enemy  to  have  been  destroyed  by  Austrian  monitors.  There  is  some 
mystery  about  this  operation,  and  the  Roumanian  General  Staff 
have  thrown  no  light  on  the  matter.  Whether  the  movement  w'as 
made  with  the  intention  of  menacing  Mackensen ’s  communications 
or  with  the  object  of  diverting  Bulgarian  troops  from  the  Dobrudja 
is  not  clear,  but  with  whatever  intention  the  expedition  was  under¬ 
taken  it  was  speedily  abandoned,  the  Roumanian  troops  withdraw¬ 
ing  aci'oss  the  Danube  on  October  5th  without  suffering  any  loss 
worth  mentioning. 

Transylvanian  Front. 

Turning  now  to  the  Transylvanian  front,  the  first  check  to  the 
Roumanian  invasion  was  announced  in  the  Vienna  communique  of 

(1)  Constanza  was  occupied  by  the  Germans  and  Bulgarians  on  October  22nd. 
IEd.,  F.R.] 
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September  19th,  which  reported  the  defeat  of  the  Roumanians  at 
Hatseg  and  their  retreat  towards  Petroseny.  Next  day  we  heard 
that  the  Austrians  had  re-occupied  Petroseny  and  had  secured  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Transylvanian  entrance  to  the  Vulkan  Pass.  Desul¬ 
tory  fighting  has  taken  place  throughout  the  month  in  this  pass, 
but  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Austrians  to  force  their  way 
through  it  into  the  Roumanian  plain.  The  road  is  indifferent,  and 
the  Roumanian  railway  from  Crajova  has  not  been  extended  beyond 
Turgu  Yuli. 

The  1st  Roumanian  Army  met  with  its  next  check  on  Septem¬ 
ber  26th,  when  it  was  attacked  by  an  Austro-German  Army  under 
General  Falkenhayn,  who  appears  to  have  taken  the  Roumanian 
General  by  surprise  as  he  was  preparing  to  occupy  Hermann- 
stadt.  The  Roumanian  Army  occupied  a  semi-circular  position  a 
few  miles  south  of  the  town,  and  was  completely  surrounded  by 
Falkenhayn’s  troops,  a  Bavarian  division  having  by  a  wide  turning 
movement  occupied  the  entrance  to  the  Rothen  Thurm  Pass  and 
intercepted  the  Roumanian  retreat.  In  his  report  to  the  Kaiser 
General  Falkenhayn  claimed  to  have  “utterly  crushed”  (Vermich- 
tend  gcsclilagen)  the  Roumanian  Army,  and  he  subsequently  pub¬ 
lished  the  following  bombastic  order  to  his  troops:  — 

“I  e.xpiess  to  all  the  troops  which  participated  in  the  battle  of  Rothen 
Thurm  my  .sincere  recognition  of  their  brilliant  deeds.  Numerically  superior, 
the  enemy  has  been  as  good  as  annihilated.  The  remnants  of  his  army  still 
wanderhig  about  the  mountains  will  not  escape  their  well-deserved  fate.  The 
weak  portions  which  fled  to  Roumania  by  secret  paths  can  no  longer  be  called 
troops.  May  it  so  happen  with  all  our  enemies!  Forward  to  new  deeds,  and 
new  victories  for  all  that  is  dear  to  us.” 

Whether  purposely  or  mistakenly,  Falkenhayn  formed  an  exag- 
ierated  view  of  his  victory.  That  he  out-generalled  his  adversary, 
compelling  the  Roumanians  to  fight  on  four  fronts  at  the  same  time, 
is  indisputable,  but  all  reports,  except  that  of  Falkenhayn,  agree 
that  when  the  Roumanians  found  themselves  caught  in  a  trap  they 
fought  their  way  out  of  it  with  great  courage,  and  without  any 
sign  of  panic  which  would  have  been  excusable  in  the  circum¬ 
stances.  The  army  was  not  annihilated,  as  stated  by  Falkenhayn, 
but,  bursting  through  the  enemy’s  cordon  north  and  south  of  the 
RotTien  Thurm  Pass,  it  fell  back  into  Roumania  by  numerous  moun¬ 
tain  roads  adjacent  to  the  pass,  breaking  up  into  detachments  for 
this  purpose  and  recovering  homogeneity  behind  the  frontier.  Only 
3,000  prisoners  fell  into  Falkenhayn’s  hands,  and  this  was  not  a 
large  number  for  an  army  of  150,000  men  to  lose  after  suffering 
defeat  in  the  circumstances  mentioned.  The  principal  loss  was 
in  materiel,  13  guns,  300  ammunition  waggons,  200  transport 
waggons,  and  10  locomotives  being  abandoned  to  the  enemy.  After 
making  their  way  across  the  mountains  the  dispersed  units  rallied 
at  Tzaineni,  five  miles  south  of  the  Rothen  Thurm  Pass,  and  there 
they  are  successfully  holding  up  the  enemy’s  advance  as  this  article 
goes  to  press. 
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The  defeat  of  the  1st  Eoumanian  Army  had  an  immediate  effect 
on  the  operations  of  the  2nd  Army,  which  on  October  1st  was  occupy, 
ing  the  line  Bekoktent — Szekely  Udvarhely — Toplicza,  with  detach¬ 
ments  thrown  out  to  the  left  to  connect  up  with  the  right  of  the 
1st  Army  moving  against  Hermannstadt.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of 
the  disastrous  battle  of  the  Rothen  Thurm  Pass,  the  2nd  Army 
Commander  fell  back  on  the  Aluta  river,  and  on  arrival  there,  finding 
his  left  flank  seriously  menaced,  he  hastened  his  retreat  in  order 
to  save  his  communications  through  the  group  of  passes  which  con¬ 
verge  on  Kronstadt.  Fogaras  was  evacuated  on  October  4th  and 
Kronstadt  on  the  7th.  Leaving  strong  rearguards  to  cover  his 
retreat,  the  Roumanian  Commander  drew  back  his  centre  and  left 
to  the  45-mile  line  between  the  Bodza  and  Torzburg  Passes,  while  he 
directed  his  right  wing  to  retire  with  all  possible  speed  on  the  group 
of  passes,  Tolgyes,  Bekas,  Gyimes,  and  Oitoz,  which  are  traversed 
by  the  roads  leading  from  Moldavia  into  Northern  Transylvania. 

Following  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  Roumanian  Army,  General 
Falkenhayn  passed  rapidly  by  Kronstadt  and  attacked  the  rear¬ 
guards  of  the  retreating  army  on  October  8th,  throwing  them  back 
on  the  main  body  of  the  troops,  who  were  taking  up  their  positions 
on  the  line  mentioned.  In  the  fighting  which  took  place  the 
Roumanians  lost  1,175  prisoners,  25  guns,  and  a  number  of  waggons 
laden  with  supplies.  Our  Allies  had  forestalled  the  enemy  at  the 
Predeal  railway  pass,  but  finding  the  Torzburg  Pass  weakly  held, 
Falkenhayn  pushed  a  portion  of  his  force  through  to  Rucar,  a  small 
town  seven  miles  across  the  frontier  and  about  ten  miles  from 
Campulung,  the  railhead  of  the  line  to  Bucharest.  There  the 
enemy’s  further  advance  was  held  up  by  the  Roumanians  on 
October  12th,  and  there  fighting  is  still  going  on  as  this  article  goes 
to  press.  Further  north  the  troops  comprising  the  northern  wing 
of  the  2nd  Army  reached  the  frontier  as  ordered,  and  have  so  far 
succeeded  in  beating  off  the  enemy’s  attacks  except  only  in  the 
Gyimes  railway  pass,  where  the  enemy’s  troops  forced  their  way 
through  to  Agas,  a  village  seven  miles  on  the  Roumanian  side  of 
the  frontier,  but  situated  in  the  mountains  above  the  plain.  Heavy 
fighting  was  in  progress  round  this  village  on  October  18th,  the 
advantage  inclining  towards  the  side  of  the  Roumanians. 

The  situation  on  October  18th  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows: — After  a  fortnight’s  fighting  the  enemy’s  troops  have 
broken  through  the  Roumanian  frontier  in  three  places — Agas 
(Gyimes  Pass),  Rucar  (Torzburg  Pass),  and  Tzaineni  (Rothen  Thurm 
Pass),  or  Caneni,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Austrian  Staff  map;  but 
they  have  been  held  up  at  all  three  places,  and  have  nowhere  been 
able  to  debouch  into  the  Roumanian  plain.  Elsewhere  along  the 
front  local  fighting  is  going  on  at  all  the  passes,  the  Roumanians 
holding  their  own  and  for  the  most  part  pushing  the  enemy  back 
from  the  positions  which  he  succeeded  in  capturing  after  the 
Roumanian  retreat. 
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As  was  suggested  in  last  month’s  Fortnightly  Review,  the 
Roumanian  invasion  of  Transylvania  was  prematurely  undertaken 
before  the  conditions  were  favourable  for  success.  Political  con¬ 
siderations  w’ere  allowed  to  govern  a  situation  which  the  events  of 
the  past  few  weeks  have  shown  to  be  faulty.  In  war  strategical 
expediency  must  have  precedence  over  all  other  considerations, 
political  issues  following  in  due  course.  To  give  them  priority  is 
like  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  The  seizure  of  the  passes 
over  the  mountain  frontier  was  an  initial  step  the  imperative  neces¬ 
sity  of  which  was  incontestable.  To  advance  beyond  the  passes 
was  to  play  the  enemy’s  game.  Instead  of  marching  towards  their 
friends,  the  Roumanians  marched  away  from  them.  Such  a  move¬ 
ment  would  only  have  been  justified  if  reliance  could  have  been 
placed  on  Russian  co-operation  from  the  direction  of  the  Bukovina, 
and  this  w'as  not  forthcoming.  What  happened  was  that  after  the 
first  onwmrd  rush  into  Transylvania  the  Roumanian  Army  found  itself 
en  Vair,  exposed  to  attack  by  a  superior  force  favoured  by  interior 
lines,  and  without  the  support  which  was  necessary  for  the  success 
of  operations  of  the  magnitude  contemplated. 

If  we  look  at  the  map  the  position  of  Sofia  and  Nish  attracts  atten¬ 
tion  as  being  two  vulnerable  points  on  the  Orient  railway,  which 
serves  as  the  link  between  the  Central  Powers  and  their  Eastern 
Allies.  To  have  thrown  a  Roumanian  Army  of  half  a  million  of 
men  over  the  Danube  sufficiently  equipped  with  guns  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  to  threaten  Sofia  would  have  been  no  light  task,  even  when 
undertaken,  as  it  might  have  been  when  Roumania  first  declared 
war,  as  a  surprise  operation;  but  what  was  done  in  1913  could 
have  been  done  in  1916  had  there  been  a  correct  appreciation  of 
the  strategical  situation.  A  Roumanian  wedge  driven  into  the 
enemy’s  front  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube  would  have  separated 
Mackensen  from  Falkenhayn,  isolated  Turkey,  and  threatened  Sofia 
from  the  north  at  a  time  when  General  Sarrail  was  threatening  it 
from  the  south.  The  opportunitj  has  been  lost,  and  the  Roumanians 
must  now  abandon  offensive  for  defensive  strategy  until  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  their  neighbouring  Allies  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable 
them  to  act  in  co-operation  with  their  movements. 

General  Falkenhayn  is  confronted  with  an  arduous  task  which 
looks  as  though  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  accomplish.  According 
to  information  in  possession  of  the  Roumanian  General  Staff,  10  divi¬ 
sions  were  at  first  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  these  were  subsequently 
increased  to  14.  Eliminating  non-combatants,  this  number  of 
divisions  would  only  give  at  most  200,000  fighting  men,  and  a  force 
of  this  strength  is  insufficient  for  the  subjugation  of  Roumania, 
which  started  the  war  with  20  first-line  divisions,  these  having  since 
been  supplemented  by  an  unknown  number  of  Russian  troops. 
Owing  to  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  Roumanians,  Falkenhayn 
has  to  watch  all  the  passes  along  the  350-mile  mountain  frontier 
from  the  Bukovina  down  to  the  Danube  lest  his  adversary  should 
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again  break  through  into  Transylvania.  The  necessity  for  doing  3 
this  uses  up  the  bulk  of  his  available  troops  and  leaves  him  insufB- 
cient  men  for  concentrating  against  the  railway  passes.  Looking 
round  the  other  theatres  of  war,  it  is  hard  to  see  from  which  direc¬ 
tion  Falkenhayn  can  expect  help.  Hindenburg  must  be  at  his  wits’ 
end  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  divisions  fighting  on  the  Somme 
and  in  Galicia,  without  having  to  send  fresh  units  to  Transylvania. 
Bulgaria  cannot  spare  a  single  battalion  either  from  Macedonia  or  the 
Dobrudja.  The  Turks  are  said  to  have  some  reserves  in  hand,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  of  sufficient  quality  to  throw  into 
the  fighting  line,  and,  moreover,  they  may  be  wanted  elsewhere. 
Surmise  is  always  profitless  in  war,  but  on  the  facts  as  they  stand 
the  situation  is  reassuring;  and  far  from  there  being  any  cause  for  1 
apprehension,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  the  Roumanians 
will  be  able  to  defend  their  frontier  with  the  indirect  assistance 
which  the  Allies  are  giving  them  by  the  prosecution  of  offensive 
operations. 

The  Southern  Front. 

General  Sarrail  has  had  a  busy  month,  and  though  he  cannot  lay 
claim  to  any  strategical  gain,  he  has  held  up  two-thirds  or  more  of 
the  Bulgarian  Army  and  struck  his  adversaries  with  some  hard  blows 
which  have  weakened  their  moral  and  depleted  their  strength. 
Rightly  or  wrongly — this  is  not  the  time  to  say — the  International 
“  High  Commands  ”  agreed  to  regard  the  Southern  theatre  of  war 
as  one  of  only  secondary  importance  when  considered  in  relation 
to  the  campaigns  on  the  Western  and  Eastern  fronts.  Had  the 
decision  rested  solely  with  the  British  military  authorities  the 
occupation  of  Salonika  would  never  have  taken  place,  and  it  was 
out  of  deference  to  French  and  Russian  wishes  that  the  Cabinet 
grudgingly  acquiesced  in  an  undertaking  which  did  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  their  military  advisers.  It  can  hardly  be  expected 
that,  in  the  circumstances  stated,  the  conduct  of  the  campaign 
so  far  as  British  responsibility  is  concerned  would  have  been  marked 
by  whole-bearted  effort  and  by  the  same  energy  which  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  operations  in  France.  For  a  whole  year 
General  Milne’s  Army,  which  appears  to  be  no  larger  than  a  single 
corps,  has  been  marking  time  in  the  entrenched  camp  of  Salonika, 
and  it  was  only  when  Roumania  declared  war  that  the  General  made 
a  move,  which  has  taken  the  form  of  a  demonstration  rather  than  a 
determined  offensive  effort  made  with  a  definite  strategical  purpose. 

Interest  for  the  moment  is  chiefly  focussed  on  the  extreme  left 
of  General  Sarrail’s  front,  where  the  Serbian  Army,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Franco-Russian  column  which  is  operating  on  its  left,  is 
undertaking  a  converging  movement  directed  against  Monastir. 
After  their  victory  on  September  13th,  when  the  Serbians  drove 
the  Bulgarians  off  the  Malkanidje  Ridge,  our  Allies  advanced  to  the 
Brod  river,  and  at  the  same  time  laid  siege  to  the  fortified  position 
of  Mount  Kaymakchalan,  across  which  the  Serbo-Greek  boundary 
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line  is  taken.  This  dominating  position  was  strongly  held  by  the  I 
Bulgarians,  and  it  was  not  till  September  28th,  and  after  a  series 
of  sanguinary  hand-to-hand  encounters,  that  the  Serbians  gained  I 
full  possession  of  the  stronghold  and  compelled  the  Bulgarians  to 
fall  back  on  the  Cerna,  where  they  had  previously  prepared  a  fortified 
line  extending  from  Skochivir  through  Slivitza,  Brod,  and  Kenali 
and  thence  across  the  Baba  mountains  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Presba  lake.  Having  captured  Kaymakchalan,  the  Serbians  then  ' 
laid  siege  to  two  other  hill  positions,  Sokol  and  Dobropolje,  both  of 
which  are  still  in  possession  of  the  Bulgarians,  who  are  growing 
apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  their  left  dank. 

While  these  operations  were  taking  place  on  the  Serbian  front 
the  French  and  Kussians  were  clearing  the  country  north  and  west 
of  Fiorina,  and  on  October  6th  had  reached  the  line  Kenali  station— 
Kishovo — German,  which  last  place  overlooks  Lake  Presba.  At 
Kenali  station  the  French  right  linked  up  with  the  Serbian  left,  and  j 
preparations  were  then  made  for  a  joint  attack  by  all  the  Allied  ' 
forces  on  the  Bulgarian  positions  in  the  loop  of  the  Cerna  river  and 
to  the  east  of  Kenali.  The  Bulgarians  had  meanwhile  been  rein¬ 
forced,  and  prepared  to  defend  Monastir  to  the  last.  Their  line  of 
defence  has  been  prepared  with  great  labour,  the  entrenchments 
being  protected  by  a  continuous  belt  of  wire  entanglements  extend¬ 
ing  for  seven  yards  in  front  of  the  trench  parapets.  The  attack  was 
delivered  on  October  14th,  and  as  these  words  are  being  written  is 
still  going  on.  The  French  have  not  yet  stormed  the  Kenali  lines, 
but  the  Serbians  have  crossed  the  Cerna  at  Skochivir,  Slivitza,  and 
Brod,  and  on  the  17th  they  cleared  the  village  of  Velyeselo,  two 
miles  north  of  Brod,  and  are  threatening  the  Kenali  position  from 
the  rear.  The  battle  is  progressing  favourably  for  the  Allies,  but 
further  heavy  fighting  must  be  expected  before  they  enter  the 
Macedonian  capital. 

Turning  now  to  the  British  front.  General  Milne  crossed  the 
Struma  at  Orliak  bridge  on  September  30th  and  stormed  the  Bul¬ 
garian  positions  on  the  left  bank.  Following  up  this  success  he 
carried  Yenikeui  village  on  October  4th,  and  next  day  occupied  a 
cluster  of  villages  which  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Bulgarians  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  Kopriva  bridge.^  On  October  9th  British  troops  occupied 
Prosenik  and  reconnoitred  beyond  the  railway,  but  so  far  they  have 
not  advanced  beyond  Kalendra,  on  the  road  to  Seres.  Beyond  Seres 
the  railroad  is  open  to  Drama,  and  a  large  force  of  Turks  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  arrived  at  Nehori.  The  present  position  is  that  the 
British  are  facing  a  Bulgarian  army  which  is  holding  a  strongly 
entrenched  position  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  hills  between 
Demirhissar  and  Seres,  and,  whether  for  want  of  sufiicient  troops 
or  for  other  reasons.  General  Milne  has  hitherto  refrained  from 
attacking  it. 

The  situation  in  this  theatre  of  war  is  negative  and  indecisive. 
General  Sarrail  appears  to  have  a  smaller  force  than  that  which  he 
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was  reported  to  have  under  his  command.  The  Russian  and  Italian 
contingents  are  too  insignificant  in  numbers  to  have  any  pre¬ 
ponderating  influence  on  the  operations.  A  Greek  force,  daily 
growing  in  strength,  is  being  organised  by  General  Danglis  at 
tialonika,  but  equipment  and  transport  will  have  to  be  provided 
before  it  is  ready  to  take  the  field.  Nothing  has  yet  been  done  to 
impress  the  Greek  King  with  belief  in  our  claim  to  ultimate  victory, 
and  though  the  Serbians  are  fighting  with  praiseworthy  courage,  they 
have  not  received  the  support  which  the  occasion  demands.  Monastir 
is  still  in  the  enemy’s  hands,  and  the  British  Army  is  held  up  at 
Seres.  There  are  large  “  strategic  reserves  ”  in  England,  and  if 
these  could  be  thrown  into  the  fighting  line  on  the  Southern  front 
the  fate  of  Monastir  and  Uskub  would  be  sealed  before  winter 
puts  a  stop  to  offensive  operations. 

General  Brussiloff  has  kept  the  enemy  fully  occupied  both  in 
I  Volhynia  and  Galicia.  There  has  been  nftuch  desperate  fighting 
throughout  the  month  on  the  western  face  of  the  Lutsk  salient  and 
round  the  Halicz  bridgehead,  the  Russians  for  the  most  part  attack¬ 
ing  and  the  enemy  defending.  While  General  Brussiloff  has  won 
[  several  important  tactical  successes,  it  cannot  be  said  ^hat  he  has 
made  any  marked  progress  towards  either  of  his  two  objectives, 
Kovel  and  Lemberg.  The  Italians  continue  to  press  the  Austrians 
in  the  Trentino,  and  have  conquered  practically  the  whole  of  the 
Passubio  position,  which  dominates  the  Terragala  and  Arsa  valleys. 
On  October  10th  a  surprise  attack  was  successfully  launched  against 
the  Austrian  positions  north  and  south  of  the  Vipacco  river,  the 
result  being  to  advance  the  Italian  line  some  2,000  yards  on  the 
Carso  plateau.  During  the  fighting  on  this  and  the  following  day 
the  Italians  captured  nearly  7,000  prisoners.  On  both  the  Trentino 
and  Isonzo  fronts  the  Austrians  are  acting  defensively. 

All  goes  well,  but  Sir  William  Robertson  has  done  well  to  remind 
us  that  we  are  at  the  beginning,  not  the  end,  of  the  struggle,  which 
can  only  come  when  we  have  driven  the  Germans  across  their 
frontier.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  time  come  to  talk  of  an 
armistice.  Mr.  Pitt’s  words  are  as  true  now  as  they  were  more 
1  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  he  told  the  nation  that  “peace 
without  security  could  only  be  nominal  and  delusive.” 


COEEESPONDENCE. 


NATIONAL  HOME-READING  UNION. 

To  the  Editor,  Fortnightly  Review.  I 

Sir, — We  desire  to  make  known  through  your  columns,  at  the 
commencement  of  its  third  War  Session,  the  work  which  the 
National  Home-Reading  Union  is  carrying  on,  and  to  appeal  for 
continued  public  sympathy  and  support. 

The  last  two  years  have  been  for  the  Union  a  time  of  many 
difficulties,  but  also  of  new  opportunities.  It'<  aim  is,  now,  as  before, 
to  guide,  help,  and  stimulate  all  who  have  been  taught  to  read  in 
using  this  power  for  good,  so  as  to  make  reading  a  joy  in  the  home 
and  a  help  towards  the  conduct  of  daily  life.  The  cQurses  of  reading 
pursued  at  the  suggestion,  and  with  the  help,  of  the  Union  have 
been  found,  in  time  of  war,  a  steadying,  refreshing,  and  heightening 
influence.  Systematic  reading  has  proved  itself  a  powerful  anti¬ 
dote  to  the  spirit  of  unrest,  and  an  aid  towards  carrying  on  national 
service  cheerfully,  steadily,  and  effectively. 

The  courses  of  reading  arranged  for  this  Session  offer  a  large 
choice  to  readers  of  all  ages  and  tastes.  Among  them,  particular 
attention  may  be  drawn  to  those  on  “International  Relations”  and 
on  "Russian  Literature,”  for  older  or  more  advanced  readers,  and 
those  on  “  Some  of  our  Allies  at  Home  ”  and  on  “  Shakespeare  as 
a  Patriot,”  in  the  General  Course. 

'The  Home-Reading  Magazine  has  been  widely  circulated  in  camps 
and  military  hospitals;  and  the  book  lists  drawn  up  by  the  Union 
have  been  of  service  towards  selection  of  books  sent  out  .to  soldiers 
at  the  Front.  The  main  work  of  the  Union,  however,  continues 
to  be  among  the  nation  at  home,  and  particularly  among  the  young. 
It  claims  to  be  helping  in  no  small  measure  to  maintain  in  the 
present,  and  secure  for  the  future,  a  standard  of  high  thought, 
intelligent  interest,  and  true  patriotism. 

,  All  who  wish  to  become  members  of  the  Union,  or  to  give  it  their 
support,  are  earnestly  invited  to  write  for  particulars  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  12  York  Buildings,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C.  The  Secretary 
will  also  gratefully  receive  donations,  large  or  small,  towards  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  Union,  or  towards  the  Emergency  Fund 
which  has  been  raised  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  printing, 
postage,  etc.,  and  some  loss  of  income  through  inevitable  shrinkage 
of  membership  under  the  stress  of  w’ar  conditions. 

We  are.  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  Hereford, 

Chairman  of  Council, 

J.  W.  Mack  ail, 

September,  1916.  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee. 

**•  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 
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It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type-  u 
written.  ® 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


